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GLORY. 



CHAPTER L 

FROM THE BEGINNING. 

Is there in all fair England one connty so devoid of historic 
interest as not to hold some town which points to ancient 
church or feudal castle as its most glorious relic ? It may 
be that Time, the necromancer, has dealt somewhat roughly 
with the castle walls and the grim stone warriors in the grey 
old church. He may have dealt treacherously with the glorious 
owners of these crumbling effigies, men who fought gloriously, 
feasted gloriously, died gloriously, and gave their immortality 
of glory to Time and the sculptured tomb : so treacherously, 
that not even the cunning of the antiquary can rescue from 
oblivion those glorious knights whose glory has departed, 
whose deeds are forgotten, whose very names are lost. Yet 
the historian will tell you that England's greatness has grown 
out of such monuments as these, though the ruined castle on the 
steep may no longer either protect or awe the quiet market town 
which slumbers at its feet. 

In Stonehenge and Avebury, the green county of Wilts boasts 
relics of a much farther past, a more remote and dim antiquity ; 
but Marlborough and Devizes, in the same loyal shire, tsike no 
small pride in the castles from which they date their origin, 
though little more than tradition remains of either. 

Yet here, as elsewhere. Time has had more on his hands than 
the pulling down of donjon and keep, battlement and tower, or 
the erasure of glory's annals from the sculptured stone. If he 
has ruthlessly destroyed the records of a past age, he has raised 
up more effectual monuments for the present. Once more a 
Castle, though new and fresh, and for peaceful habitation, crowns 
the Castle-mound at Devizes ; a classic college occupies the site 
of the ancient Castle at Marlborough, and other institutions has 
he raised, where hearts and minds may learn to achieve true glory. 
When Jesse Wilton, the carpenter and wheelwright, carried 
on the trade of his dead father in a straggling Nii!li\s^<^ on \ko 
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highway hetween these two old market towns, and began to 
thmk of matrimony, Time and education had not progressed 
quite so far. Revolution, war, and rumours of war hurried the 
last century to its end, and set their red feet on rising civilisation. 
Europe was one vast whirlpool, in which straws were lost and 
kingdoms swallowed up. 

Jesse's elder brother Tom, caught in the vortex, was sailing 
the seas with Nelson in the Agamernnon, when their father died, 
and Jesse, then twenty-two, became the responsible head of the 
fiEimily. The Wiltons were respectable people for their station. 
Their homestead, a long, low, irregular many-gabled timber- and - 
plaster building, with ten or twelve acres of land attached, had 
descended to Prudence Wilton from her father, and was freehold. 
Father Neate had set his face like a flint against her going away 
to Marlborough on her marriage. So Tom Wilton had come to 
live under the old roof, and sheds of overlapping planks were 
put up for his workshops close to the high-road. And sure 
enough custom found him there ; for he was a good workman, 
and in those old coaching days a wayside wheelwright was often 
a godsend. Farmers, too, on their way to or from market at 
Devizes saw him hard at work, and were glad to find a new- 
comer who could either make a cart or mend a plough or harrow 
at a pinch. 

Yet when, in course of time, the little farm fell into his own 
hands, and he found himself also the owner of a small flock of 
sheep, pasturing on the downs, he half inclined to turn farmer 
altogether, and make neither wheels nor wagons for anyone 
but himself. This his wife opposed, on the ground that as he 
had three sons, and the farm was not large enough to support 
all when they grew to manhood, and wanted to take wives of 
their own, he had better keep the farm for Tom, their eldest, and 
make carpenters and wheelwrights of the others. And, being 
open to conviction, he took her advice. 

It was well he did, for when Tom ran off to sea, and the 
intensely cold June of 1795 killed two-thirds of the sheep he had 
out upon the downs, the double loss broke Farmer Wilton's 
heart. It was of no avail that his wife preached resignation to him, 
or that neighbours told of other lads who had left home and kin 
to serve their country, or of the thousands of newly-shorn sheep 
which had perished as well as his. The losses of others affected 
others ; his losses were his own, and neither the religion of his 
wife nor the philosophy of his neighbours could reach the depths 
of his sorrow. 

Some said the cold stmek him as it had struck his sheep. At 
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all events the fanner never was his own man again. He lost 
energy and hope, sold off the remainder of his flock helow value, 
sat half his time dispiritedly in the chimney-nook when he 
should have been up and doing, and naturally other losses 
followed. 

After twelve months of querulous complaining on his part, and 
patient endurance on hers, Prudence Wilton was left a widow, 
and, Tom being virtually dead to them, Jesse became his mother's 
help and hope — ^his own master and Philip's — the boy of fifteen 
having been apprenticed to him as soon as he himself was legally 
of age. 

Then, notwithstanding the adverse influence of war-time, the 
general scarcity, and a disaster at the outset, the aspect of affairs 
brightened as the months went by, and Jesse began to think of 
matrimony. 

There were not wanting superstitious lips to hint that the first 
meeting of Jesse Wilton and Eosanna Beckingham was unlucky, 
and boded evil for one or both ; but a stalwart young fellow of 
two-and-twenty, fascinated by a clear eye, healthy complexion, 
and supple figure, is little likely to be swayed by such prognos- 
tications. Still they had met in an unpropitious hour for the 
birth of love. 

Eosanna was the only living child of Peter Beckingham, 
shoemaker, and also clerk of St. Mary's Church, Marlborough, 
in the graveyard of which his wife and four little ones lay at rest. 

Farmer Wilton's progenitors lay there too ; and there he also 
had longed to lie, one of his most fretful topics being the 
prospect of lying in a stranger's grave, the Neates having buried 
their dead at Bishops-Cannings for many generations. Of any 
old associations mingling with these maunderings Prudence 
apparently knew nothing. 

So when Tom Wilton's last complaint was over, his widow fell 
in with his wishes, and, regardless of the distance and the heavy 
road, decided that he should rest with his own family in the 
secluded churchyard which had been so long in his thoughts. It 
followed that Jesse Wilton saddled Whitefoot, and rode off to 
Marlborough to arrange for the funeral. He was making the 
coffin with his own hands as a last loving tribute to the father 
who had first put tools into those hands, and taught him how to 
use them. 

Leaving his horse in charge of the ostler at the Castle Inn, 
Jesse crossed the road into the High Street, where St. Peter's 
Church stood midway at the entrance of the ample thoto\)i^Qi«x^. 

Between church and houses the roadway "waa naitorw \ X^oS* 
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having passed the church on his right hand, he went on nnder a 
long piazza, called the Penthouse, until the road narrowed again, 
or rather branched off on either side of the quaint Market 
House. This was not a very old erection. Its predecessor 
had been destroyed by fire, and a new public hall had been 
erected, retaining the rows of Doric pillars which upheld at 
once the pile and the majesty of the council over tlie heads 
of butter- women, cheesemongers, and comfactors, who mounted 
the ascent of steps to the massive stone platform under all, 
and disposed of their commodities under shelter and amongst 
the open colonnades. There was a row of irregular houses form- 
ing a narrow alley, in which light was not too cheap, at the back 
of this Market House, at the extreme end of which Jesse found 
straight before him the chief inlet to the church and graveyard 
of St. Mary ; a sort of dark passage, like a tunnel, framed with 
a gothic stone gateway, and burrowing, as it were, under old 
dwelling houses, which, with their compeers of Patten Alley 
and the fag end of High Street together, shut up the sacred 
fane and its burial ground completely out of sight, and none 
but an inhabitant would have suspected that St. Peter's Church, 
which stood so conspicuously out at the westward entrance of 
the High Street, had an unpretending rival on the east, whose 
foundation was coeval with, if not older than, its own. 

The door of the clerk's house opened into this arched passage 
or gateway, and, being summer-time, it stood open, fresh air 
being a desideratum where the abodes of the dead and those of 
the Uving alike stood so thick and close. As Jesse turned in at 
the gothic entrance, he heard a clear voice singing a portion of 
Addison's hymn, beginning— 

"The spacious firmament on high," 

with an accompaniment of faint sounds indicative of a brush in 

contact with the legs of chairs or tables, and through the opened 

door he caught a glimpse of a fresh-looking maiden, with a linsey 

skirt and tucked-up gingham gown, her dark-brown hair banded 

neatly under a fresh white linen cap: She was sweeping the red 

brick floor, and singing all the while, unconscious of a listener. 

As his shadow darkened the doorway, already in the shade, 

her song ceased, and she looked up, and, notwithstanding the 

pre-occupation of Jesse's mind, he could not help noticing how 

gentle were her hazel eyes, and how modestly she answered his 

inquiries for the clerk ; then showing him into a second apartment 

which overlooked the street, dusted a rush-bottomed chair for him 

to sit down, and unobtrusively returned to her work as a matter 
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of course, with a manner as far removed from bashfulnessas from 
boldness. 

He could hear that once or twice she went out to the end of 
the tunnel, coming back to remark, " Father cannot be long ; he 
has only gone up the town with a pair of shoes to the Castle 
Inn." The intonation of her voice fell upon Jesse's ear as 
differing from the ordinary Wiltshire drawl, and he missed the 
broad, familiar dialect, though his impressions were as vague as 
they were involuntary. 

The fact was, Bosanna Beckingham had on the death of her 
mother when she was only ten years of age, been taken into the 
service of Madame Penruddocke, of Fyfield Manor House, near 
Pewsey, where her aunt, a Mrs. Head, was housekeeper, and she 
had there been taught and trained as young girls in good families 
were in those days. 

Though his father's death had filled him with sorrow, and his 
mind was pre-occupied with the arrangements to be made, Jesse 
could not shut his eyes to the lissom figure flitting in and out, 
and what the eye took in unwittingly the mind as unconsciously 
retained. 

In about twenty minutes by the gaunt oaken clock reared 
against one corner of the front room (a combination of kitchen and 
parlour for Sabbath occupation), Peter Beckingham, a small, 
keen-eyed man, with a thoughtful cast of countenance and a 
deliberately modulated voice, came in with a limp, as Jesse could 
see through the open door of communication, having a bundle of 
leather under his arm, which he threw down close by his bench 
on the brick floor, having first wiped the dust from his broad- 
buckled shoes on the rush door-mat. 

" Eosanna," he began " guess who's — dead ? " he would have 
said, but catching sight of the stranger, who had risen, he stopped 
short, and coming forward Rosanna introduced her visitor : — 

" Father, this young man has been waiting twenty minutes 
to speak to you about opening a grave ; " at once retiring to the 
common room, where she began to peel potatoes for their dinner ; 
no thought crossing her mind that these twenty minutes were 
but the precursors of as many eventful years. 

Presently the two men left the house together, and then some- 
thing prompted her to follow to the door and watch them along 
the paved pathway, until they rounded the church and were hidden 
from sight. Then she went back to stir and fan the neglected 
wooden fire on the open hearth before putting the potatoes on to 
boil. 

" I wonder where he comes from," she munmxi^d, *» ^^ 
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went about her work. "He's full of trouble, poor fellow; 
that's plain to see. Well, his shoulders are broad enough to 
bear it, an' he looks right over father's head. He's big enough, 
at any rate. I'd like to know what they call him at home. I 
reckon he don't belong to Marlborough ; he'd a riding- whip in 
his hand. I wonder if he is married and who's dead belonging 
to him ? Perhaps his mother ! It makes one feel main sorry 
for him ; he looks so cast down. 

And while the young woman's thoughts went forth, pitifully and 
inquiringly, towards the sad-looking stranger, he stood reading 
his grandfather's name on the headstone of a grave in close 
proximity to that of the Beckinghams, and with Peter Beckingham, 
the clerk, made the necessary arrangements for opening it to 
receive all that remained of Peter Beckingham's once-upon-a- 
time rival. Theirs was no sumptuous feast, hard times precluded 
that; yet Peter Beckingham took the young man back to share 
it. It may be that he thought it time to bury the last figment 
of ill-feeling, now Tom Wilton lay in his coffin, and that some 
fiednt stirrings of old memories induced him to show civility to 
the son of the man he had in his early years supplanted. 

The mention of Jesse's name, and that of his dead father, 
brought up to Bosanna's mind all the stories she had heard of 
her mother's courting days, when the strapping wheelwright had 
been jilted for the little lame shoemaker, to the surprise of every 
body in Marlborough. 

This set the girl speculating whether the dead wheelwright 
was as fine a man as the living one before her, who seemed too 
troubled to eat ; and her pity for the father somehow transferred 
itself to the son, to be in nowise lessened by the moralising of 
Peter as he beat the sole-leathers on his lapstone, drove his awl 
through welt and uppers, or drew out his waxed thread with a 
jerk long after Jesse had taken his departure. This was not 
until late in the afternoon, he having had to wait until the Kev. 
Marmaduke Tempest, J.P., had finished his magnum of after- 
dinner port, and was in the humour to see him ; for woe betide 
the underling who took upon himself to conclude any business 
relating to baptisms, weddings, or burials without first consulting 
the vicar, who regarded himself as lord of the parish, with as 
many rights and privileges as a feudal baron. His curate, the 
Rev. Leo Chamberlain, had not a very enviable time of it ; but 
he was a patient man and bore his cross meekly. Peter, the 
clerk, had the gift of silence, and so the three got on pretty well 
together, considering. 

Peter's taciturnity was not abnormal ; it had grown upon him 
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in his loneliness, after his wife's death and his little Bosanna's 
removal to Fy field. He would fain have kept his one child with 
him, but when Mrs. Head accused him of selfishness, asked him 
what he could teach a girl that was worth learning, and said he 
was flying in the face of Providence, he resigned her '* for her 
own good,'* he said, but he missed her artless ministrations. 

Mrs. Head found out what he had already taught, and took 
care that Eosanna's ability to read, write, and cast accounts 
should not be lost for want of practice. It was truly a benefit 
to the girl, but Mrs. Head chiefly desired to save her own eyes. 
And, being a sort of supernumerary, Kosanna was often sent 
from the stillroom to assist the laundress, the housemaid, or the 
cook, and at length was promoted to read and sew for the ladies 
themselves, and thus her acquirements were various. 

There was a large farm on the Fjrfield estate, let to a tenant 
named Bailey, and when Bosanna was little more than sixteen, a 
carter, named Milsom, in his employ, fell desperately in love with 
her sweet fresh face and musical voice, as he saw and heard her 
singing, Sunday by Sunday, in the choir of Milton Church. 

His eyes, and soon his feet, followed her whithersoever she 
went, and she being the emissary of her aunt or the ladies to 
take their letters to the distant post at Pewsey, or bring away 
any Ipng there, and do other little errands, he had frequent 
opportunities of seeing her sdone. 

At first the big fellow was too bashful to do more than gape 
at her as she passed him in the lanes, or to draw his horses aside 
to let her go by, but after a while he began to nod, then to say 
shyly, ** Thic be a vine mamin," when he met or overtook her, 
and so long as he confined his attention to these civilities, 
Bosanna had no perception whither they tended. But soon he 
began to sidle up to her, and perhaps wind up a rustic com- 
pliment with an attempt to take her hand. This, Bosanna, who 
had seen the stately deference paid by noble youths to young 
ladies in the old Manor House, could not permit ; she shrank 
from his familiarity, and to avoid him took her way across the 
meadows. This did not always serve her. The footpaths either 
skirted his master's fields or crossed them, and so surely as he 
was on the farm within range, and his eye caught sight of her 
grey-dufiel cloak and hood, he threw down whatsoever imple- 
ment he held, and risked dismissal to join her. 

It was not the least use for her to beg him to leave her, or to 
threaten to tell her aunt or Madam, or to change her route ; he was 
persistent, and if he did not cross her path one of the three post- 
days, he was sure to do so another, either in Fyfield or Pe^«ft^ • 
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It was equally vain for her to persist that she did not care 
for him ; he was one of those men of obtuse intellect who think 
a woman only wants wooing, and in pursuance of his idea, 
he went so far one afternoon as to throw his strong arms around 
her, and take the kisses she refused with so much indignation. 
She was crossing the Fyfield pasturage, and he had come 
upon her through a gap in the hedge when within sight of the 
stone wheatsheaves on the old Manor House garden wall. 

Her aunt, making elder-flower water in the still-room, heard ' 
a faint sound, as of a distant scream, floating across the road, 
but set it down as the cawing of a rook she saw wheeling over- 
head ; again she heard it and complacently looked up at the sky 
to see the same bird gyrating in the ether. 

Presently, in came her niece, flushed, panting, and tearful ; the 
fastening of her cloak awry, her hood dragged back, her cap- 
strings loose, her brown hair in disorder, and simultaneously 
there was a sound of hoofs and a ring at the side-door. 

The lady of the Manor had a nephew staying with her, and 
the visitor, Mr. Gilbert Tempest, was a college friend of his, on 
whom the good lady looked askance as very black pitch indeed ; 
albeit he was the son of the Marlborough vicar. 

He was barely nineteen, and as yet the razor met no opposition 
on his chin ; but he had the dash, the audacity, and assumption 
of a man, with the fair face of a girl, and he thought himself 
superlatively handsome. 

It was to the timely arrival of this individual Bosanna owed 
her release. He had already drawn rein at the Fyfield gate, 
when the scream Mrs. Head disregarded caught his sharp ear, 
and looking forward he saw a little way off in a field slightly 
elevated above the lane a handsome girl struggling to free herself 
from a clown in a smock-frock. A hint to his horse carried him 
to the stile in less time than it takes to write it ; and then, hurl- 
ing a fashionable oath or two at the carter with a voice of 
authority (like an echo from the Marlborough justice-room), he 
cried, " Kelease the young woman this instant " (seeing he 
hesitated), "or I will come and lay my whip across your 
shoulders, you lout of a clodhopper." 

The rustic mind was then more deferential to its " betters " 
than in this day and generation, and I'rom force of habit the 
imperious young dandy was obeyed, though the scowl on the 
carter's brow put into modem words, would have been, ** Who 
asked your interference, you young whipper-snapper ?" As it 
was, he gave a loutish shuffle as tibe young gentleman leaned 
from his horse and gallantly extended a hand to help the agitated 
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maiden over the stile, saying as he let her go, '* I meant no 
harm ta she. Mayent a chap kiss his zweetheart wieout she 
zettin' oop a girt squeal. 

** Sweetheart, indeed !" retorted the horseman, loudly enough 
for the flying girl to hear. ** A pretty girl like that is a sweet- 
heart for your betters, clodpate." 

" That's as voke think, zur. I reckon that a honest varmer's 
man as love's true be a better zweetheart for a sarvant girl like 
she, than vine gentelvoke like ye," the man muttered between 
bis teeth as the flne gentleman rode off, and smiled to see the 
pretty face and figure disappear at the servant's entrance of the 
Manor House. 

There was a sudden commotion in the housekeeper's room ; a 
quick succession of questions which her excited niece could only 
answer with hysterical sobs and tears. She had a delicate sen< 
sitive mind, had Eosanna, to whom the pertinacious attentions 
of her rustic adorer had given only pain; and this last rude 
outbreak of his love was a shock to her native modesty. 

When at length she became sufficiently coherent to explain, 
her aunt rated her in no measured terms for letting months go 
by without opening her lips to her elders, who were the fittest 
persons to cheek Milsom's advances. 

In the midst of this tirade the drawing-room bell rang for 
Bosanna, but the housekeeper answered it in person, intending 
to lay the whole matter before her mistress, as her best course. 

To her surprise, when she made her curtsey to her lady, she 
was called upon to thank as the protector of her niece one 
whom she knew as the most audacious scapegrace in Marl- 
borough. She had been housekeeper at the vicarage when 
Gilbert was first breeched, and had boxed his urchin ears many 
a time and oft when he put pebbles in her pickle-jars and jam- 
pots in lieu of fruit, or stole her cowslip wine and filled the 
bottles with soap-suds ; or bored holes in the logs of wood set 
apart for servants' use, and filled the gaps with gunpowder or 
salt. His last freak, at which the vicar laughed immoderately, 
had been to take a sucking-pig from the sty and place it in the 
housekeeper's bed, an indignity which she had resented by 
throwing up her situation. 

With the concurrence of Madam, Mrs. Head went to the 
cluster of cottages called '' the hamlet," in quest of Milsom, and 
after a sharp lecture succeeded in extorting his promise not to 
molest her niece in future. But still the carter's hungry eyes 
seemed to devour the girl as she sat in church ; and now 
another admirer began to haunt her path, more di^^^<&^ V^ 
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the wary housekeeper than the swain in the smock-frock, since 
the clergyman's son had access to the Fyfield grounds and 
mansion, from which the more worthy peasant was shut out. 

Her guardianship hecame onerous ; and Mrs. Head loved an 
easy life. She warned Peter Beckingham, though in less figura- 
tive language, that there was a wolf prowling about the fold 
where lay his one ewe lamb ; and Peter lost no time in *' want- 
ing his daughter home to take charge of his house," which had 
been a truth to him all the years she had spent at Fyfield. 

The very week after Rosanna went home Milsom was sent by 
Farmer Bailey with a load of hay to Devizes market. There 
was a recruiting party passing through the town. He left 
horses, cart, and hay in the midst of the market to take care of 
themselves, and in the madness of desperation — enlisted. 



CHAPTER II. 

IN THE MARKET PLACE. 



Quite ten months had gathered in their harvests, sifted their 
white snows over holly and mistletoe, wept their cold tears over 
snowdrop and crocus, blown their bleak winds over anemone 
and daffodil, smiled in sunbeams on hawthorn and lilac, played 
with the golden tresses of the laburnum and the proud spikes of 
the horse-chestnut, kissed into leaf the coy buds of oak and 
beech, and, radiant with warmth and light, filled the air with 
fragrance of rose, and gilliflower, and new-mown hay, between 
the day when Rosanna Beckingham took her tearful leave of 
Fyfield and its gracious mistress, and the Pewsey carrier's cart 
carried her and her well-filled box to Marlborough ; ten 
months, I say, had run their, course between the day Peter 
Beckingham welcomed his daughter back to his solitary hearth, 
and that other day when Jesse Wilton had sat down in their clean 
sanded parlour, and waited for the clerk ; bespeaking her maidenly 
sympathy by his abstracted air and saddened voice. 

** It was quite time I came home, father," had been one of 
Rosanna' s first exclamations ; " everything does seem so forlorn 
and neglected ; the place does not look as it did when mother 
was alive. But I'll smarten it up before long, and you too." 

She was as good as her word, and Peter saw once more what 
mop and pail, brush and duster, soap and water, sand and beeswax 
could do in the hands of an active woman. The brazen face of 
the tall clock no longer loomed through a veil of dim glass, its 
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oaken case had grown resplendent, and so had the oak bnrean, 
with its bright brass handles, opposite to the window, and the 
three-legged oaken table nnder it, and the comer cupboard ; the 
msh-bottomed chairs had had a fresh coat of paint, the brass 
candlesticks, snuffers, and tray on the mantelshelf shone in the 
light which streamed through the clean window-panes ; there 
was a cover on the deal table in the middle of the room, a rug 
on the hearth, over which a bright fender and fire-irons kept 
guard, and the whiteness of the sand-scrubbed floor was only 
rivalled by the redness of the kitchen bricks. 

She had enh'vened the dull grey walls with three or four 
strongly-tinted Scripture pieces painted on glass, bought from a 
travelling pedlar whilst at Fyfield ; and what though David and 
(xoliath, and Daniel and the hons, were glaring incongruities, art 
had not set a critical foot in cottage homes in the last century ; 
and to Peter Beckingham they were triumphs of pictorial illustra- 
tion, brightening up the one room as Bosanna's own face and 
voice brightened and cheered the whole house. 

The disciples of St. Crispin are a meditative race ; and Peter, 
albeit he had never read Harvey's " Meditations among the 
Tombs," and had no acquaintance with '* Zimmerman on 
Solitude," from the very loneliness of his widowerhood, his 
proximity to church and churchyard, his avocations, both sacred 
and secular, and his personal infirmity, was more than others 
disposed to be meditative ; and now, as he bristled and waxed his 
taching-ends, drove his awl through welts and uppers, tightened 
his stitches with a jerk, or beat his sole-leathers out on his lap- 
stone, his thoughts went back to the wife and mother whom 
Rosanna so much resembled, and he took himself to task for 
sending her child away, and marvelled how he had contrived to 
exist without her. 

'' It just seems as if my dear Susannah's angel were flitting 
abont the old place, lighting it up like a sunbeam, and filling 
the rooms with the melody of heaven," he would mutter to him- 
self, as she went about her household duties, singing hymns and 
psalms the whole day long. " I ought to have had her under my 
own care long ago, before either common folk or gentry were 
after her. I'm glad the one chap's listed — she's well rid of him ; 
and if I catch Gilbert Tempest, or any of his lot, prowling about 
here, I shall see what can be done with a leather stirrup, aye, 
even if the vicar turns me out of my clerkship the next day." 

For it so happened that in removing his ewe lamb from 
Fyfield, he had brought her more directly in the way of the 
vicar's son ; and there was no end to the pretences xjniOiex ^\3ac\i 
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Oilbert Tempest had called at the clerk's in hopes to find Bosanna 
alone. Bat the old man was sharp-eyed, and the daughter was 
discreet ; she was not given to gaddmg, and kept well within 
doors, where her father on his bench served as a sentinel. 

Mr. Gilbert's knock or voice in the doorway was certain to 
send Bosanna up the enclosed stairs to ply her needle out of his 
way, so long as she heard him below ; whilst he, lounging against 
the doorpost, or carelessly seated on their white deal table, flicked 
his fashionable shoes with his cane, and talked to Peter of his 
dogs or his guns, of college life, the last news from London, or 
the movements of fleet or army, in which last he appeared 
to have special interest ; but his glance would wander to the 
enclosed stair-foot ; and when his patience was exhausted, he would 
slash his shoes with a suppressed oath, and take his free-and-easy 
elegance off. 

It was not always she could escape him. She had learnt tam- 
bour and other kinds of fine needlework at the Manor House, and 
had no lack of employment for her ready fingers. This, how- 
ever, involved going abroad either to receive orders or to take 
home completed work ; then, as her father's housekeeper, she 
was bound to carry her wicker basket to the market-place on a 
Saturday, and use both care aud calculation in making her bar- 
gains. And close as the market-house was to her home, Gilbert 
Tempest was pretty sure to be hanging about; and having a 
notion that she ought to be proud of his notice, thrust it upon her. 

He did it, however, with some degree of condescension, and 
had always a plausible pretext for addressing her ; but she was 
sensible he did it with a freedom no lady of his own rank would 
have suffered. He had messages, real or fictitious, from the 
ladies of Fyfield, but he always contrived to tack on to those 
vague commissions notes of admiration all his own. The only 
real item of news he ever had to communicate had been told in 
this way : ** My good girl," said he, accosting her under the 
Penthouse in the High Street, " you can visit Mrs. Head now 
without any fear of rustic beaux. The amorous swain who 
exacted such heavy tribute from those ripe lips of yours will 
trouble you no more." 

"Has anything happened to John Milsom, sir?" she asked, 
not without some little hesitation, as doubtful how the inquiry 
might be interpreted. 

*' Oh, Milsom was his name, was it ?" Well, my dear, I 
understand that Milsom, whose heart it seems had been wounded 
irrecoverably by your bright eyes, in utter despair at your cruel 
flight, betook himself to Devizes, and, leaving the farmer's 
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horses, cart, and load of hay to take care of themselves, took King 
George's shilling from the gallant sergeant who was recruiting 
there, mounted a cockade, and marched after the fife and 
drum, in good prospect of being shot by the French as effectually 
as by the arrows of Cupid.'* 

"I am very sorry, sir, but I could not help it," and she 
looked sorry ; for though the rough carter had no attraction 
for her, and his persistent wooing had made him still more 
repugnant, she would have been less womanly had she not felt 
grieved at his reckless enlistment, knowing herself to have been 
the cause. 

"With that expression of her regret, she would have curtseyed 
and moved on had her interlocutor been so minded ; but, against 
her will, he kept her in conversation, utterly regardless that the 
street was thronged with people, ready enough to observe, and 
to pass free comments on the long and apparently interesting 
confabulation 6i two young people, of opposite sex and different 
rank ; his own character as a " wild slip " throwing a weight in 
the scale in Bosanna's disfavour. 

Pewsey people had brought the news of Milsom's enlistment 
to the market, along with their butter and eggs, hours before 
the clergyman's son addressed himself to the clerk's pretty 
daughter, and, in consequence, ere Rosanna reached her own 
home, she was troubled with two well-meant scraps of gratuitous 
advice from widely different individuals. 

I have said that a group of pillars supported the Market-house,, 
having themselves a stone platform with an ascent of steps on 
three sides from the High Street, and amongst these columns, 
under shelter of the building, farmers' wives and others disposed 
of their commodities, though the shambles and general market 
lay beyond, in the ample roadway. 

It was under this Market-house Eosanna stopped at old Betty 
Colt's crockery stall, to cheapen a brown earthenware dish, and 
there it was she received the first lecture. 

*i Zo, Bosanna, Varmir Bailey's carter hev 'listed aeldroo* ye. 
Beant yo sheamed to be zeed in the Market-place, talking ta 
Passin's zon ? It's not vor Clerk Beckinham's girl ta takf wie 
he, tha loppin villin. Maidens' carikters is sooner cracked than « 
thie dish ; an' I zall think it my dooty to warn tha vayther, if 
I zee tha tak ta he agen." 

And Bosanna found it no easy task to convince the kind- 
hearted old woman that she laboured under a mistake. 

'* Doon't tak ta I ; didn't I zee ye goo red as a robin, an' what 

* AU through. t talk. 
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Yor wor ael that ! Gentlevolk's zons doon't ztop an tak ta 
zarvant-maids vor nothing, an' he bees noan of tha best zooart. 
An' noo Betty's done her pairt by ye." 

She had, for she had sorely distressed a tender heart by an 
unfounded suspicion. 

Ahnost on their own threshold she encountered the Rev. Leo 
Chamberlain, and he arrested her steps as she was hastening 
under the shade of the tunnel-gateway. His thin voice was 
tremulous with feeling, and his mild countenance, always grave, 
had a touch of pain in its deep lines, as though duty was impel- 
ling him to an unthankful office. 

" I hope, Rosanna," he began (girls of her class did not then 
affect to be addressed as " Miss ") I hope, for the sake of your 
good mother's memory, and your living father's peace of mind 
that what I have heard to-day is untrue." 

Rosanna flushed, and tears sprang to her eyes. What had she 
done that she should be thus taken to task ? 

**I perceive," continued he, with head bent the better to see 
her face, and make his low tones audible, " you know to what 
I refer. I trust for your present peace and future welfare that 
report has exaggerated." 

^^ I am sure, sir," and Rosanna's tears began to fall, '*I do 
not know " 

He interrupted her perhaps too soon : " Young woman, you 
do know, else why this embarrassment ? Denial only makes the 
case more lamentable." 

Rosanna looked up ; she was not conscious of wrong doing or 
thinking. '^ I am sure, sir, I have done nothing to be ashamed 
of; yet this is the second time to-day I have been rebuked." 

" Have you not jilted your sweetheart. Farmer Bailey's carter, 
for the sake of Mr. Gilbert Tempest, and by your falseness 
driven the true-hearted fellow to desperation and enlistment, 
only to throw yourself into the way of a young man who will 
never stoop to marry you, and whose very admiration is a dis- 
credit ?" Rosanua felt ready to drop with shame, though her 
cheeks burned with indignation. ** Will you please walk into 
the house, sir ; I cannot talk to you here. I am rather faint. 

He followed her in through the low door under the archway ; 
and having found the curate a seat, she leaned against the 
table as she explained to him how she had been persecuted by 
Milsom, had never given him encouragement, and how Mr. 
Gilbert had ridden up just in time to rescue her from him, and 
how after that she had come home to be out of his way, and of 
Mr. Gilbert too. And that if the carter had enlisted, ^e was 
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not to blame, and if Mr. Gilbert would stop to speak to her, she 
could not help it. And it was very cruel of people to say so 
many unkind and wicked things of her ; she should tell her father. 

The curate was only half convinced until this last outburst of 
genuine indignation. 

** Be sure you do, my girl. You can have no better counsellor 
than your father. And forgive me if I have said anything 
harsh or unkind. My intention was good. Young maids are 
not the best judges of young men ; and I felt it my duty to 
caution you against listening to Mr. Gilbert. Many gentlemen 
of his age pay compliments to pretty girls from sheer idleness 
and want of thought. I do not say Mr. Gilbert is one of these ; 
but a young maiden cannot be too prudent. Bemember 
Solomon says,M goodname is rather to he chosen than great riches.' " 

With that the curate went away, satisfied that he had said a 
word in season, leaving Eosanna sobbing on a chair by the door, 
where Peter found her half an hour later, much to his dismay. 

'' My dear, it is hard to bear the blame we do not deserve, " 
said he, when she had laid bare her heart to him, but think how 
much harder it would be if it were deserved. A clear conscience 
is a shield against the shaft of reproach. We must ^he careful to 
give the enemy no occasion to speak eviV Mr. Gilbert must be kept 
at a distance." And from that day he was kept at a distance, as 
far as was practicable ; but Bosanna's modest reserve only 
piqued his vanity. 

Mr. Gilbert, who threw time away without lightening the load 
on his hands, stood on the step of a shop in the High Street, 
with his face turned towards the clerk's bright windows, on that 
hot June morning, when Jesse Wilton turned into the gothic 
archway, entered the house, and there remained, although Peter 
was absent. 

The idler, whose tall straw hat, kerseymere pantaloons, lapel- 
collared, long narrow-tailed coat, and vest embroidered with 
straw were the severe mode, straightened his listless figure, 
and roused from his apathy as he watched that six feet of purpose- 
ful humanity, clad in homespun (evidently shaped and fitted 
by a peripatetic country tailor), pass into the humble dwelling 
where he knew his own superfine broadcloth to be unwelcome. 

His curiosity was aroused, though there could be nothing 
remarkable in anyone passing through an open gateway to 
church or churchyard, or even to the house of the shoemaker- 
clerk. But the whip the stranger carried and the dust on his 
garments proclaimed him a horseman from one of the outlying 
villages ; and being yonng and good-looking to boot, Mi. <Jl\^€s^> 
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Tempest was inclined to speculate on the probability of his being 
a favoured swain of Kosanna's from Pewsey. 

Presently he saw the fresh countenance and lithe form of 
Rosanna herself at the gateway, shading her eyes from the sun 
with one hanjd, and looking up the High Street as if for some one ; 
and he thought what a pretty picture she made in her checked 
gingham tucked-up gown, white cap and kerchief, and linsey 
petticoat, with the tunnel for a background, and the stone gateway 
for a frame. He wondered if she saw him ; but if she did she 
made no sign, and went away and came back again, unaware 
that he was watching her. This she did once or twice, and 
he had just resolved to step across and say ** good day *' to 
the blooming maiden, when Peter limped past with a bundle 
of leather and the opportunity was gone. 

The Silbury Hill Farm, as the small holding of the Wiltons 
was called, was six miles from Marlborough. The road was 
neither level nor over-good, and there were neither mourning 
coaches nor hearse to lighten the distance. But Farmer Wilton's 
friends were of the class to whom a few miles more or less 
are of small account, and they gathered sympathetically round 
the afflicted widow on the morning of the funeral, and bore 
the coffin reverently to the vehicle Jesse and Philip had con- 
structed for the occasion, a sort of light bier upon wheels, to 
which Whitefoot (himself a mourner for his master) was harnessed. 
Then, covered from head to foot in long black hooded-cloaks, like 
cowled monks, they fell into a sombre procession, the widow 
supported by her two sons, following next the dead, whose 
inurmurings were stilled, and in the plenitude of love and grief 
forgotten. At Marlborough the peculiar conveyance was left at 
the Castle Inn until the coffin was transferred to the shoulders of 
Wilton's neighbours from West Kennet, Beckhampton, and 
Bishops-Cannings. 

Cake and cider had been hospitably handed round before they 
started ; and the day being intensely hot and sultry, there was a 
fresh supply during the temporary rest — at that time, more than 
the present, all gatherings, whether for mirth or mourning, being 
provocative of thirst and copious libations. 

Leaving the funeral party at the inn, Jesse once more pre- 
sented himself at Peter Beckingham's to ascertain that all was 
ready, and had there been more light in the doorway, he might 
have seen at this time the young woman blushed as she answered 
him. 

'* You're late, sir ; Mr. Chamberlain and my father have been 
waiting in the church nearly half an honr." 
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Being late, he had hurried into the tunnel, and so ran against 
a young fellow in the gay uniform of the Wiltshire Volunteers. 

"Look where you are going, clown!" was the volunteer's 
first exclamation ; his second, in an undertone, to himself, '^ I 
protest, the very fellow who was here on Thursday ! So he 
came about a grave — that's clear. There's no fear of him as 
a spoil-sport. How awfully close it is ; there's a storm brewing 
overhead, or I'm no prophet. 

There was more than one storm brewing which broke that 
afternoon. 

The curate met the funeral procession as it emerged from the 
arched tunnel, and barely had his thin, but earnest voice began 
^^ I am the Resurrection and the Life,'' when like an echo from 
the skies a loud peal of thunder rolled from the distant hills, 
and the clouds above darkened like a pall. Eeverently and 
devoutly he led the way into the church, himself impressed, his 
ignorant hearers stilled to silence by that awful interruption. 

By the time the service within the sacred building was over, 
and the procession was ushered to the gaping grave-side, the 
clouds opened their sluices, and if it be true that " blessed is 
the corpse that the rain rains on," then Tom Wilton was blessed 
indeed ; for down it came in torrents, drenching alike the thin 
white surplice of the clergjmian and the heavy black cloaks of 
the mourners. Involuntarily the curate hurried through his 
office, whilst the artilllery of heaven rattling overhead almost 
drowned his voice, and the lightning played on the bright tin 
coffin plates. 

It was an awful scene : the dim Ught, the open grave rapidly 
tilling with water, the white-stoled priest, the sable mourners 
grouped around, the sexton shoveUing in the pulpy earth in 
haste, Ut by quick and vivid flashes, and the clerk's deep 
*' Amens," sounding like trumpet-notes through all. 

The service was not over when with one sharp crack the 
heavens seemed rent and earth was all ablaze, — and Prudence 
Wilton lay at her son Jesse's feet, silent and motionless. 

The spectators stood aghast and helpless at this catastrophe. 

'* Oh, my mother ! my dear mother ! she is killed," cried 
Jesse and Philip in a breath, stooping to raise her simultaneously; 
a life of possibilities, as it were, compressed into a minute. 

She was speechless, but not dead. 

" Thank God, she breathes ! " was Jesse's exclamation as he 
lifted the limp form in his arms. 

The clerk was foremost to offer assistance. " You had better 
carry her to my house. My girl will know boal ^\i&\> \,o ^o^ 

o 



** t think mfnm (mt nhmM run for a doctor," suggested the 
lU'V, iMut (/hftrrib^rflatn, $lh JenMe, in mienfus agony, with his 
rrtoihirr In Urn Mirong arms, followed the agitated clerk. 

** \N\wm shall I fiml a doctor, sir," promptly asked FhDip ; 
iho cftrai^) having pn;sse<l close at their heels into the clerk's 
parlour « v/Utirn to his siirfirise, Gilbert Tempest stood by the 
window, lloNanna being nowhere visible, and mattered some- 
tliing of having iakun nhcltor. 

'liirowing of Iuh wet surplice, the good curate answered the 
youth. " Vou aro a stranger, I shall find one readiest," and 
without nioro (mIo, away through the pelting rain his long legs 
wttnt as thouffh ho wore a horon or a crane, conscious not of 
ilui wot, l»ut the OhriHtian duty he had to perform. Soon a 
(iootor Htood hy tho lug Hofa, covered with blue check, on which 
MrH. Wilton wuh laid, UoHanna having tenderly removed her 
drouohod oloak. and bathed her brow with vinegar. 

** Hho in uttorly unoonMoiouH," was the dictum of the doctor, 
** and uutHt bo bhul on the iuHtant," and out came his case of 
lanooti and bandaging-tapo. Blooding was then the universal 
litpoolflOi for which gonoral practitioners wore always prepared. 

lioKannu had all a woman's Hhrinking horror of blood, so 
dt^KKo ht)ld tho bowl : but no daughter could have waited more 
{MWy 01* kindly on a mother tlum she on tlio widowed stranger 
W\\\n thrown ho ImHtily on her compasHion, and so insensible of 
all iluvt wuH dono for nor. 

•rho lanoot diti its work. IVudonoe Wilton opened her eyes 
^a\ tho wvu'ld onoo n\iUH> ; ai^d was tlmukfui for it all the rest of 
ho4* day** Uuiugh U\oy wore noitlior few nor joyous. She lived 
IW otho^»*» not for horsolf. 

1W watt Hx^ (m\\m\\\hh not U\o universal beverage then, hat 
UmukH to MadMu )\»\ruddiH>kt^ Uuiuuiua was able to offer a tiny 
oup of iXwi ti%^\i ttix\\\\\\\^\i as (toon as her guest had power to 
awallow. 

*' IUhI. k\\\\<^U w\d Uu> phy^o I aliall send/* Avore the doctor's 

'' )V yvm Uuuk w^ td\aU W aide to take my motb«r home, 
ail' ^ ' iiUtM'i\>^at^Ki Jlt^ssn^. a;» h^ baiHUnl tht> siurg«)ou his fee« 

'* 'IV U^' Uvw,>s U\xui^^ ^H^taiu ! '' wa^s tho laeouio roply. ** Best 
uv^ U'Y i^'' 

^^ Mi>*x WiUvui oau r^^uiaiu Ih^rt^^'' put m U^v^aima^ ^dio had 
vv\N^A^^\lv '' aiui I'U 58^> ihat 5dh> i* not m>^l^Wd/' 

'" Whi aiiv \c^y kuuL but I aw afraid v>f urouUu^e yoa." 

'' Vt^<a^v i^ uv> uxhkHk uuW$ vvhi mako il/* said iVI^^ sesi- 
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** It would not be possible to take Mrs. Wilton even to the 
Castle Inn in this heavy storm. You had better leave her 
-with us, sir/' added Bosanna. 

And so it was settled. Jesse was filled with gratitude; 
and, thankful that his mother was spared to them, though 
still speechless, carried her upstairs like a child to Eosanna's 
neat room, into which no male foot had hitherto intruded. 

Be sure its subtle influence sank into his heart, even at such 
an hour ; and he joined his father's friends at the Castle Inn, 
little disposed to go home to a feast. But as it is the custom 
at Wiltshire funerals for a stranger, and not the next of kin, 
to take the place of the dead host at table and dispense hospita- 
lities in his room, he found no difficulty in dismissing them to 
the ''baked meats," himself remaining behind to be within 
call. 

Meanwhile another storm had burst, but that was at the 
vicarage, and was not elemental. 



CHAPTEB m. 

VICAR AND CURATE. 

Between the vicar of St. Mary's and his curate was a broad 
difference. They were as opposite poles, in purse, in person, in 
mind and in morals. 

The Eeverend Marmaduke Tempest, Master of Arts, Vicar of 
St. Mary's, Justice of the Peace (we must give the important 
personage's titles in full), was a pompous, pretentious individual, 
with no more claim to preach the gospel of Christ than his college 
and an influential patron could confer. He held his head erect 
on his thick neck, as if conscious that nature had not allowed 
him any superfluous inches in height, whatever years and good 
feeding might have added to his girth. His eyes were small 
and set in a sort of pulpy cushion, almost level with his grizzled 
eyebrows, which were not too far apart. He wore a clerical wig, 
as did most of his contemporaries, and it might be that the 
whiteness of hair-powder made his complexion florid in compari- 
son ; but people did say the port wine he drank had something 
to do with it, and with the thickening of his nose ; but I incline 
to think imperious choler was as much to blame ; and a modem 
physiognomist might say that growing acquisitiveness had 
broadened the nasal organ. 

At some time of his life this hot temper of his had flung him 
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down, and marked him for ever with a nervous twitching of the 
eyes and lips, as indicative of heated temperature as the rising 
of the mercury in a thermometer. Of course he wore shoes 
with broad silver buckles, fine black worsted stockings 
and kerseymere smalls, likewise buckled at the knees; his 
superfine deep-cuffed clerical broad-cloth coat was cut away in 
front to reveal the amplitude of the waistcoat beneath, which 
came with its deep-flapped pockets over the hips, and almost 
hid the heavy pendulous bunch of seals which told of as large 
a watch in the fob. Then he wore a falling white neckcloth, 
and out of doors a three-cornered hat thrust down on his wig, from 
which the hair-powder sifted on to his square, black shoulders. 

The very antithesis of all this was the Rev. Leo Chamberlain, 
a man of refined mind and manners — as times went — a younger 
son of an aristocratic family, to whom he owed little beyond 
his unstained lineage. Yet that counts for something when it 
serves to keep the poorer scions stainless too. 

Leo Chamberlain had passed the scathing ordeals of school 
and college unspotted. As a fag, he had been badgered and 
bullied and baited, taken more than his share of kicks and cuffs ; 
but when he in turn had a fag to do his bidding, he scorned to 
visit on another the indignities he himself had suffered. His 
patient endurance had won him the derisive epithet of the ** pet 
lamb," but more than once he proved his leonine pluck in 
defence of the oppressed, and in time the sobriquet was dropped. 

The vocation of the tall, thin, pale-faced student had been 
chosen of his own free-will, although he saw no prospect of 
preferment beyond a country curacy, and had no special gift of 
lungs or brilliant parts to take a congregation by surprise. But 
if his voice was thin, his heart was in his theme, and he warmed 
into enthusiasm which carried his hearers with him. The age 
was vicious an,d immoral, and he raised his feeble voice against 
the vices and the sin around him. He felt it his duty to be 
^Hnstant in season and out of season,'' and perhaps he made as 
many enemies as friends by his unswerving adherence to the 
text. It did not matter how tenderly he rebuked, or how mildly 
he exhorted, to those who lived at ease with themselves and felt 
rebuke and exhortation alike impertinence out of the pulpit. 
Sin in the abstract, as pertaining to the multitude, was matter 
for public condemnation, but sin special, and pertaining to the 
individual, was each individual's private property, and the 
curate's intrusion thereon was apt to be regarded as trespass. 

For all that, very few could openly resent these ministrations 
of the curate, so utterly did he lose himself in his divine Master's 
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work ; so sadly did he reprove wrong ; so tenderly did he strive 
to recall the straying sheep to the fold ; so often was his mild 
face seen by the fever-stricken cottager's bed ; so seldom at the 
luxurious tables of the rich. 

He was younger than the vicar by sixteen years, and 
the vicar was fifty-two. His clothes, of superlative cut, 
were worn until they were threadbare ; superior in quality 
were his black worsted hose, but many were the darns 
therein ; his linen was fine and well made, but Mrs. Shep- 
pard, with whom he lodged, knew how frequently it was 
mended before it was laid aside — to do duty for lint in a 
labourer's home — and no one knew better than Mrs. Sheppard 
how often the chicken or chop provided for his own dinner went 
away untasted to the sick or aged poor ho visited. The recent 
tax upon hair-powder, which had set the Rev. Marmaduke in a 
fume, affected not him; his dark-brown hair was tinted by 
nature, and he had long raised his voice against the wasteful 
extravagance of powder. He was wont to say, "Whilst the 
people are rioting for bread, and famine is almost at our doors, 
it is little less than criminal to convert the staple of life into 
anything but food ; and to ask for the manufacture of our flour 
into a powder for empty heads at the bidding of fashion, is to 
rob the poor of that which God gave for the food of all. Stai^a- 
tion protests against the vain extravagance as wicked waste 1 " 

Such was the man when he read the burial service over 
Parmer Wilton's body in the terrible thunderstorm ; a man to 
whom storm and shine were as one when duty had to be done ; 
a man who thought with St. Paul, " God forbid that I should 
glory save in the cross of Clmst." 

This was the man who, hurrying back with the doctor, 
encountered Gilbert Tempest in the gateway when the storm was 
blowing over, and who, having satisfied himself that Prudence 
Wilton was recovering, hastily followed the gay volunteer 
through the dripping rain until he overtook him, near the 
entrance of Bio whom Lane, within a few yards of the vicarage. 

** Stay, Mr. Gilbert ; I wish to exchange a few words with 
you!" 

Mr. Gilbert turned his fair head, and his head only. 

'* Well, sir, what now ? " 

It was not very deferential, but then he had heard the same 
preface from the curate more than once, and did not take kindly 
to his "few words." 

The curate came up with him. 

" I saw you at our clerk's a while ago," he said, suggestively. 
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** Well, what of that ? I suppose a fellow may take shelter 
from a thunderstorm ! " he jerked out with snappish jauntiness. 
Something had evidently ruffled his temper, for he plucked at his 
incipient whisker as he spoke. 

"Undoubtedly," assented the curate, quietly, with a slight 
inclination of his head. *' But why he should prefer to take 
shelter there, where his presence is objectionable, with the open 
Market-house close at hand, is a question ? " 

'^ A question, sir, I must decline to answer. My catechism 
days were left behind when my name was enrolled as a cavalry 
officer," and the smooth lip curled somewhat disdainfully. 

The reverend gentleman could scarcely forbear smiling at 
assumption founded only on twenty years of life and a subaltern's 
rank in a volunteer corps, yet he answered with gravity : 

" I too am a soldier, sir, and may not let my spiritual sword 
rust ingloriously whilst folly has to be combated or sin over- 
powered, and it is my duty alike to warn you and to protect an 
innocent girl." 

** If you mean the pretty Eose, I can only say she is thorny 
enough to protect herself, even were she not guarded by a very 
dragon of a father." 

" I am glad to hear you say so, Mr. Gilbert ; but if the breath of 
scandal reach the fair flower, no thorns on its stem will save the 
bloom from withering. I once more entreat you, by all that you 
hold dear or sacred, to leave that young woman in peace. You 
cannot haunt the gateway at all hours, or enter the clerk's house 
uninvited, without giving gossip licence to wag its poisoned 
tongue." 

The repulse he had had from Bosanna that day must have 
stung Gilbert, he answered the curate's earnest adjuration so 
irritably. * * You have the character of a meddler in matters which 
do not concern you, Mr. Chamberlain. I have a father, sir, 
quite competent to admonish his son if needful, and Eose 
Beckingham has also a father as competent to look after his 
blooming daughter. The vicar's son is not amenable to his 
father's curate." 

** Very well, Mr. Gilbert ; then as in duty bound the curate 
will lay the case at once before his vicar. " So saying, Leo 
Chamberlain entered the hall of the old vicarage, much of the 
foregoing conversation having been held in the shrubbery, and 
on the steps after the door was opened. 

Gilbert had not anticipated this move in the game he was 

laying, but it was too late to recover his piece, and being thus 

kmated he felt exasperated alike with himself and with his 
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antagonist. He stalked sullenly to his own room to doff his 
uniform, his sword clanking as he went. 

Presently the library bell rang violently : Mr. Gilbert's presence 
was required. Mr. Gilbert did not hurry himself, and again the 
bell sent its echoes through the vicarage, as if plucked in a series 
of spasmodic jerks. 

This time Mr. Gilbert thought proper to obey the summons, 
lounging negligently into the room, with the easy confidence of 
one who had long ago taken the measure of his father's foot. 
But the foot had outgrown his measurement literally and 
metaphorically since he left the house for drill in the early 
morning. Faint flutterings in the great toe had overnight pulsed 
their warnings to the Rev. Marmaduke's unprepared brain, and 
(whether the electric disturbance of the atmosphere had aught 
to answer for, let scientists determine) before the volunteer was 
fairly out of sight a legion of red-hot lances seemed to probe 
the sensitive toe's very marrow : a cataract of blood seemed 
to rush boiling into his swelling foot, and seethe like lava in 
the centre of a volcano, until the crimsoned skin shone with 
the fiery tension, and the vicar's twitching face and impatient 
ejaculations bore testimony to the strength of this attack of gout. 

It was not a very propitious time, one might think, for the 
curate to approach the vicar with the uncomfortable intelligence 
that his only son was making persistent advances to the daughter 
of St. Mary's clerk. 

As it happened, no better season could have been found. At 
another time the Rev. Marmaduke might have passed it over 
with a coarse jest, or a light laugh, as a folly of youth : one 
grain of the bushel of wild oats all youths of spirit were expected 
to sow ; but with his foot as it were in the claws of a demon, he 
was glad of an opportunity to vent his irritability — even on 
his own son. And let me say that if the vicar's language and 
paternal teaching come not within our clerical standard, the man 
and the period are to blame, not the chronicler. 

With his foot (swathed in flannel) elevated before him on a 
chair, he sat, as his son entered the room, within reach of the 
bell, the curate standing, hat in hand, with his legs crossed and 
one elbow resting on the carved chimney-piece. 

'*You graceless dog! What is this I hear? Have I spent 
my money on you like water, that you should disgrace yourself 
and me by an amour with our clerk's girl ? Ooh-h-sh-sh ! " 

Gilbert's pale blue eyes shot vicious glances at the curate. He 
answered scornfully : " I did not know it was a crime to admire 
a pretty girl, whoever might claim her as his child." 
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** You rascal, you, then you own it ! And my own dak's — 
Ooh-h-f h ! Do you mean to disgrace us with your low love- 
making ? If you dare to sow your wOd oats so near home, 
I'U— 111 cut you off with a Oh ! Oh ! " 

Mr. Gilbert had crossed his arms over the high carved back 
of a chair, against which he stood, and looked his fatha full in 
the face. 

*' I am sorry to find you suffering," he said, complacently ; 
'' and I think Mr. Chamberlain might have found a fitter season 
to asperse your son." 

He looked so little sorry that the vicar flamed up and rated 
his son vigorously, without leaving a gap for the curate to edge 
in a word, except when the pincers of pain drew out of the 
former a lengthened groan. But the gist of the rebuke was the 
seandaly not the wilful wrong, or the possible sin ; and when the 
good curate urged the purity and innocence of Kosanna as 
treasures to be guarded, the vicar, turning round, assailed the ab- 
sent maiden as '' an artful baggage, seeking to entrap a gentleman's 
son.** And then the gentleman's son did an act of justice. 

*' Stop, father, not so fast ; the girl's too good to be falsely 
accused. A man might do worse than marry her ! *' 

Now broke a storm to vie with that of the elements, during 
which Peter Beckingham, Rosanna, curate, and Gilbert came in 
for abuse by turns. Naturally the excitement increased the 
gouty torture ; the vicar's lip and eye twitched incessantly, and 
groans which might have been hisses, from the breath being 
drawn through the teeth, alone interrupted the current of his 
splutter ings. The curate, finding it impossible to quell the storm 
he had raised, left the library and the house, and the delinquent, 
finding it equally impossible to edge in a word which did not 
fan the flame, continued to lean over the chair back and listen 
with imperturbable self-complacence until wrath should exhaust 
its own fountain. 

** Marry her — marry the brat of a parish clerk ! Gob — sh — 
you, you, you vagabond ! I mean you to marry Miss Penrud- 
docko, I do ! And you know it ! Ooh — sh — sh " (Madam or 
Miss Ponruddocke's probable view of the matter did not seem 
to occur to him). " And you must needs let your mouth water 
for tho unripe apple on the ground, whilst a fair one is growing 
on the tree above, within reach of your hand. Gh-h-h ; 
ssh-ssh-sh." 

" Not so near as you may think, father,** put in Gilbert, a 
sudden twinge having left an opening. ** I am sorry to see you 
suffer so much, sir," he added. 
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" It's a lie, you graceless young dog ; you would laugh in my 
face if you dared. But if I catch you running after Madam 
Penruddocke's cast-oflf maid, or any other penniless baggage in 
Wiltshire, and let Miss Penruddocke's fortune slip through 
your fingers, I'll do more than disinherit you — I'll send you, you 
feather-bed soldier, into the army, to fight your way or be killed 
by the French ! " and he clenched his threat with a very 
unclerical oath, for which, in common charity, we will hold the 
gout responsible. 

The news that a woman had been struck by lightning over 
her husband's open grave flashed through the town and district 
with marveUous celerity, considering that railways and telegraphs 
were far in futurity. 

Peter's doors in street and tunnel were literally besieged by 
inquirers of all grades, from old Betty Colt, the market-woman, 
to Mrs. Tempest, the timid little wife of the vicar, who went in 
the truest spirit of Christian charity to ask if she could be of 
any service in any way. She was one of the few to whom 
Peter's replies were not monosyllabic, and Rosanna, who was 
not an experienced sick -nurse, was grateful for the useful hints 
the kindly lady threw out, and the dainty trifles sent from the 
vicarage for the invalid. Helplessness has a natural claim on 
the care and sympathy of all women who are worthy the name, 
but some women, and those by no means the most robust of 
their species, seem to have a prescriptive faculty for sheltering, 
protecting, and caring for the helpless, the weak, the ailing. 

Mrs. Tempest, a little, fragile, delicate woman, who shrank 
at the sound of her husband's uplifted voice, was one of these, 
and Rosanna Beckingham another. The vicar's second wife 
charitably seconded the curate's spiritual ministrations in a way 
undreamed of by the stem Justice of the Peace. 

Hitherto Rosanna's sympathies had been expended on the 
ducks and the poultry at Fyfield, a sick lamb, or a neglected 
kitten, and a whole colony of birds, which she fed with crumbs 
from cook's bread-basket. The soothing of a little child left by 
its companions crying in the lane was more a satisfaction to 
herself than to the babe ; and when Mrs. Wilton was thrown on 
her inexperienced hands helpless and insensible, her heart went 
forth to the stranger with the alacrity of a divine inspiration. 
With her to bless was to be blessed. Yet the power was latent 
and unsuspected until circumstances called it forth. 

Whitefoot had a hard time of it during the week Prudence 
Wilton remained under the Beckingham roof; not that the dis- 
tance between Silbury Hill and Marlborough was great, but 
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Jesse's anxiety for his good mother was. Philip was less constant 
in his attendance at his mother's bedside ; but then he had to 
tramp it along the rough road, unless an empty cart chanced to 
overtake him. 

The last Wednesday in June (1796) was the day of the storm 
and the funeral ; and business both on the farm and in the wheel- 
wright's shed was at its height. Jesse had little time to brood 
over troubles, having to supply, to the best of his ability, the loss 
of father and mother both. It was an exceeding relief to him 
when on the Saturday morning, as his broad shoulders darkened 
the narrow doorway, which he entered with a stoop, Peter Beck- 
ingham, already at work, looked up from his low seat, and with 
the awl in his hand pointed to the enclosed staircase, and said, 
** She speaks ; be thankful." 

" Thank God for that !" exclaimed the young man fervently, 
as his heart gave a great leap of joy. "I was afraid we should 
never hear her dear voice again. It would have been a terrible 
affliction." 

** Might have been worse ! There's no trouble, unless you 
make it," observed the clerk, as he released the shoe he was 
stitching from the stirrup, shook the scraps from his leathern 
apron, and went to the stair-foot to call *' Bosanna !" in low 
deep tones. 

*' No trouble, unless we make it? We've made a sight of 
trouble for you and your kind daughter. I am sure I do not 
know how we shall ever make it up to ye. She has been an 
angel of goodness to poor mother." 

** There is no trouble, unless you make it," repeated Peter, 
adding, ** Bosanna ! th' maiden's in her glory ; she makes no 
trouble of it." 

Eosanna must have heard something of this as she came down 
the stairs with the light tread acquired on the polished oaken 
floors of the great house, for she blushed rosy red as she 
extended her hand to the grateful clasp of the son, who viewed 
her much as the medium of his mother's restoration. 

She laughed away his thanks, and ushered him at once up- 
stairs to a room neat as hands could make it, simply saying, 
"Step lightly, she cannot bear a noise;" then she delicately 
left mother and son together, and went to put her father's room 
into equal order, checking her spontaneous impulse to sing, lest 
she should disturb her patient. 

The following day being Sunday, Jesse arrived later, but 
stayed longer ; and he had the pleasure of finding his mother 
downstairs lying on the big check-covered sofa, with her lips 
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tmsealed. The widow spoke faintly, but Jesse sat close beside 
her, and listened without seeming weariness as she expatiated 
on the unselfish kindness and tenderness of Eosanna, who flitted 
in and out, busied with extra preparations for a more luxurious 
meal than they were wont to indulge in. 

She did all this with a deftness and propriety due to her 
Fyfield training, setting out the modest appliances of their 
humble table in her best style, to the admiration alike of the 
farmer's widow and the farmer's son, whose refinement extended 
not beyond a clean home-spun linen table-cloth, on which knives, 
forks, &c., were laid haphazard, and to whom plenty and a 
welcome were all the graces of a feast. 

The congregation, with the clerk in their midst, came out of 
church ; like a trickling stream through the tunnel, as many 
went away over the Green, or stopped on their way to read 
the last notice posted on the church-doors, or to discuss the 
latest political news — which reached country ears through many 
devious channels — or to interrogate taciturn Peter about the 
invalid. Mrs. Tempest, passing through the curtsejdng crowd, 
with a lady-hke **By your permission," to Peter, stepped into 
the house, and her step-son, Mr. Gilbert — on this occasion her 
escort to church — takmg the same permission to himself, followed 
closely in her wake, regardless of the displeasure visible on the 
clerk's countenance. 

Finding the sick woman lying in the parlour, and, contrary to 
custom, the dinner- table set out in the same room, Mrs. Tempest 
would have apologised and retired, but a whispered word from 
Prudence Wilton having reached the ear of Jesse, he rose from 
his seat beside the sofa, and, turning, ofiered the chair to the 
lady, with a bow more deferential than graceful. 

** Ton my word ! here is that fellow again. What on earth 
brings him here?" was Mr. Gilbert's exclamation to himself; 
•* and not a bad-looking sort of clod either. By George ! He's 
big enough for a life-guardsman." 

Jesse, whose magnificent proportions showed to advantage 
in his new mourning suit, in rising to salute Mrs. Temple, 
turned his broad back to the door, and Mr. Gilbert was 
unseen, 

"This is Mrs. Wilton's eldest son, ma'am," said Rosanna, 
respectfully, to Mrs. Tempest, with a slight rise of colour, taking 
no more notice of Mr. Tempest's son than a cold '* Good morn- 
ing, sir," in acknowledgment of his familiarly jaunty '* Good 
morrow, my Rose of Roses." 

Thus presented, Jesse, with a very full heait, \XxdiT^<&^ >iJxxfe 
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vicar's lady for her kind attention to his mother ; whilst Mr. 
Gilbert, sittmg apart, eyed the group, Jesse in particular, with 
considerable dissatisfaction, the more so as the grateful acknow- 
ledgments were extended to the Beckinghams, and the 
blushes of Rosanna were undoubted. Nor did his chagrin find 
alleviation when Mrs. Tempest required his attendance home- 
ward, and Jesse Wilton was left behind with his gratitude— 
and Eosanna. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON WHITEFOOT. 



On the following Wednesday Jesse brought a light cart with a 
seat across it, to take his much-loved mother to the home of her 
girlhood, her wifehood, and now of her widowhood, the old 
farmhouse under Silbury Hill, which they had all feared would 
never be seen by its old mistress again. 

The lightning flash which had struck her down, however, had 
kindled a new friendship not likely to die out, so many feelings 
helped to keep the flame alive. 

Not a syllable would either Peter or Rosanna hear of 
remuneration. " Couldn't take it, dame," said Peter ;. **it's one 
o' them scores as is best left over to th' Last Day." 

Then Mrs. Wilton pressed him to bring her kind young nurse 
to partake their hospitality at the farm; and Jesse warmly 
seconded his mother. 

*' Nay, friends," answered Peter, ** lame legs should keep near 
home ; and the parish clerk should be no farther to seek than 

the church, but " He had seen Rosanna's head droop and 

a shade gather on her features, " I thank you kindly for askin' 
Rosanna ; a blow on them downs might do the girl good. Town 
air doan't seem to suit some folk. But th' girl had best answer 
for herself." 

Her sparkling eyes had already answered for her ; and when 
she had made the widow comfortable, and shaken hands for 
the third time with both Jesse and his mother, they drove off 
with the understanding that she should be ready that day week, 
and Jesse bring Whitefoot with a pilUon to bear her away. 

The alacrity with which she cleared away all trace of invalid 

occupation, and put everything in order for his comfort in her 

absence, made Peter rejoice in his concession. He saw her 

^^ooking ruefully at the faded ribbon of her Sunday hat, as she 
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turned it round in her hand and expressed her ** wonder whether 
washing would improve it or make it worse." 

Peter had a well-worn triple brass box in his pocket, a box 
with another box in its lid, and a smaller again within that. It 
served him at once to keep his money and his snufl*. This he 
drew from his right breeches pocket, and, first helping himself 
to a moderate pinch of the pungent powder from the smallest 
compartment, he brought forth a half-crown from the largest. 

*' Here, Rosanna, take that and get thee a new ribbon," and 
Rosanna was quickly on her way to the mercer's with her half- 
crown, in the highest of spirits. 

A woman who has lost all care for her appearance, to whom 
a new bonnet or a new ribbon conveys no pleasurable emotion, 
is a creature utterly beyond hope. Let Quakerism, or Methodism, 
or any other ism tone down and subdue her taste in dress 
and adornment, still the principle is innate. The desire to appear 
attractive in the eyes of others makes the new garment 
or the simple bow of moment ; and at no age is this 
desire so strong as when the young pulses dance in ripening 
maidenhood before maturer cares come on ; and consciously or 
unconsciously, in nineteen cases out of twenty, some individual 
of the sterner sex is the stimulating power. 

Sure some such unsuspected agent must have been at work 
in Bosanna's breast to have made her so elated over a new ribbon 
for a gipsy-hat ; or it might be the air from the downs exhilarated 
her in anticipation, so gaily she stepped up High Street to make 
her purchase. 

The mirror in which she surveyed herself on the eventful 
morning was but a bit of looking-glass some nine inches by five 
across, in a rough reddened frame ; but the picture it presented 
was fresh and smiling. Hers were not chiselled features, but 
there was a sense of harmony in all its parts which made the 
countenance as a whole irresistibly charming. 

So thought Peter, as she stood before him with her skirts 
raised to show how well her new shoes fitted and set off the 
&ncy clocks she had knitted in her new grey stockings. And so 
thought Jesse Wilton as he rode up the street from the shop of 
Bailey the stone-cutter, and caught sight of her in the distance 
standing at the entrance of the old gateway. 

He had called at Bailey's to order a fresh inscription to be cut 
on the old Wilton gravestone, and in sympathy with his master's 
melancholy thoughts Whitefoot went leisurely along ; but no 
sooner did Jesse catch sight of the grey linsey skirt and chintz 
overgown, and the bit of pink ribbon tied uadet '^o^^Tm.<d2% 
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dimpled chin, than the melancholy vanished ; he put the animal 
to a trot, and came up briskly to greet and be greeted with a 
smile. 

Curiosity had something to set its leaves a-flutter, when 
Rosanna threw her arms around her father's neck in the gateway, 
apparently unmindful of any grime on his leathern apron, and 
gave him a farewell kiss which made younger lips envious, and 
then complacently allowed Jesse Wilton to lift her to the pillion, 
and to tuck her grey duffel cloak around her like a riding-habit, 
before he leapt to the saddle in front, and her arm went coyly 
round his waist for support, as they rode off, followed by many 
wondering eyes ; and tongues, travelUng fast as Whitefoot, 
pressed upon Peter as many questions, and made as many com- 
ments as if Bosanna had been the child of the community, and 
not of the clerk. 

*' Zo, naybor, yor 'Zanna be a riding off as vine as a lady," 
cried Plowman, the butcher's son from over the way, to the 
clerk, as he stood watching them up High Street. 

"Ay, indeed!" quoth Peter. 

" Be her gone to a new pleace ?" queried the other. 

" No," was the curt response. 

** Bean't thic th' zon o' that woman as wur struck by th' 
thunner-bolt ?" 

Just then up came Velvin, the obsequious barber, on his way 
to the vicarage, whither his daily duty carried him to dress the 
vicar's wig and shave his pimply chin. Bubbing his hands 
together and bending forward, he edged in, as it were, with a bland 
insinuation, ** A vine, lusty young vellow that. Miss Bosanna's 
new beau, I suppose ?" 

" You suppose wrong," was the answer. 

" Oh, I was not aware Miss Bosanna had any country cousins. 
Perhaps she is on her way back to Vyfield ? — No ! I see them 
turning the comer into the Bath Boad. She will be going on a 
visit for her health, perhaps. Do you think it is altogether safe, 
Mr. Beckingham ? Miss Bosanna is vastly pretty, you see " 

Peter had already turned in at his own door, saying to himself, 
" Safe ! ay ; safer than here ;" and after an interchange of con- 
jectures amongst the gossips, the barber pursued his way to the 
vicarage, primed with the news that Beckingham' s girl had got a 
new sweetheart, and he had carried her off to his friends. 

If Velvin the barber's report was not absolutely true at the 
time, it had all the value of prophecy. That was a dangerous 
ride for two young hearts, where pity and gratitude had paved 
the way for warmer feelings. 
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Now and again Jesse had taken his mother to fair or market 
on her pillion behind him during his father's illness, and once he 
had given their " black-eyed Sue " a similar lift on the way to 
spend a holiday with her father, a woodcutter in Savernake 
Forest, but never had so sweet and winning a creature 
clung to him for support. And she, equally new to the situa- 
tion, did cling, or she would have fallen, for high-roads were not 
then '* smooth as bowling greens." He could feel her heart pal- 
pitate against him if Whitefoot made a stumble or changed his 
trot for a canter ; and the light pressure of her warm hands set 
his heart beating double quick time beneath his waistcoat. 

They chatted pretty freely the first two or three miles, but 
gradudly the conversation was broken by long pauses, and resumed 
with more constraint. Fortunately, harvesting operations along 
their route supplied a theme, and he could point to cultivated 
or uncultivated land, to sheep on the downs, or passing carts 
which he had helped to build, sure of an appreciative listener. 
But as something began to crop up within him which was neither 
oats nor pease, his tongue grew less voluble, and his heart more so. 

Silbury Hill rose green against the sky before them to their 
right as they neared the bridge which spans tl\e Eennet, when a 
dusty regiment of infantry came in sight, to scare Whitefoot 
with their scarlet coats ; and as the fife and drum suddenly 
struck up obedient to conmiand, the horse grew restive under his 
double burden, backing against the bank and plunging in defiance 
of the rein. 

Eosanna shrieked with terror as Whitefoot reared, and she lost 
her hold of Jesse. At that instant a soldier darted from the ranks 
and caught her ere she fell. A quick short cry of recognition 
burst from the lips of each as he placed her gently on her feet 
beyond the reach of dangerous hoofs. 

The sharp word of command, " Soldier, fall in I" recalled the 
man Milsom before he and Rosanna could exchange another 
word. 

A hasty ** God bless ye T* reached her ear as, with a look of 
intense, passionate pain, he regained his rank and was speedily 
lost in distance and a cloud of white dust. But he bore with him 
the consciousness that he had held her in his arms once more for 
no matter how brief a space, and had saved her from threatened 
danger. Coupled with that came jealous fears and questions in 
his own heart of the fine fellow who was privileged to travel 
with her precious form so close beside him, whilst he had sold his 
very freedom for her sake. 

So rapid had it all been, that Jesse, occupied in «\\b^\mi\^ \^% 
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horse, was conscious of nothing beyond the fall of Rosanna and 
her prompt preservation by one of the regiment, whom he eulo- 
gised as a *' brave fellow,'' regretting that he could not stop to be 
thanked. The flurry of Rosanna he attributed solely to fright, 
and as they walked on side by side, he leading the horse until 
they reached the bridge, he endeavoured to soothe her evident 
perturbation. 

There was no lack of a topic now. She suffered him to lift 
her to the pillion and resume his seat almost in silence, but he 
was full of the bravery and bearing of the red-coats, of whom 
every man was a hero in his sight ; a ray, as it were, of his 
country's glory. 

Dame Wilton was waiting at the gate. The colour which 
had fled from Eosanna's face when she fell had all come back 
again, and as Jesse put out his arms to lift her from her seat, it 
surged upward to her brow, as from some secret fountain. 

" Welcome, my dear," the widow cried, kissing her on both 
cheeks. " You must make yourself at home, and ztay as long as 
your good father can spare you," and she led the way to the 
house-door over a path of flinty pebbles. ** But what a colour 
you tave got, zure-ly. I guess it is with riding through the zun. 
If the zun catches you so zoon, we shall send you back as brown 
as a gipsy — or as Zusan here." 

The Susan referred to was a handsome, dark-skinned, black- 
haired, black-eyed,''sharp-nosed damsel of twenty-three, or there- 
abouts, who stepped out of the rustic porch as they neared it, 
and, from under her wide-brimmed hat, surveyed the new- 
comer from head to foot, with a curious expression in those 
fiery black eyes of hers. 

Apparently the survey was not to her satisfaction, her brows 
contracted till their thick black bushes almost met, and she 
turned away with barely a salutation, muttering to herself, 
** What vor do he bring thic painted madam here ? Her bees 
fit vor naught." 

**I thought ye were in the hay-field, Zue," Dame Wilten 
called after her, lingering a moment in the porch te cateh her 
answer after Eosanna had gone forward into the house. *' What 
did ye come back vor ?" 

** To get a sight o' th* vine new friend ye've picked oop i' th' 
thunner-storm. Her be none o' my zort, an' I'm goin' back 
agen. An' I think Jesse had best stir hissel' if th* hay's to be 
carried i' th' zunshine. A nice varmer he bees, goin' a plea- 
surin' when th' hay's down !" and the woman's sharp touch- 
me-not nose curled with scorn. 
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** I think Sue had best mind her own business/' said 
Jesse to his mother, as he followed them into the large 
kitchen ; ** she sets herself up as if she was one of the family." 

" Never mind, Jesse ; zhe waited well on your poor father, and 
Tve a notion zhe was disappointed when Tom ran off to sea. 
Father used to think Zue had set her mind on him, so we must 
not be too hard on her, poor thing." 

This was addressed as much to Rosanna as to Jesse, Dame 
Wilton helping to untie the pink hat-strings the while. But 
Jesse only remarked, " Then she has changed her mind since," 
which set Rosanna speculating what he meant. 

He vouchsafed no explanation ; but after a word or so with his 
mother respecting his errand to the stonemason, which brought 
the widow's tears to her cheek, threw in as a hurried addendum, 
" We had an accident as we came along ; Rosanna will tell you 
all about it," and strode to his own room to dress himself afresh 
for farm- work, Sue's taunt not being without its point. He was 
not a thoroughbred farmer we know. His trade had been, until 
latterly, confined to the wheelwright's shed ; but he was farmer 
enough to know the value of the proverb, " Make hay while the 
sun shines." Perhaps he had been doing so ; albeit he had not 
been in the hay-field with Sue, and had taken a journey for a 
visitor who might as well have come by the Bath coach. The 
word accident checked Prudence Wilton's tears by turning her 
thoughts into a new channel. Rosanna's report was very brief. 
"The horse was frightened by some soldiers and their music ; he 
reared, and I fell off." 

** You will have hurt yourself," interrupted Prudence, in alarm. 

** Not at all. One of the soldiers rushed forward and caught 
me as I fell. And I had no time to thank the poor fellow," and 
she sighed, but she said nothing of any previous knowledge of 
the soldier. 

Dame Wilton, concerned at the very possibility of injury to 
her young visitor, was too anxious that she should rest in the 
late farmer's big arm-chair to note either the sigh or the ** poor 
fellow," and her ** Dear, dearl how thankful people ought to 
be !" was a very generalised observation, though her own recent 
escape no doubt pointed the ejaculation. 

Rosanna was in her element. She did make herself quite 
at home ; as much at home — with a difference — as at Fyfield. 

After a very brief rest, she insisted on helping Dame Wilton, 
who had not yet fully recovered her strength, to prepare dinner for 
the haymakers, and when Philip came for the huge basket and 
the stone jar of cider, she went back with him. into \k<b i^<^<i^ ^sA 
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taking possession of a hayrake, joined the line, and handled the 
implement with the hest. 

Sue followed her movements with a pair of eyes which seemed 
to hum in their sockets. The new-comer was not so helpless as 
she in her ignorant wisdom had supposed ; hut she liked her 
none the better for drawing the hay into the swathe with so 
regular and clean a sweep. But when she found that the ** Marl- 
borough Miss " was as much at home in the house, the dairy, or 
the poultry-yard, her dislike grew absolutely vicious, and when 
she saw that Jesse hovered near their visitor as if drawn by 
irresistible impulse, her jealousy strengthened day by day. 

Years ago, when she herself was a new-comer on the farm, 
Susan Bodman had made up her mind to be its ultimate mistress, 
and had set her cap at Tom — women wore caps at that time, 
and the saying was not a misnomer — but Tom had no mind to 
be married against his will ; and seeing no other means of escape, 
he had run off to sea. Tom's defection stung her ; but he had 
not carried the farm away with him ; and there being yet 
another marriageable sOn on whom the homestead seemed likely 
to devolve, she straightway devoted herself to the comfort of the 
querulous old man as the surest way to bespeak the esteem and 
affection of the survivors when he died. 

Jesse had seen her drift, and it is possible that in time he 
might have succumbed to her j&erce will, had not his dying 
father desired to be laid in St. Mary's churchyard, and so brought 
him into contact with gentle Eosanna Beckingham. Her 
influence was that of the "tender dew," imperceptible but 
permanent; Susan's force that of the thunderstorm, resistless, 
but soon spent and destructive. Resembling his own mother in 
many respects, Rosanna had had the advantage of superior 
training ; Susan was a rough, hard-working servant-woman, 
utterly devoid of even rudimentary education, but she did not 
hold herself the less fitted to be the wife of a small farmer, even 
though he had been to school, and could keep his own accounts, 
whether as wheelwright or agriculturist. 

Susan Bodman lost sight of the fact that the farm had always 
been Prudence Wilton's own. She trusted to her ownclevemess 
to put the widow " in her proper place " when once she had 
secured the son. She had, however, grown wiser than to attempt 
to precipitate matters. Tom had not been gone eighteen months, 
and the old man had only just been laid in his grave. She con- 
sidered she had best let things take their course ; the country 
around was too sparsely inhabited for a good-looking girl to have 
many rivals, even though she was but a servant in the family. 
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Imagine her chagrin to find herself of no aeeonnt, and a 
blooming maiden, unknown a month before, riding up to the 
door with her arm around Jesse's waist, and welcomed by 
Jesse's mother. A sharp pang of jealousy smote her at the sight, 
and she felt that Jesse himself was something to her as well as 
was the farm. 

Her fierce black eyes followed every movement or glance of 
either Jesse or Bosanna, whether in ha3rfield or house, and she 
discerned the magnetic attraction each had for the oiher long 
before its consciousness dawned on themselves. 

She had made a great display of sympathy with the widow 
and sons in their affliction, but her lugubrious efforts at con- 
solation failed either to impress the mourners or to allay their 
grief. Prudence Wilton had broken down utterly, and went 
about her household duties as one on whom a veil of sorrow 
rested. Bosanna came, and in a thousand little ways diverted 
the widow's attention from her own sorrows, or listened to her 
lamentations, and let the flood go free without attempt to stem 
its natural course with platitudes. 

This Susan saw, and, unable to comprehend the different 
effects of congeniality and affectation, set Bosanna down as an 
''artful madam," coming there to supplant her. The artifice 
was all her own. Bosanna was bom a comforter. Such women 
are, like poets, ' horn, not inade^" a distinction beyond the mental 
grasp of Sue, who saw only a possible mistress, where she had 
hoped to be mistress herself. In her mind Prudence Wilton was 
deposed the moment her husband ceased to exist. 

And, as I have said, Bosanna was in her element about the 
farm. Her father never knew how she missed the poultry and 
the cows of Fyfield. Now, she ran to feed the chickens and 
collect the eggs ; she patted Brindle, Milky, and Smiler, and 
when milking- time came, sat down on a low milking-stool to 
relieve their burdened udders, with her gown tucked up and 
protected by a big apron borrowed from reluctant Sue, who lent 
it with a warning which was almost a wish. ** Here it be; an' 
ye'd best be carevul, for our Smoiler be a nation kicker, he be." 

Dumb animals know their friends, and Smiler forgot to kick. 
Even the great tawny mastiff chained up to protect the open 
sheds had been conciliated. Jesse had introduced Bosanna to 
Gruff, and Gruff was dog enough to recognise his master's 
friends. He soon began to wag his tail on her approach, or lying 
at his ease in the sun, winked lazily as she went by without even 
the fiction of a bark. 

*'Drat it! if her beant a witch I'm not ZuBfiiii l^^^xs^dsi. 
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IVe bean on thic varm zin Gruff wur a pup, but he niver lets I 
goo bye wieout girning an' zhowin' his teeth," was Sue's com- 
mentary on Gruft's reception of the pleasant new-comer. 

Home-harvest, as it is called in Wiltshire, could not be a 
great matter on so small a farm, though farms were measured by 
a different standard then from what they are at present. Their 
recent loss might have exonerated Prudence from the obhgation 
to give a harvest supper ; but she took counsel with Jesse, and 
they decided on keeping up the old custom. 

** The poor labourers zo zeldom get a good meal nowadays, 
it would be cruel to disappoint them in the zelfishnesa of our 
own trouble," said Prudence, and that settled the matter. 

And now Rosanna shone to advantage, not at the supper- 
table, but in preparing for it. As a visitor. Dame Wilton would 
have had her hold herself aloof, and merely look on, but that 
was not Rosanna's way. She was best pleased when usefully 
employed, and showed a skill in cookery the farmer's wife had 
not expected from her. 

On Friday, the day before the supper, Jesse had shouldered 
his father's gun, and set off early beyond Silbury Hill in quest 
of a bustard, as a substantial and savoury adjunct of the feast. 
The huge bird is rare enough now, but then it was plentiful 
on the downs, and many were the holes in the ground where 
the two pale olive-grey dark-brown spotted eggs of the female 
bird were laid, or deserted if tainted by human touch. 

It was nearing noon, and the garden flowers were drooping 
under the fierce gaze of the sun ; dinner was almost ready, and 
on a hint from Dame Wilton, Bosanna ran down the path to 
look along the road for Jesse. The house presented a blank 
gable to tiie road, its windowed front looking out upon a strip 
of garden, a wide open grassy space, and i^e opposite sheds, 
which also offered a shoulder to the highway. A rough wooden 
paling and gate marked the boundary, and between house and 
fence, almost overhanging the gate, stood a fine ash- tree, limp 
with overpowering heat. 

When Bosanna reached the gate and stood beneath the shelter- 
ing ash, Jesse was little more than fifty yards away. Seeing 
her, he quickened his steps, and soon came up, his gun over 
one shoulder, a great bird slung over the other ; the game laws 
which preserved partridges and pheasants having left the larger 
and more dainty bustard to be well-nigh exterminated. 

** Oh ! here you are at last ; and what a fine bird you have 
brought ! Your mother was airaid you could not get a shot at 
one ; she says they are so shy." 
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** Shy ! I think they are ! Ahnost as shy as — as — you are.'* 

She blushed crunson, and would have turned away, but he 
took her hand and detained her. 

'* Don't run away, Bosanna ; I want you to look at the 
bird. I only winged him with the first shot, and he squirted 
his whole pouch of water on me before I could fire again." 

Bosanna stroked the soft bright plumage of the bustard with a 
tender touch, and sighed as she said, "Poor thing; I wonder what 
its mate thought of you carrying it off? Well, to me it seems cruel 
to shoot the poor birds. I cannot bear the sight of a gun." 

** You silly thing, birds were made to be shot and eaten. You 
would never do for a soldier's wife." 

There was a mournful cadence in the voice that answered, 
" Indeed I should not." 

Just then Sue's black head (the whiter for a linen cap) was 
seen craning firom the porch, and with the freedom of an old 
farm-servant she called out sharply, " Doo ee mean ta be theer 
ael day, Jesse? Yor mother wants ee." 

And Jesse, with a smile to Eosanna, obeyed the summons. 

He strode to the house, with the great bird over his broad 
shoulders, and Bosanna, loosing her hold of the gate, prepared 
to follow him, when her steps were arrested by a well-known 
voice addressing her by name. 



CHAPTEB V. 

A LISTENER. 

The voice was that of Betty Colt, who had come panting 
along the dusty road by the side of her low crockery cart, 
drawn by a couple of large dogs, which strained and panted in 
their harness ; and took her stoppage at the farm-gate as a 
welcome signal to he down in the hot, white dust, and let their 
lolling tongues proclaim their need. 

" Zo, Bozanna, ye've got a vresh zweetheart, I zee. How 
many be ye gooin' ta hev afore ya wed ? Vurst Jan Milsom, an' 
then " 

Bosanna in vain tried to stop the old woman's tongue, which 
always seemed to be at market-pitch. 

" Hush I Do hush, Betty ; some one will hear you 1 " 

" Well, an' if they dooes, what then ? Betty's not zheamed 
ta speak out. Bean't it ael true ? " and Betty looked as if put 
on her mettle to uphold truth and right. 
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'' Oh, dear, true ! No, Betty ; it's all a mistake, from first to 
last ! *' and Bosamia's voice and manner were fnll of troubled 
perplexity. 

Betty eyed her curiously, as if she would read the girl's soul. 

'* Ael a mistake be it ? There was a touch of sarcasm in her 
tone. " Wur it a mistake *at Jan Milsom 'listed ael droo ye ? 
Wur it a mistake 'at Jan Milsom catched ye when the zodger's 
music vrighted tha beast ye rode on ?" 

Bosanna's perplexity increased. Betty was so very difficult 
to convince. 

Country people of her class are not easily put down when they 
assume the right of censorship ; yet so earnestly and truthfully did 
the young girl assure her self-elected mentor that John Milsom 
had been no sweetheart of hers, thai the old market woman 
at length began to think there might be some misapprehension 
after all. 

She came to this conclusion as Bosanna, moved by compassion 
for Betty's canine beasts of burden, even in the midst of her own 
trouble, ran to the draw-well, and letting down the bucket, 
brought it up full of cold sparkling water, and taking GxuflTs 
shallow drinking- vessel from before him, filled it to the brim, and 
laid it down before his panting brethren in the road. 

** Look'ee, 'Zanna," and this time Betty lowered the market- 
pitch of her voice, " a girl as bees kind ta dumb beasties, bean't 
like ta act unkind ta a mon, I be thinkin', an' if I bean an' made 
a mistake ower ye an' Milsom, I be main sorry. But doan't ee 
goo fur ta jilt varmer Wilton's boy or old Bet " 

What more she would have said was lost. Sue, who must 
have been listening, called out from the porch that dinner was 
waiting, and then, raising her voice still louder, bawled, " Be ye 
goin' to Vizes market, Betty ?" 

*' Ees, I be." 

" Could ee coom back here ta-marrer nite ?" 

Betty shook her head. '* Neay, it be too var vor old bones 
after a deay's haggling. But why ? Bees Dame Wilton in 
want of mug or milk-pan ?" 

** Na ; only it be our Home-'arvest ta-marrer, an' missis never 
turns anyone back as comes ta the veeast," suggested Susan, as 
she made way for Rosanna to go past her into the house. 

** Thank ye koindly, Zue ; but it's a martle long way after 
standin' th* market; an' I bean't like to promise." 

She was moving on, when a fresh thought struck her. 
"Ye might happen have zummat left good to eat o' Monday. " 
And wi^ the air of a patroness, the old market-woman roused 
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her drowsy dogs, and she and her crockery-cart went their 
oft4raversed round towards Devizes, whilst Susan resumed her 
seat and her dinner of heans and bacon, satisfied that Betty 
would find her way thither either on Saturday night or 
Monday, and that all the woman knew of Eosanna Beckingham's 
sweethearts might be learned for the asking. 

The hay was carried, the Home-harvest supper was set out in 
the farm kitchen ; the long deal table was covered with a 
homespun table-cloth, bleached on their own grass ; well- 
scrubbed wooden platters were ranged on the board, flanked 
by horns of home-brewed beer, and wood-handled knives and 
two-pronged forks. There was only oaten bread, for wheat was 
dear, but there was plenty of it, and of potatoes and cabbage 
and beans. The savoury bustard at one end of the board, a 
leg of mutton at the other, and there was a huge piece of 
bacon to accompany the beans. 

Men and women sat down together ; Dame Wilton undertook 
to carve the joint, and the bustard fell to Jesse to manipulate. 
Sue and Philip were told off* as waiters, and Rosanna would 
fain have joined them, but both Jesse and Prudence insisted 
on her taking the guest's seat at her son's right hand. 

It was a trying time for the little widow. Hitherto her 
husband had confronted her at the Home-harvest table ; and 
the sight of Jesse in his father's place filled her eyes with 
unbidden tears. And when knives and forks had done their best, 
and Jesse rose to make a speech to the labourers, as had been 
his father's custom, the widow gave way, her apron went up 
over her head, and she sobbed aloud. Sue and one or two 
other women crowded round to console her ; but Rosanna 
rising, after a whispered word to Jesse, went to the head of 
the table, and putting the others gently aside, drew Mrs. Wilton 
quietly from the room, and having closed the door of the best 
parlour behind them, let the lone woman weep her tears out 
on her sympathetic breast. 

Rosanna had only been at the farm nine days ; but had she been 
there nine months Jesse Wilton could not have been more deeply 
in love with her. The tender pity she had expressed for the 
birds, and her delicate attention to his mother, finished that 
which had begun in Peter's sanded parlour; and his tongue 
being warmed and loosened by the cider he had taken, he con- 
trived before the night was out to make his honest love known 
to Rosanna, and to discover that she was not disposed to turn 
away from him. 

Bosanna had strayed to the gate after the feast, tend &tood.\&*dXi.« 
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ing on the fence, watching the last of the harvesters up the road, 
and thinking that the haunted ash-avenue at Fyfield could scarcely 
look more ghostly in the moonlight than did the solitary ash- 
tree in the shade of which she stood. 

There Jesse found her, under the pitifully-drooping tree, 
through the foliage of which the moonbeams shot their bright 
lances on two bowed heads, as they lingered whispering that tale 
which is almost as old as the earth, and yet is ever new. 

Close on his heels trod Susan, who moving backwards and for- 
wards, had watched them like a wild animal robbed of its mate. 
She was an adept at listening ; and as their tones were too low to 
reach her where she stood, she quitted her vantage of the porch, 
and crept behind a thick yew, growing mid- way between the ash- 
tree and the porch ; a tree Jesse had threatened more than once 
to remove, since it darkened the best-room windows. 

Even there she could but gather the import of the tender inter- 
view, catching the earnest pleadings of Jesse, not the murmured 
assent of Bosanna, but she saw his arm steal round the young 
girl's waist, and saw him lift her shyly drooping face to meet his 
lips ; and as she listened and looked at that which she had 
sought in vain, her black brows met, and her black eyes glowed 
— ^but not with love. 

Shaking her clenched hand at the lovers, she muttered between 
her set teeth, ** Ah ! my vine madam ! It be yor turn now, 
but zo zure as my neame's Zuzan Bodman, I'll put a spoke in 
yor wheel avore long, zee if I doan't.*' 

Jesse, in the elation of his heart, would fain have carried off 
Eosanna in triumph to his mother, but she, shy and diffident, 
shrank from the open declaration of feelings new even to herself, 
and begged most earnestly that nothing should be said to Dame 
Wilton until her own father had been consulted, and his approba- 
tion gained ; and what could Jesse do but concede ? 

He did so all the more readily because the next day was Sunday, 
and St. Mary's, Marlborough, was no farther away than Bishops- 
Cannings Church, where old Farmer Neate's pew was still 
retained, and occupied in fine weather. The bustle and excite- 
ment of the Home-harvest had unfitted the ordinarily active little 
woman, so recently an invalid, for a walk in a broiling sun ; and 
so, when Jesse suggested that he and Busanna should go over to 
Marlborough, and that Philip should bear Susan company to 
Bishops-Cannings, no objection was raised by anyone but Susan. 
She tossed her head, and declared in high dudgeon, " I bean't 
goin' ta Bishops-Cannings, nor any other church this maming, 
either ta please Jesse or anybody. An' if Jesse be too proud to 
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take Zuzan Bodman to chnrcb along wie vine Marlbro* Miss, 
Zuzan will stay at worn." 

''Then stay at home, if it suits yoa better ; but learn to keep a 
civil tongue in your head, Sue, when you speak of our friends,'* 
cried Jesse, much annoyed. 

" Vriend, indeed ! " and again the head was tossed, and her 
cap-border flapped ; '* as good a vriend as a butterfly be to a 
cabbage ! '' and she began to put the breakfast platters on the 
shelf with unnecessary energy. 

** What do you mean, woman ? ** asked Jesse, sharply turning 
back from the door. 

** Woman, indeed ! I was * Zuzan ' a week ago ! Yo wait till 
the butterfly has vlown away, an' left zummat behind ta eat holes 
in the heart o' the cabbage, till it be only vit for the pigs ; an' 
then yo'll know what Zuzan Bodman means.'' 

With a knowing nod she swept the crumbs from the table into 
her coarse apron as she spoke, and was out at the back door and 
amongst the poultry before he recovered from his surprise. 

Susan's own advances towards him had been so unmistakable, 
that little shrewdness was needed to set her sharp speeches down 
to jealousy ; but Jesse had no idea that his growing aflection for 
Eosanna had been so manifest as to excite either attention or 
irritation. He was not a psychologist, or he would have known 
that jealousy, more than any other feeling, sharpens the percep- 
tions, and makes sight and hearing preternaturally acute. But 
he was man enough to be annoyed by her interference in his 
affairs ; and though she had made him vaguely uncomfortable, he 
became only the more bent on bringing that day's purpose to its 
issue. 

Her simile of the butterfly and the cabbage dwelt in his mind 
imd tormented him all the while he was saddling Whitefoot and 
adjusting the pillion for Rosanna, who, blushfully conscious of 
their altered relations, looked prettier than ever as he lifted her 
to her seat, his mother standing by and watching them the 
while. 

. Something of this consciousness must have struck Prudence, 
as she stood under the kindly shade of the ash and watched the 
brown horse trotting with them towards Marlborough, the gipsy- 
hat and the pink ribbons which tied it under Bosanna's dimpled 
chin standing out strongly outlined against Jesse's broad black- 
clothed back and shoulders. 

"What a fine couple they would make," was her mental 
soliloquy; ** Jesse might do worse than put up to her. Zhe 
zeems to take naturally to a varm life, and is zo handy, Ioq, ydl 
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all zhe does. I zhall quite miss her when zhe goes away. 
Zuzan's not fit to hold a candle to her. I wonder if the girl 
knows that my poor Thomas, dead and buried though he be, 
once courted her mother, and now lies side by side with his old 
zweetheart? Ah, Thomas little knew what a heart-ache he 
gave me when he asked to be laid in his father's grave. I 
suppose he thought I did not know, because I had never let on 
in all our married life what I did know. Well, their gravestones 
will not tell the ztory of their love or their falling out, and if I 
loved him well enough to keep zilent whilst he lived, I can be 
zilent as the gravestone now he is dead and gone ! If he could 
but have seen how kind and loving her child was to me when 
the light-bolt struck me down where I stood over her grave, 
what would he have thought? Zhe has a good heart, has 
Eosanna, for I was a stranger to her, and zhe waited on me like 
a daughter ; and zhe is very pretty into the bargain. But zhe 
has the grace of God in her heart, I know, and that is better 
than prettiness. Jesse zeems taken with her, and I'm glad of it. 
Zhe would make him a good wife. 

They had passed out of sight before, her ruminations over, she 
turned up the path towards the house, to encounter Susan, with 
her arms akimbo on the broad step in front of the porch. 

'*What be you doing theere, Zue?" 

** Well, I bees come ta zee if yo be tomed into a statter,* yo 
be such a nation while lookin' after they volk ; as if a chap 
and his zweetheart niver rode on a horse avore." 

It was a sly shaft of Susan's, but it missed its mark, if she 
meant to arouse suspicion or excite question. 

Sunday or weekday there is work on a farm which cannot be 
neglected ; and though the previous day's feast had obviated 
the necessity for much cookery for the family, and the cows 
were out in the pasture, pigs and poultry called for tendance, 
and Gruff made his want of water or scraps noisily intelligible 
if overlooked by any chance. 

Fatigued with the previous day's exertion. Prudence Wilton 
appeared inclined for rest and reflection. The clock ticked 
against the wall, the big tabby cat lay coiled on the hearth with 
a couple of kittens, a cricket chirped lazily, the plants in the 
open window exhaled a faint odour that made the sunny air more 
languorous, Gruff was basking and snoring in the sunshine, and 
scarcely a cackle came from the poultry- yard. Even the song 
of the yellow-hammer in the wayside hedges was drowsy and 
intermittent. 

*Statue. 
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All things seemed disposed to rest but Susan ; and she might 
have been possessed wiih a spirit of disquiet. In and out she 
went, as if she had the work of the week on her hands, and her 
energies were on the strain. Now and again she would dart to 
the gate and look impatiently up and down the road. There 
was no sign of those she sought. At length, as she was pouring 
out the potatoes into a yellow earthenware dish for dinner, she 
heard the beat of hoofs on the road ; then Gruff shook his chain 
and growled, the gate latch clicked, and then the gate went 
to with a bang, and voices were heard and again drowned in 
the rapid beat of hoofs. 

She poured the new potatoes unsteadily, and two or three 
rolled on the floor and broke within reach of pussy's paws. Pick- 
ing them up hastily, with an unpolished exclamation at her own 
clumsiness, she darted with the empty iron pot into the back- 
kitchen, but before she could gain the porch Philip came in at 
the door, and Phihp only. 

** Be dinner ready ?'* he asked. **I be rare and hungry." 

" Where be the others ? " was Susan's interrogative answer. 

** At Marlborough, I reckon," said Philip. "You did not 
expect them home, did you, mother ?" 

** No," Prudence did not. 

Susan scowled. ** Yo wur takin' ta zumbody ; I heard 
yo?" 

** Ah," said Philip, "a vine young buck rode up ta tha gate 
as I came in, and what do you think he zaid ? He asked if 
varmei" Wilton used to live here ? and when I says * Ees,' he 
says, * Could he zee Eosanna Beckingham, he had a message vur 
zhe from Mrs. Tempest ; ' and when I zays as Rosanna wur 
gone to Marlborough to St. Mary's Church wi' my brother 
Jesse, if he didn't zwear a great oath, and drive the spurs into 
his horse and dash off back towards Marlborough like mad. I 
zhall know that chap again, my zakes." 

Susan opened her big eyes, and if ever vexation shaped itself 
into an unuttered anathema it was then. Curiosity was part of 
her nature ; but here was evidently something more than curiosity 
to have been gratified, but for her impatient pouring out of those 
potatoes before anyone was there to eat them. Her impatience 
had been punished, as only a jealous and inquisitive woman 
could be punished by such a trifle. 

She questioned and cross-questioned Philip about the strange 
horseman. " A vine madam her be, ta hev gentle volk's zons 
comin' after zhe ta honest volk's houses ! " she muttered, loudly 
enough to reach Dame Wilton's ears, the result bem^ & ^^ar^^x 
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reprimand than might have been anticipated from a woman so 
seldom ruffled. 

Whatever Jesse did must be done at once ; he never took time 
for consideration and reconsideration ; to decide was with him to 
act. Thus he went to Marlborough with a purpose, and that 
purpose had to be carried out before he went back. 

Whitefoot was left at the Castle Inn, and then the two wialked 
up the High Street, at that hour thronged by two meeting 
streams of church-goers, one tending towards the open area 
where St. Peter's stood boldly out and sent its slender pinnacles 
aloft ; the other seeking the narrow gateway, behind which the 
low tower of St. Mary's lurked in retirement. 

Peter was in church when they took their seats together, 
timid Eosanna half afraid to raise her head or look around lest 
she should encounter the confident gaze of Mr. Gilbert. It was 
quite a relief to discover that the vicar's pew held only Mrs. 
Tempest and the two young Tempests of whom she was the 
mother. The curate read prayers ; the vicar, whose gouty J&t 
was over, read a sermon remarkable only for its brevity, and the 
long pauses he made here and there, the better to scan the 
congregation. 

Coming out, Mrs. Tempest quietly accosted Jesse, to ask after 
Dame Wilton's health, at the same time saying a pleasant word 
to Rosanna. Before they were out of the churchyard they were 
joined by the vicar, who chucked Rosanna familiarly under the 
chin, and in a tone meant to be jocular said, " So you've got 
a new sweetheart, girl ; see that you stick to him and don*t 
send him off for a soldier." Then drawing her aside, he added, 
in a lower but threatening tone, ^* And see, young woman, you 
cast no more sly glances at Mr. Gilbert, for if you do I'll have 
you whipped in the market place !" 

** Oh, sir, I never " 

What more she would have said was lost. 
He had wheeled round abruptly, struck his gold-headed stick 
on the pavement, and hurried towards the green, talking to 
himself as he went, whilst his face kept up a constant twitch. 
** Had her there! Gave the little baggage her lesson. Let me 
catch her hankering after Gilbert ; s'death, I'll make my words 
good ! " 

** What's the passon been sayin' to thee, Rosanna ? *' asked 
Jesse, observing her visible distress. 

** Oh, nothing much," said she, but the nothing much sent her 
up to her own room sobbing in dismay. ** Oh, what will Jesse 
think if he hears these things ? What wUl he think ? What xcill 
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he think? " and she swayed to and fro in the bitterness of her 
soul ; for never cuts slander with so keen an edge as when it 
touches the roots of a first and tender love. Presently she slid 
to her knees by the side of her bed, and laid her burden down 
at the bleeding feet of the Man of Sorrows. 



CHAPTER VI. 



rosanna's decision. 



BosANNA, whose very reticence arose from modest reserve, had a 
sharp struggle with herself before her father's voice called her 
cheerily downstairs. She had come to the determination to let 
Jesse know all that idle gossip had said or could say of her, 
and to bide the result. 

**He has not known me long, and I must not blame him if* 
he thinks it all true ; when even my aunt, and the curate, and 
Betty Colt could believe it ; and I'm sure Mr. Gilbert does all 
he can to make people think I encourage him. It is very hard, 
but I must tell Jesse. For if he does not love me well enough to 
believe me in the face of everything, it is quite best that we 
should part at once. We could never be happy together if he 
fancied I had had other sweethearts before him, and I could not 
bear him to doubt me. It is very hard. I feel as if I should 
choke. My face bums at the very thought of telling him how 
John Milsom kissed me in the field, and how it came about that 
Mr. Gilbert began to speak to me. I know it must be done ; 
but oh, dear, dear ! What shall 1 say? *' 

And so ran the broken current of the maiden's thoughts after 
she had risen from her knees, and even until she took her 
trembling way downstairs and caught the first glimpse of two 
beloved faces upturned to greet her coming with smiles. 

Her tear-stained countenance took them somewhat by sur- 
prise. 

"Nay, Bosanna," remonstrated her father, "thou hast no 
need to cry because an honest man's son comes to ask your 
father's leave to court you ! It's rayther sudden, and I've not 
much notion myself of love at first sight. I'd leifer you'd known 
more of each otiier before he'd spoken ; but folks' '^hearts are like 
leather ; some be soft as kid, and some be hard and tough as 
bullock's hide." 

Jesse had started from his chair to meet her, his features radiant 
with satisfaction ; but she withdrew from his exteudi^d. \i^»xA^ 
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and as her father spoke, crept close to his side, put her soft arm 
round his neck, and with a quivering lip, but no more tears, for 
with her brave resolve to do right regardless of pain to herself, 
the nerve and endurance of woman had developed in the girl. 

"Father," said she, in faint, tremulous accents, gathering 
strength as she proceeded, ** our vicar said something to me just 
now about — about — my sweethearts " (Jesse winced, and his lips 
parted at the word), " and — Mr. Gilbert — which — makes me 
feel that — Mr. Wilton " (he had been Jesse heretofore) " ought 
to be told all the cruel things that have been said about me — 
and about John Milsom — and Mr. Gilbert — and — and — ^would 
you please to tell him ? He might want to change his mind — 
and — ^it had best be before " 

She could get no farther; her burning face fell into her 
sheltering hands, whilst Jesse dropped on his seat in bewildered 
consternation. 

" Right, girl, right. There's no trouble unless we make it ; 
I'm proud to see thee enter the strait gate of thy own free 
choice; and Jesse Wilton's not the man I take him for, if he 
thinks worse on thee either." 

Then the clerk, whose cold dinner was still uneaten on the 
table, told Jesse Wilton all there was to tell ; and when all was 
told, what did it amount to more than many a girl less dehcately 
constituted would have made a boast of? One lover, a rustic, 
unencouraged, enlisting in despair ; another, above herself in 
social position, haunting her in spite of her rebuffs and his 
father's anger, and the misconstruction of idle gossips. 

**Is that all ?" said Jesse, when Peter had finished what for 
him was an extraordinary harangue. " Eosanna, my dear, I 
should be worse than our Gruflf if I joined the barking curs who 
have blamed you only because a man loved you against your 
will ; as for the other, he'd best not come within reach of my 
horsewhip, though he be an olBBicer and a clergyman's son. I'll 
warrant to keep you safe from him if you are willing." He drew 
her, unresisting, within one brawny arm, and stretched the 
other out as if to show how able he was to defend her. 

This issue of Rosanna's visit had not been foreseen by Peter 
when he so cheerfully watched her departure for Silbury Hill, 
well content to get her out of Mr. Gilbert's way ; or he might 
perchance have hesitated ere he gave his assent to her going. 
And he would certainly have hesitated to countenance courtship 
on such short acquaintance, had not Mr. Gilbert's care-for- 
nobody persistence stimulated his fears for his girl, and pointed 
to the advantage of a younger protector than himself. He knew 
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— no one better — the general good character of the Wiltons ; 
and Prudence had quite unintentionally pleaded the cause of 
Jesse, whilst under their roof, in anecdotes which told how the 
young man had striven to supply the place of his ailing father on 
the farm, and how good and unselfish he was as son and brother. 
All she had to say against him was that he was hasty and 
impetuous, and acted without sufficient thought. 

Peter, however, was loth to let his daughter go back with Jesse 
until Mrs. Wilton's own views were ascertained. But so sanguine 
was the young man, that at length he was won over. Yet he 
stipulated for her return home by coach on the Wednesday. 

** Eiding back'ards and for'ards with Jesse is sure to open 
folk's mouths wider than there's need," he said. 

Dame Wilton bore out her son's prognostications, receiving 
Rosanna with open arms, without even a comment on pre- 
cipitation, whatever she might have thought. " K you had 
zearched Wiltshire over you could not have made a better choice, 
boy," she said, ** or one zo like to have pleased your poor 
vather if he had lived to know it." 

Jesse having in the fulness of his new delight made Philip 
acquainted with his happiness, the news was not long in 
reaching Susan, whose pent-up mortification vented itself on 
everything animate and inanimate which came within her reach. 

Eosanna, unconscious of offence, marvelled how so quiet a 
woman as Mrs. Wilton could tolerate a maid who banged every- 
thing about so noisily, and answered civil speech so snappishly, 
and came to the conclusion that Susan must possess many good 
qualities to counterbalance her temper, even though she herself 
miled to perceive them. 

** Theer's been a vine chap vrom Marlbro' azeekin' Miss ; one ov 
her zweethearts, I reckon," was almost her first shot at Jesse ; 
but luckily for the lovers, Eosanna' s frankness had taken the 
barb from the shaft, and his careless ** Has there ?" without a 
pause to hear more, added at once to her rage and perplexity. 

Monday was a drenching day ; but Betty Colt and her dogcart 
(dogs were then, and for many years later, used for draught by 
hucksters and others) duly put in an appearance, only too glad 
of a shelter. The dogs — not without a protest from Gruff — 
were allowed a comer of the wheelwright's shed, where Jesse 
was hard at work making up for time lost during harvest. 

He was plying his adze on a piece of timber, and with his 
shirt sleeves rolled up was chipping away with right goodwill, 
when Betty and her equipage turned in at the gate. 

Bearing in mind what he had been told, and thinking to funusk 
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gossip with fact instead of fable for dissemination, he rested his 
arms on the helve of his adze, and whilst Philip helped to 
nnhamess her dogs, began : *' I think it is almost time yon had 
a new cart, Betty." 

" Ees, zo it be ; bnt times be zo martle hard vor poor volk ; 
Betty's cart will have ta sarve its turn wie patchin' up, like 
Betty's old cloak ; and, mayhap, both'll last as long as tha old 
woman." 

** Empty your delf out, and let me see what can be done 
to it," said Jesse. 

Out was lifted the crockery, and Jesse good-naturedly set 
about mending the roughly-constructed conveyance, holding the 
owner in conversation the while, much to the chagrin of Sue, 
whose impatient head was seen across the yard, thrust through 
the doorway into the porch several times during the conference. 

**I don't think it will last many months longer, Betty; it's 
only fit for firewood now." 

The old woman looked rueful, but as he went on she opened 
her eyes with surprise and pleasure. 

** I'll tell you what I'll do, Betty ; you shall have a new cart, 
painted true-blue, when I'm married." 

Up went Betty's hands, "A new cart ! married ! You married ? 

I didn't know as you be a courtin' ! Be it Zue or ?" and 

Betty made a significant pause. The old woman bad passed 
twice every week, and sold earthenware to his mother as long a& 
he could remember, and was privileged — or thought so. 

**Sue! not she! What think you of Clerk Beckingham's 
daughter? " 

" What ! Zanna Beckingham ! My sakes ! An' yo niver zeed 
she afore " and again she paused. 

A shade passed over Jesse's face — **My poor father's death — 
yes, I know. But," he added, ** we are not going to be married 
just yet." 

" I zhould think not, " said she, drily, mentally ejaculating, 
** Talkin' o' weddin' an' his va3rther not buried a month ! an' 
they met by a graveside. My zakes, did iver anybody hear 
anything so unlucky ! " but she remembered the promised cart, 
and thsuoked him heartily for the offer, wishing him luck in 
no set phrase, but with genuine good-will ; and not a word said 
she in Bosanna's disparagement. 

Prudence had ordered Sue to get some cold meat and a 
mug of home-brewed on the kitchen-table for the old woman, 
and Sue more than once remarked, "Yittles might be gooin*^ 
a-beggin', her wor zo long." 
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She came in at length, the hood of her cloak thrown back, 
her white hair clean as her white linen mutch under its broad black 
band. Sue was extra attentive ; she put the old woman's cloak 
to the ^e to dry, and as soon as the little widow and Bosanna 
left the kitchen together, plied Betty with artful questions con- 
cerning Bosanna and her sweethearts. 

Sue was sharp, but Betty was shrewd, and was not a wilful 
mischief-maker. She gave evasive answers at first, then not 
being used to beat about the bush, plainly asked the curious 
woman what Bosanna's sweethearts were to her, and told her not 
to meddle with other people's hot irons, or she might happen to 
bum her fingers. Betty Colt's caution was a terrible check to 
Susan ; but it was as a curb to a restive horse, which only chafed 
the animal the more. 

From Sunday to Wednesday was all a delicious dream to 
Bosanna : it was so pleasant to be loved ; to feel that she had the 
heart of a strong man to rely upon. True, she had been loved 
before, as John Milsom could have told to his sorrow; and 
Gilbert Tempest oftentimes told her to hers, but now she loved 
in return. Ah 1 that was it ; the love she gave, more than that she 
won, which made the rapturous difference, and set her voice and 
steps as it yfeie to music. 

She tripped about the farm with pleasant words and smiles for 
every living thing, from the dog in his kennel to the young wheel- 
wrights hard at work with adze or saw. Monday's rain kept her 
mostly within doors, and then her nimble fingers made dexterous 
^use of muslin, and "in less than no time," as the well-pleased 
little woman averred, there were a couple of new caps on the 
widow's bed, and a propitiatory offering of a similar kind 
had been made to the snappish Susan. Susan, who was not 
to be conciliated, stood, iu her sloping garret, hesitating whether 
to tear the thing to shreds or trample it under foot. The vanity 
and acquisitiveness of the woman prevailed ; but she loved the 
giver none the better for her gift — it may be a little less. 

When the sun came out, and the earth looked as thirsty as 
though it had not been drinking all the previous day, Bosanna 
patted Gruff, who was anything but gruff to her, drew him fresh 
cool water from the well, carried a pailful to the chicks in. the 
poultry-yard, and another to Whitefoot, who humbly asked for 
it with his nose over the fence of his paddock. And be sure she 
did not forget Whitefoot' s industrious master, who had now a new 
stimulant to labour, and to whom bread and cheese and cider 
never tasted half so sweet. 

Even Philip was sorry when on Wednesday the Bath stage 
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stopped at the gate, and Jesse, loth enough, helped her to monnt 
from the wheel to the back-seat, opposite to the red-coated guard, 
by means of iron foot-plates projecting from the body of the 
vehicle, and having given a parting pressure to her hand, waved 
his blue cotton handkerhief as long as the vehicle was in sight. 
Prudence herself marked her departure with tears. Of the whole 
household Susan was the only one who rejoiced, and if her 
manner testified her satisfaction, she was wise enough to keep 
a silent tongue for once. 

Eosanua, who carried with her a great basket of fruit, butter, 
and eggs, in addition to her own bundle, was brought down from 
her delightful reveries when the coach drew up at the Castle Inn, 
and, ** just as if he had been expecting her," she told her father 
afterwards, Mr. Gilbert Tempest came from the door-post, which 
he was lazily propping up, and officiously calling to an ostler, 
"Here, you sir; this way with the ladder!" himself handed 
down the girl and her belongings, much to her manifest 
discomfiture. 

After that she tried to shake him off, but could not. A quiet 
middle-aged lady, who had been an inside passenger, paused on 
the inn steps as if inclined to interfere, seeing that the dashing 
officer, just come off parade, was obviously pressing his attentions 
on a modest young person to whom they were distasteful. 

Galling a shock-headed stable-boy, he chucked him a shilling, 
and bade him carry the bundle to Peter Beckingham's ; and, in 
spite of Kosanna's objections, the lad was off. Worse still, 
Gilbert laughed at remonstrance, and insisted on walking by her 
side up the High Street, enjoying her disquiet amazingly. 

** Mr. Gilbert, it is not fitting that we should be seen walking 
together ; our stations are so dfiferent." 

" Pooh ! pooh ! my dear ; leave me to think of that," said he, 
lightly. 

** Indeed — indeed, sur ! you must not come with me : I cannot 
suffer it. What would our vicar say ?" 

*' No matter what he would say ; I am not a child in leading- 
strings," he replied, aogrily. " I've something to say to you, and 
that is more to the purpose." 

She had been hurrying on to avoid him ; he close at her heels. 
As they turned the comer from the Bath Boad into High Street 
she stopped abruptly, ** Mr. Gilbert, you profess to be a warm 
friend of mine " 

"The very warmest," corrected he. 

Regardless of the interruption she went on, " It is no proof 
of friendship, sir, to destroy my character as yon are doing by 
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following me about. What is to become of me if my good name 
be gone ?" 

The faintest flicker of a smile crossed his lips ; he had worked 
out that problem in his own mind already. With much apparent 
spontaneity he said, '* Hang it ! Bosanna, you take very out- 
rageous views of things. A man so much in love cannot stop to 
weigh consequences. Don't trouble about your character, I'll 
take care of that, and of you, too, if you will only hear reason. 
I want to make a lady of you." 

She was hastening on again ; they were passing beyond the 
shadow of St. Peter's. He placed his hand familiarly upon her 
shoulder as she said, " I was not bom to be a lady, and do not 
seek to be. Oh ! sir, do leave me." 

" My dear girl," he urged, with some show of earnestness, 
" I trust you are not going to throw yourself away on a country 
clodpole ?" 

Her new-bom affection was wounded ; she answered with some 
spirit, ** I am not going to throw myself away either on a country 
clodpole or a town gentleman. I wish you would go away, 
sir." 

" I will leave you, my dear, if you will only promise to meet 
me elsewhere, and hear what I have to say. When a gentleman 
offers his heart to the daughter of his father's clerk, he at least 
deserves a hearing." 

But Eosanna had no mind to grant him a hearing, and so she 
would have told him, but just then her father came limping up, 
and she rushed towards him with a thankful sense of protec- 
tion visible in every feature. 

Surprised to see Bosanna's bundle without Bosazma, he had 
questioned the stable-boy, whose answers had brought him forth 
without waiting to cast aside his leathern apron. 

Darting a quick glance of indignation at his daughter's perse- 
cutor, he cried, **Mr. Gilbert, it's not for the vicar's clerk to 
lay Ids hands on the vicar's son ; but I warn you, there are 
stouter limbs than mine ready to protect my girl, if either he 
or any other scapegrace molests her." 

At that moment Mr. Gilbert caught sight of the vicar and his 
curate hurrying towards them from St. Mary's gateway. With- 
out a word of reply to the clerk, the bold yeomanry comet turned 
sharply on his heel — as he afi;erwards confessed to a companion 
of his own stamp : *' Not caring to encounter two blustering old 
fathers and a strait-laced curate all together in the open street, 
I wheeled round and straightway betook myself to cooler 
qnarters. And egad 1 wasn't there a row ? It -79^ ^<kS«i^ \a 
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Velvm's shop, and the silky shaver told me that my paternal and 
limping leather-apron went at it hammer and tongs, and that 
Mr. Chamberlain, who stuck like wax to the cobbler, had some 
ado to keep the Jostice of the Peace from breaking the peace 
and Peter's crown at the same time. And the pretty Bosanna 
wa« within an ace of fainting in the road. Egad, I absolutely 
roared as Yelvin described the scene. It was as good as a play." 

He was equally amused at finding a woman-servant posted 
by his peace-loving stepmother that evening in the lane, to 
urge upon Mr. Gilbert the advisability of stealing into the 
vicarage quietly and unobservedly, so as not to re- awaken the 
vicar's slumbering wrath. 

Mrs. Tempest was at that very time bathing the wealed 
back of a servant boy, on whom the vicar's spleen and stick 
had descended in the absence of his son. Many a drubbing 
Bill Spackman got which should by rights have fallen on Mr. 
Gilbert's shoulders, and in a rough-and-tumble sort of way the 
latter patronised the proxy; but between father and son Bill 
got more kicks than halfpence, and led but a sorry life of it. 
Yet ho was in a way proud of his young master, and helped him 
in or out of mischief with equal good- will. 

A noisy fracas, in which vicar, curate, clerk, and a pretty 
girl were concerned, could not take place in the High Street of 
any country town without setting gossip and scandal by the ears ; 
even though England was in a political ferment, and men had 
weightier matters to debate. 

Well was it, then, for Rosanna that she had been brave enough 
to face the truth and confide her trouble to Jesse, trusting in his 
love. Bumour met him before he came to Marlborough to con- 
vince her of his constancy. He set rumour aside as he set aside 
the insinuations of Susan Bodman. 

At his suggestion Mrs. Head was written to, and Bosanna, 
with Madam's concurrence, was sent down by the Pewsey carrier 
•* to be out of the way of a wild young fellow who would not 
let the girl a-be.*' Madam's nephew had long taken his depar- 
ture, and Mr. Gilbert's visits had fallen off in consequence, much 
to the Bev. Marmaduke's chagrin, he being too obstinately obtuse 
to comprehend that which Mr. Gilbert saw clearly enough. 

Ho was willing to bow down to Miss Penruddocke, and 
(Bosanna notwitibstanding) to ally himself with an ancient 
nauily, a handsome girl, and a nice fortune, provided the oppor- 
tunity. But Madam Penruddocke, when none of her sons were 
at homo, generally received his visits alone, and — he was wise 
ttioagh to take the bint. There was a oool tenacity — call it 
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audacity if you will — about Gilbert Tempest which waived 
ordinary discouragement aside, and which, put to noble purposes, 
might have made a better man of him. He had no objection to 
wait until time made opportunities, since he had more than one 
string to his bow, and was too self-satisfied to doubt his ultimate 
success. But the arrow he shot from the one string lost him 
his chance with the other. 

The lady who stepped out of the coach on to the Castle steps, 
and thought of interfering to protect Eosanna, happened to be 
Mrs. Hannah More, at whose celebrated school, near Bristol, the 
two Miss Penruddockes had been trained. She was then on her 
way to spend a few weeks at the Manor House, an honoured 
guest. 

Eosanna's coming recalled the incident, and Mrs. More having 
at the time casually questioned the " Boots," who carried her 
luggage, she was able to give other items of information con- 
cerning Mr. Gilbert Tempest, which did not glorify him either 
in her or Madam Penruddocke's sight. 

Her narrative was repeated to the young ladies, with 
intelligent commentaries ; and the accidental and acute observ- 
ation of a stranger, whose Christian and moral principles were 
unswerving, raised a bar which Mr. Gilbert might well despair 
to overleap. 

Whatever it might be to Miss Letitia or Elizabeth Penrud- 
docke, Rosanna Beckingham felt the lady's testimony little else 
than providential. Inquiry respecting her journey by the stage 
coach elicited the fact of her engagement to Jesse Wilton, and 
thereupon Madam gave gracious permission for his occasional 
visits, of which he gladly made the most. It was a long ride, 
shorten the distance as he would by crossing the downs, and in 
autumn time is gold to a farmer. Love, however, has a standard 
of value beyond gold, and Jesse was not among the complacent 
order of mortals. 

Susan Bodman, too, was a spur in his sides, urging him on when 
she would fain have pricked him off. Some peripatetic dealer 
had retailed rumour with his wares, and she carried the same to 
Jesse, magnified by the way. 

Eosanna's' frankness had disarmed suspicion, and Prudence 
Wilton would hear no word in her disfavour, but Susan's rasping 
tongue at least made him uneasy. It so happened that quite 
against his own resolve, a word was dropped during one of his 
permitted visits which told of latent uneasiness about the clergy- 
man's son, whose proffer to ** make her a lady " had been over- 
heard and reported by the ubiquitous barber. Thankful theiL 
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was Bosanna for the testimony deposited with her kind mistress, 
who, fall of Christian sympathy for all her household, thought it 
no condescension to repeat to Jesse Wilton that which had heen 
detailed to her hy so trustworthy a narrator. 

Susan's malice only tightened the honds she fain would have 
unloosed. Standing in the lane under the Manor House wall on 
that October afternoon, with the yellow leaves dropping one by 
one from the trees above them, and the rooks wheeling home 
overhead, his hand on Whitefoot*s saddle ready to depart, Jesse 
m^ed upon Bosanna the necessity for their early marriage, it 
only to silence evil tongues. 

" My love," said he, fondly looking down upon her, " why 
do you hesitate ? My mother wishes it, and I wish it ; I long 
for the privilege to protect you. I am powerless now, but 
once my wife, I should glory in defending you, as a soldier 
glories in defending his country. 

" You are very good and very generous, Jesse, to wish to 
marry me, in the face of all that has been said," she answered, 
trustfully clinging to him ; *' but," and she hesitated, '^ a wife 
who needs defending would be but a sorry helpmate for a man. 
And, Jesse," she added, ''I don't hke to hear you talk so much 
of soldiers. What with Madam Penruddocke's sons, and their 
friends, and others (she did not say Milsom's mother), I seem 
to hear of nothing but soldiers and battles from morning till 
night. A soldier seems to me only a murderer with another 
name. I hate the very word." 

He laughed and mounted, begging her to have her answer 
ready when he came again ; and she stood looking after him in 
the gathering twilight, a sort of shuddering presentiment 
^mming her eyes as his stalwart form disappeared, '^ Ah, what 
should I do if he were to go for a soldier ! " 

And the autumn leaves dropped on her like answering tears. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

A FROLIC. 



Bill Spaceman's back could testify to the weight of the vicar's 
indignation when his noble son in flagrant defiance of parental 
authority, dared to walk through the town with Bosanna Beck- 
in^ham, the girl's protest that she did not want his company 
bemg utterly disregarded. Abusive epithets had been hurled at 
her, and the vicar's gold-headed stick shaken in her face, and, as 
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Yelvin could have told, but for the restrainmg presence of the 
Bev. Leo Chamberlain, it might have fallen on her or her 
father, instead of waiting in impatient grip until the dilatory 
opening of the vicarage door presented the too tardy Bill as a 
victim. 

Gilbert, who had laughed heartily at Velvin's account of the 
commotion, could not restrain his risible proclivities even to 
allay Mrs. Tempest's trepidation, when she met him at the side 
door, and, lantern in hand, led him to the loft where Spackman 
lay smarting on his truckle-bed, briefly telling him as they went 
what had occurred. 

** What had you been doing, Gilbert," she asked, " to send 
your father home in such a fury as to fall foul of an innocent 
boy?" 

(A Wiltshire boy, be it observed, is not necessarily a child, 
any more than is a Lancashire lad. Bill Spackman was over 
sixteen.) 

" Nothing," answered he, with nonchalance. 

"Nay, Gilbert, your father has owned that he should not 
have struck the boy so heavily had he not been in a passion 
with you. And from his troubled interjections I gathered that it 
was about some girl you were with." 

(It had not occurred to her that the epithets " slut " and 
" baggage " referred to her favourite, Eosanna Beckingham.) 

Quite ignoring her remark about the girl, he said, "Egad! 
that's a comical notion ! So BiU gets the thrashing and I the 
blame ! " and he laughed immoderately, undeterred by his step- 
mother's mild reproofs. " Well, if Bill can bear his share, I 
can bear mine. Here, my brave boy, catch that ; it may help 
to buy you a plaister ; " and he tossed a seven-shilling piece 
to the boy, who somehow thought his young master the very 
pattern of liberality. 

Then with a nod to Mrs. Tempest, who had hoped for some 
expression of feeling or contrition, he turned away, and calling 
back over his shoulder, " Better luck next time, Bill, to both 
of us ! " made his way down the steep narrow steps, and in 
spite of his audacity and vaunted bravery, entered the house 
again from the side door. In the large kitchen, which was 
situated to the right of the entrance hall, and shone like an 
armoury with its array of copper stewpans and lids, on which 
the bright wood fire played fantastic frolics as it blazed and 
sparkled, he sat down on one of the well-waxed wooden chairs, 
and being supplied with a bootjack, there exchanged for noise- 
less slippers his boots and spurs, and carried the rest of his 
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clanking accontrements across the hall and up the oaken stairs 
as quietly as might be, at the request of the peaceable lady, 
although he had had no compunction in flinging his dirty boots 
on the long white deal table which stood clean and empty in the 
middle of the kitchen. 

" Anything to oblige a lady," he had said, with mock 
gallantry ; and it was the lady's wish that he should not 
encounter his father in his violent mood. Else nothing would 
have delighted him more than to " beard the lion in his den," 
as he called it, and work the Rev. Marmaduke to frenzy with 
his own provoking coolness. Out of doors he was irrepressible, 
the marvel being how one who lounged about so aimlessly could 
be transformed by any promise of " sport " to the daring care- 
for-nothing-and-nobody scapegrace, whose practical jokes made 
him the plague of the tradespeople, and were the cause of riotous 
mirth or vehement anger on the part of the vicar, according 
to the whim of the hour. The time had gone by when he 
could venture on such boyish freaks as peppering his father's 
snuff, or tying crackers to his wig, or robbing a favourite pie 
of pigeons, or fruit, but if the doctor came in hot haste when 
be was not ailing, or the shoemaker when his understandings 
were sound, or the tailor to apologise for the neglect of mjrthic 
commissions, no one laughed heartier than the vicar himself : 
the inconvenience or discomfiture of others did not otherwise 
affect him. 

It was some time after Rosanna had been removed to Fj^eld 
out of his way that he happened to encounter Betty Colt with 
her crockery at that junction of the roadway where traffic from 
Bath or Pewsey would meet or sweep into the High Street on 
either side of St. Peter's. 

He was on horseback, in one of his most frolicsome moods. 
His innate spirit of mischief suggested that it would be a capital 
joke to frighten the old woman out of her wits. Her dogs were 
dragging their load wearily along, for they had come over the 
hill from Oare, and were late. All at once he changed his 
course, and galloping round the church, met them in the narrow 
way on the other side. Then his obedient steed capered and 
curvetted alarmingly in front of the ol 1 woman and her quad- 
rupeds. Naturally enough the dogs began to bark and the horse 
to prance and rear in earnest, and so to harass the lesser brutes, 
that at last between horse and dogs the frail conveyance was 
broken, and the bulk of the delf destroyed. Even the reckless 
youth owed his own safety to a passing stranger. 

Old Betty wrong her hands in utter despair. Her means of 
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livelihood were gone at a swoop. Hard times were bad enough 
to face, but this was wholesale desolation. She had, however, 
not stood in the market for forty years without a spirit of her 
own, and now, with a troop of idlers at her heels, she marched 
oflF straight to the vicar's justice-room, to appeal against wanton 
outrage, and demand justice, even against the vicar's son. 

Justice ! The vicar's son was beforehand with her, and laid a 
complaint that her dogs had, by yelping and barking, so frightened 
his spirited horse that he was himself in danger of being thrown. 

There was no chance of the woman being heard. She — or 
her dogs — had suddenly been transformed into the aggressors, 
and the blustering Justice threatened to impound the dogs and 
send her to jail for endangering the lives of his Majesty's sub- 
jects on the highway, when from the midst of the crowd which 
had followed old Betty, a young man, who towered head and 
shoulders above the rest, raised his voice in defence of the 
distressed market-woman. 

It was Jesse, who, bringing home a cart had — luckily for 
some one besides Betty — seen the whole occurrence. 

Mr. Oilbert was personally unknown to him. He had months 
before passed him once or twice in St. Mary's gateway without 
noting his features, and on the Sunday when they were together 
in Peter Beckingham's sanded parlour, Jesse sat by the sofa with 
his back towards the gallant, who entered with Mrs. Tempest. 

Mr. Gilbert had a better recollection of him, and was not too 
well pleased to hear him explain that, coming with a cart from 
the opposite direction, his raised seat had enabled him to see the 
horseman suddenly wheel round, so as to meet the dame. 

"I say it was deliberately done!" he cried. "I know old 
Betty and her dogs, and so does everybody." 

" Ees ! Ees ! " from an assenting few. The clerical justice- 
room was not a place for too vociferous demonstration. 

Jesse proceeded, *' There are no quieter animals anywhere. A 
troop of soldiers might pass them without hearing a bark." 

" Deaf ones, perhaps," interjected Mr. Gilbert. 

"No, not deaf ones," sturdily remonstrated Jesse. "Any- 
ways, they neither barked nor yelped to-day until the horse 
was almost on them. I know something of horses, and should 
say the gentleman made his horse plunge on purpose ! " 

His interference changed the aspect of affairs, and not plea- 
santly. What Mr. Gilbert had begun as a joke (thinking half- 
a-crown might repair any damage done) he was now disposed to 
treat as a reality, and Jesse was likely to fare little better than 
old Betty. Mr. Gilbert was vain of his horsemanship, and no^ 
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that the danger was over, was inclined to spurn the strong hand 
which had curbed his rampant steed when frolic bade fair to 
end in a catastrophe. He felt tempted to ignore the service 
rendered by Jesse Wilton, and treat it as officious interference. 

** This is monstrous I " exclaimed the actual delinquent with 
assumed gravity. ** Can you, sir, permit this drunken rustic to 
asperse a gentleman and treat the Bench with such disrespect ? " 

The hint was enough for the Rev. Marmaduke Tempest, J. P. 
" You are drunk, fellow ! " he cried ; ** a few hours in the stocks 
may sober '* 

The Justice paused. Arm-in-arm with the Rev. Leo Chamber- 
lain, a handsome man in military undress stood near the door, 
and as he spoke the people made way for him to pass. 

The change on the vicar's face was instantaneous. Old Betty 
and Jesse both were lost sight of in the heartiness with which 
he greeted the new-comer, and introduced his worthy son to 
Captain Penruddocke, as having possibly outgrown his recollec- 
tion. 

** Oh, then, this is the Mr. Gilbert of whom I have heard. A 
gallant comet in the Marlborough troop of yeomanry, I believe ? " 

Jesse started. Could that be Mr. Gilbert ? 

Mr. Gilbert bowed assent. Both he and his father wondered 
what had been heard. But the captain had not gone there to 
exchange compliments, and his reception of the comet was 
equivocal enough. 

The constable was about to haul dismayed old Betty away, 
in spite of her protestations. '^ Halt ! " cried the captain, with 
the promptitude of habitual command. 

The Justice started. He was the only one to issue commands 
in that room, and there was an e\ident struggle between his 
wounded dignity and his desire to conciliate Madam Penruddocke's 
son. '^ Captain, captain," cried he, '' this is something out of 
order." 

" Pardon me, Justice, your constable was out of order. He 
was, I think, hurrying that poor old dame oflF to jail before you 
had passed^na^ sentence," and the emphasis of the captain was 
not lost upon the Justice. 

Mr. Gilbert, catching the rebuking glance of the curate, began 
to feel uneasy. '^ Permit me to add my evidence to that of the 
trembling old creature whom a calamity has overtaken, and of 
her bold champion here, whom I should be proud to enrol in my 
troop," and he laid his hand on Jesse's broad shoulder. '* I, 
too, was on the road. I had seen the dog-cart before me in the 
distance, and overtook the woman with her wares as she turned 
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ihe comer. Hesitating whether to ride to the vicarage or leave 
my horse at the Castle, I became an observer of the whole trans- 
action ; and I assure you upon my honour j neither the old dame 
nor her dogs were at fanlt. Need I say more ?" he asked in an 
undertone, accompanied by a meaning glance towards Mr. Gilbert, 
and seeing the Justice hesitate, added, ''Mr. Chamberlain was 
also an eye-witness, and holds the same opinion as myself." 

Without waiting for his curate's testimony, the rev. Justice 
turned round upon the constable. *' Here, constable ! you black- 
guard, let the old woman go. You are too ready with your 
staff ! Don't you hear Captain Penruddocke say the old woman 
was not to blame ? " Then turning to the captain he added, as 
an apologetic parenthesis : '^ But really, captain, these huckster- 
ing vagrants are the pest of the country." 

" Vagrants indeed 1" quoth Betty. 

" I should like to know what the country would do without 
them," put in the curate, with a quiet smile. " Where would 
isolated cottagers or farmers' wives procure common pots, pans» 
pins and laces, or drapery, if it were not for the travelling 
huckster or the pediling packman ? And, with all deference, I 
submit that Betty Colt is no vagrant ; she earns an honest 
livelihood, for which she works very hard. She travels over a 
wide district, and is well respected. A woman whose two sons 
have been taken from her to serve their king deserves something 
better than a prison in her old age ;" and the curate's thin 
voice trembled as he spoke. 

** I think so too !" responded the captain, as Betty, released 
from the grip of the zealous constable, was pressing forward to 
ask — who was to blame if she were not ? 

Divining her object, Gilbert called to her across the room. 
" Here, Betty, that's for the sake of your two sons, and now 
be off with you, and be thankful ;" and he tossed a guinea 
into the apron she held out. 

A guinea ! a golden guinea ! Betty seemed fascinated by the 
bright yellow coin ! If gossip spoke sooth, she had a hoard 
of her ovni somewhere. 

Jesse, deeming himself free, drew the old woman into the 
open air, and whilst she put the guinea and her vnrongs into 
a mental balance, said cheerily, '' Betty, I shall have to make 
you the new cart I promised vnthout waiting till I am married^ 
though I don't think that will be long £rst. If I had only 
known at the time that he was Mr. Gilbert, I might not have 
been in such a nation hurry to jump irom my cart to keep him. 
from being pitched on the stones 1" 
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There was a low whisper at his ear — *^ Forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive them that trespass against us," He turned. The 
Rev. Leo Chamberlain's long legs were carrying him away up 
the street, but the voice could have belonged to no other person. 

" As we forgive them that trespass against us." 

With those words lingering in his ears, Jesse Wilton stood — 
his one hand still resting on old Betty's shoulder — looking after 
the retreating figure of the curate, the very impersonation of 
abstracted perplexity. He slowly repeated the words to himself, 
turning them over on his tongue as if it to taste their flavour. 
They did not appear too savoury to his palate. He was a man 
of quick and generous impulses, but he had in like proportion 
quick and strong resentments. The tenets of Christianity as 
taught in the Church Catechism and Common Prayer Book had 
been drummed into him at church and at school, and Prudence 
had made all her children familiar with the language of Holy Writ ; 
but her practical exposition of Christianity, that which had 
rounded the asperities of life to all within her sphere, had never 
come home to him as anything with which men had any 
concern. Sunday after Sunday he listened to sermons, but they 
had so little bearing on the ordinary duties of life that their 
abstractions floated in his memory no longer than their echoes 
in the aisles of the old church. He had a staunch churchman's 
belief in the Decalogue ; but of building up his life, hour by 
hour, act by act, by the line and plummet of Biblical law, he 
had neither thought nor conception. 

" Fear God and honour the King," was the maxim of the day, 
and Jesse upheld it loyally, but whilst press and pulpit had 
inculcated " hatred of the French " as a national duty during the 
years he had been growing to manhood, how was he to reconcile 
" love your enemies " with either the fearing of God or honouring 
the King ? 

The prayer his good mother had taught him as a little child, 
he continued to repeat as a man, but I am afraid mechani- 
cally, from force of habit. Why else did he thrust his hands 
into his breeches pockets and stand looking into vacancy long 
after Leo Chamberlain had disappeared, seeing that he nightly 
said ** Forgive us our trespasses / " 

The curate's emphasised whisper had driven the context into 
his brain with the force of a hammer on a linch-pin, and roused 
thought from its slumber never to slumber so long again. ** As 
WE FORGIVE THEM that trcspass against us ! " The trespass of 
Gilbert Tempest against Jesse Wilton was precisely that which 
a man of his temperament was least likely to forgive ; touch 
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purse, touch land, touch limb, but lay not a covetous finger on 
the girl to whom such a man has given his love ! 

As he filtered the words one by one through his mind, he 
muttered ** As we forgive — ah, it's all very well for the curate, 
but sure-ly he doesn't mean I should forgive that parson's son 
for — No ! hang it, a man can't be expected to forgive that. 
Flesh and blood couldn't stand it ! If he'd been of her own sort, 
and made up to her honest-like, no man as was a man could 
bear malice, a chap could but stand his chance. But he dmi't 
mean honest by her, and if I'd known that had been him on the 
horse, I'd have — Well, I don't know that I could have stood by 
and seen him pitched off on the stones exactly — hxxi forgive " his 
hand went up to his curly aubam hair and ruffled it as if to 
shake out an idea — " No, I don't think I could forgive Mr. Gilbert 
his trespasses, if that's what it means. It's not to be exp " 

His cogitations were cut short. Their subject came down the 
steps with the vicar and Captain Penruddocke. " Then I hope we 
shall meet the ladies at Savernake on the fifteenth," the vicar 
was saying as blandly as pomposity would permit, 

" That rests with the ladies themselves — and the weather," 
was the reply of the captain. " November skies are rarely propi- 
tious to silks and feathers ; " then turning to Mr. Gilbert, whose 
pale flimsy whiskers were in danger of annihilation, he plucked 
them so persistently, " Your troops are to exercise on Baydon 
Lawn, I fiiink you said." 

** That is the present arrangement," replied the comet, scarcely 
able to conceal his annoyance on coming face to face with Jesse 
for the third time that morning. 

The gentlemen shook hands and parted, and Jesse, after 
returning the other's black look with interest, also went about 
his business. Betty had already gone to turn over the debris of 
her stock, in hope, mayhap, to rescue something from the ruin ; 
with a comical blending of lamentation and congratulation in her 
outspoken utterances. The curate's compassion had taken the 
form of a crown-piece — which he could ill spare, his salary being 
little more than nominal and his private income about on a par — 
and, no doubt influenced by example, the captain had felt for her 
distress also — in his breeches pocket. 

Mr. Gilbert's guinea coming atop of their bounty had consider- 
ably softened her loss. But her wrath against the clerical Justice 
was in no wise allayed, and her murmurings were both loud 
and deep. 

*' Zend I to jail ; zend an honest woman to yon dirty hole 
among thieves an' thic like scum ! More like zend yon walloping 
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villin to jail as goes ridin' over honest volk ! My sakes ! Jail 
indeed ! Be he a vool ! Do he be thinkin' Betty Colt hez no 
vriends ? Let old passin look out avter -thic ! " And certainly 
Betty Colt's altered demeanour boded no good to the old parson. 
Surely the mild curate's pious hint had fallen on deaf 
ears. 

The cart-harness hung loose on Whitefoot as Jesse sat astride, 

without a saddle, to ride homewards, the price of the new cart 

and of a tod of wool in his pocket, and an extra horn of ale in 

his head. I do not mean to insinuate that he was intoxicated, 

or anything like it, but neither bargain nor payment could be made 

or ratified without a libation, and a farmer's safe ride home 

was more frequently due to the horse than to the man. 

Jesse had not reached that extreme condition; his excitement 

might be set down to the events of the day and the political 

news, as much as to the ale he had imbibed ; but he had had 

enough to make him talkative when he got home, and empty his 

mind as freely as he emptied his pockets. 

It was natural enough that with a dear brother in England's 
fleet, the slightest rumour of war should affect him ; and surely 
enough from the time Tom ran off for a sailor, blue jackets and 
red seemed alike to have a strange fascination for him. 

Thus it was that a coming field-day in Savemake Forest was 
his first item of intelligence, mixed up confusedly with the price 
he had got for the wool, the satisfaction his cart had given, 
the rascality and treachery of the French ; and the doubt whether 
a peace would be concluded after all. 

Energetic Susan, bustling about to place Jesse's supper of 
bread and cheese before him (whilst Prudence continued her 
spinning), kept her ears open, now and then putting in a word. 
Presently Jesse addressed himself to his younger brother, 
" We be almost out of timber, Phil. Dumford's cart took the 
last of the white poplar ; I be thinking I'd best go over to 
Savemake for a fresh lot. I met Sue's father on theroad to-day, 
and he said they'd been felling some fine abeles. And I'd best 
go while I've this cart money to pay for it." 

" Ay, we want wood, ash as well as poplar. When be yet 
thinkin of gooin ?" asked Philip, whilst Susan's ears were on 
the alert. 

*' Well, I never did see soldiers do their exercise. I might 
kiU two birds with one stone on the 15th. It's only next 
Tuesday, and I should like to see them." 
So should I," said Philip, promptly. 
And zo zhould I," put in Susan, smartly. '' It be four 
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month this Martinmas zince I zaw my vayther. It be main 
hard vor I not to goo when theere's nought ta hinder." 

« We cannot all three go. Some one must remain at home, 
besides mother,." said Jesse, after some little discussion. 

" Very well," cried Philip, with a conclusive wave of his hand, 
as he waived his claim, " let Zue go, I can vind zomethin more 
profitable to do in the shed than staring at a lot of redcoats ; 
I'm none zo fond o* them as you folk be." 

" Well, Phil, I own I do like to hear the music, and see the brave 
men march past with their gay cockades and flying colours ; it sets 
one's blood beating to the tune. How you could saw or hammer 
away, and hardly look up to watch the soldiers go past has 
astonished me many a time. Your cradle might have been a 
tool-basket," and Jesse laughed lightly at his own conception. 

This was a hit at Philip's uncultivated taste for mechanics. 

" I tell ye what," answered the younger, with an air of pre- 
cocious sagacity, '* don't you laugh at the tool-basket that earns 
a living, Jesse ; I've a notion that a bigger fortune's to be found 
in the tool-basket than in a knapsack; and the basket be 
lighter to carry besides." 

" Why, that's just what Eosanna might have said. I wish 
I could have taken her with me on Tuesday I " A lover-like 
wish certainly not reciprocated by Susan Bodman, whose black 
brows lowered, as he rose from bis wooden seat, and stretching 
out his great arms above his head, yawned and shook himself 
together before saying good night. 

Involuntarily, from force of habit, he knelt down to say his 
prayers. As the passage pointed by the good curate slipped 
over his tongue he stopped short. ** Forgive us — " He got 
no farther. 

For once Jesse lay awake, and held a controversy with his own 
heart. Prayer was no longer to him a meaningless parrot-roll. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

IS IT PEACE ? 



Many years of foreign warfare had familiarised England with 
the roll of the drum at home ; it being the proud prerogative 
of John Bull to be the munificent patron of quarrelsome 
or incapable nationalities, and to rush with money and 
men to help those who could not otherwise cut or shoot each 
other down fast enough. A glorious prerogative truly ! 
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A prerogative which, as exercised by George III. and the Pitt 
administration, added seventy-seven millions to our national 
debt in three years ; and to our national disgrace, added the un- 
recorded sum of soldier life sacrificed to noble and grateful allies, 
who left to perish with cold, disease, neglect, and famine, the 
men we had generously surrendered for their good to the swords 
of their enemies. 

The horrors and atrocities of the French Revolution, whilst 
they sickened the soul, yet made the mind of the mass familiar 
with details of slaughter and violence done at a distance, and the 
more ready to fall down and worship the scarlet-and-gold-coated 
idol dubbed Glory ! Yet there were not wanting men to protest 
against this waste of public money and human life ; men who 
maintained that the idol's scarlet coat was faded, the gold lace 
and epaulets tarnished with too much wear ; men who saw 
that iiie strain of taxation was too great to be borne patiently 
by the people without sufficient cause. 

In revolutionary and sanguinary France, Barras, appointed to 
the command of the army at a crisis, had named as his coadjutor 
Madame Tallien*s young Corsican friend. The little man proved 
equal to the emergency. He made himself master of the artillery, 
quelled the threatening storm with the awful thunder of his 
cannon, loaded his life with a memory of horror, and became a 
Power. High in command, he led the French forces in Italy 
from victory to victory, and the name of Napoleon Buonaparte 
began to be whispered with white lips by wives and mothers, 
however grandiloquently men might prate of the Briton's superior 
prowess over their counters or their cups. 

Over these very counters was the strongest blow dealt to the 
** nation of shopkeepers." France had openly issued a stringent 
decree which made it penal for any French province, colony, or 
dependency to admit any article whatsoever of English manu- 
facture ; and moreover was covertly sowing disaffection in Ireland 
and preparing a fleet for its invasion. True Pitt had apparently 
yielded to the general desire for peace ; and in the teeth of very 
extravagant demands on the English, he had despatched Lord 
Malmesbury to Paris on the 22nd of October, with a magnificent 
retinue, as envoy-extraordinary, to treat for peace. Possibly 
the minister had calculated on his plenipotentiary's haughty 
reception by the Directory, and its effect on the ordinary English 
mind, which it was not calculated to cahn. 

Whilst England, in the person of her envoy, was being insulted 
by France, Militia and Volunteer forces, called into action by 
former belligerent threatenings, sprang suddenly into activity, 
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as if to show that the British Lion slept with one eye open, as 
a dog is popularly supposed to do. 

There were no railway trains or telegraph wires to realise 
old fairy lore, and flash intelligence from court to cottage, 
from the Land's End to the Hebrides ; no fiery cross 
was sent on its swift enand, yet the news of threat- 
ened invasion and insolent propositions spread, and men who 
knew war only through books or pictures, men whose trade 
was already stagnant, others whose trade was stimulated, farmers 
whose grain turned to gold, were not more unanimous in the 
resolve to uphold the majesty and glory of England than were 
the labouring poor, who had at least learned that war meant 
empty pockets, empty cupboards, fireless grates, and empty 
places on their hearths, when navy or army had gaps to be filled. 

In the rivalry of county with county which should best 
prove its loyal devotion, Wilts had been no whit behind. Besides 
the ordinary Militia, there were bands of Volunteers on foot, 
and troops of Yeomanry Calvary ; and on that November day 
when Betty Colt's cart was overturned, and Captain Penrud- 
docke had, fortunately for her, found his way into Marlborough, 
a messenger from another quarter entered the justice-room. 
The Adjutant of the Wiltshire Yeomanry Cavalry bore the 
commands of Lord Bruce (by whom the troop had been 
organised in 1794) to Cornet Tempest and other ofl&cers and 
men, to appear in force on Bay don Lawn in Savernake Forest 
on the 16th of the month, when there was to be a field-day to 
test their general efiiciency for service. 

When his lordship's message arrived, the Eev. Marmaduke 
was pressing Captain Penruddocke with much florid hospitality 
to dine at the Vicarage ; and it not being then considered etiquette 
to accept an invitation until many times repeated, his acceptance 
had not been pronounced when the messenger appeared. The 
captain was oidy at Fyfield on a brief leave of absence, which 
might any day terminate in a recall to active service; and the 
proposed field-day in Savernake Forest settled the dinner ques- 
tion. Lord Bruce might possess late political intelligence. He 
decided on riding over to Savernake Lodge at once, merely 
stopping for hasty refreshment at the ** Castle," whilst his horse 
was brought round from the stables ; and Mr. Gilbert was glad to 
see the stately young officer depart. 

Not so the vicar, who, albeit touched with the prevailing epide- 
mic, had looked forward to sound the captain over their afternoon 
magnum of port as to Gilbert's probable chance with his sister 
Miss Lsetitia. 
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The primeval forests of England are almost things of the 
past ; and even over those royal hunting-grounds which William 
the Conqueror and his sons planted, the wheel of change has 
travelled in measured cycles. The ferny haunts of deer under 
beech or oak have been invaded by bricks and mortar ; active feet 
and busy hands and human lives are thick where once the green 
leaves clustered on umbrageous boughs. And as the ringing axe 
has been laid to the roots, fairy and hamadryad, nymph and 
naiad, have fled from the din of labour and civilisation. A stand 
has latterly been made to preserve the remnant of our forest 
lands from further spoliation ; and if the magnates who preside 
over our ** woods and forests '* can only be brought to under- 
stand that a tree suflers from constant lopping of its extremities 
much as would a man if his limbs were cut away by slow 
degrees, future generations may see verdant giants fling their 
arms abroad where only pollards or decaying trunks remain to us. 

Savemake Forest, whither Captain Penruddccke took his way, 
has seen some changes, and is not without its history. It is 
the property of the subject, not an appanage of the crown. It 
formed part of Queen Eleanor's jointure. Seymour, the ** proud 
Duke of Somerset," obtained it as a grant, and a lady carried 
it in her hand from the Seymours to the Braces, to be henceforth 
a jewel in the Ailesbury coronet. Changes as many have the 
mansions known : palaces for queenly residence, for a tyrant's 
wedding feast, for Royalist devotion, for battering and burning 
in civil war, and for the flames of equally uncivil mischance. 
But Baydon Lodge had not been burned, and, when Captain 
Penruddocke sought its hospitable owner, was an adjunct of 
Tottenham House, within the same sixteen miles' area of 
forest. 

Quitting Marlborough by the London road, the fair-haired 
young captain put his horse to the gallop, until, having ridden 
a mile or so, the ancient fortification known as Folly Farm 
appeared on his right, and shortly after, turning to his left, he 
struck into the forest, down a long avenue planted with beech 
trees, that even then bade fair ere long to rival their magnificent 
parents, which grouped over the woodland, spread out their 
broad limbs as if to shake off the lingering leaves of autumn, 
and show their vast proportions smooth and clean, not gnarled 
and knotted with the wrinkles of centuries like their oaken friends. 
But though the leaves of oak and beech were not yet all gone, 
fir and pine had donned their thickest winter robes, as if in 
charity to the unsheltered herds of deer which snuffed the air 
and tossed their antlers high when the regular beats of a horse's 
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hoofs reached their sensitive ears. Overhead a flock of skylarks 
made their way towards the downs and turnip-fields, and now a 
flight of starlings, as though marshalled by a chief, rose and fell 
and wheeled in evolutions regular as a regiment in the field ; 
or so thought the captain. And now and again a gust of wind 
sent a flight of sere leaves in thick eddies around him, or a 
startled hare or rabbit crossed the path, and was gone before the 
eye could follow. Here and there a squirrel cocked his saucy tail, 
and seemed to say he was wide awake, and could not think of 
going to sleep yet awhile. All that nature could offer to charm 
ear and eye in November met the horseman's eye in that brisk 
ride ; dense wood and open glade, valley and upland, the fine 
tracery of naked ash and birch, and the rich hues of sturdier 
trees. The odorous nettle and the fern were gone, dry rustling 
stalks alone telling their whereabouts ; and now and thpn, mingled 
with the caw of a rook, came the sharp ringing sound of an axe, 
but no human being had he passed save an old labourer bent 
double near the entrance gate ; and here he found himself in 
an open space at the junction of eight similar paths, puzzled 
which to take, aye, or even to be sure which he had left. 

He raised a loud halloo, but only his own voice came back to 
him. 

" A pretty quandary this to get in through going out of one's 
way to call on a friend," he exclaimed. Then another loud 
halloo rang clear and shrill through the forest giades, but never 
answer came ; and in sheer desperation he took the path ahead 
of him. ** If I am wrong," said he, ** I am likely to bivouac in 
the forest, not a very cheering prospect in November." Again 
he set up a shout from the depths of strong lungs, and now in 
the distance he thought he distinguished the bark of a dog. He 
called again, " Halloo ! " and now an answering voice mingled 
with the bark. Presently the owner of the voice came stalking 
through the sodden underwood, kicking the dead leaves before 
him. 

He was a sturdy fellow, about fifty, with grizzled locks and 
eyes as black as sloes, that gleamed from under his bushy, 
close-knit brows like coals of fire ; he was clad in thick green 
moleskin, and his legs were cased in clumsy leather overalls. 
Over his shoulder rested the woodcutter's axe he had been 
using, and by his side ran a shaggy black dog of most unpro- 
mising appearance. 

** My man, does this road lead to Baydon Lodge?" 

'' Thic road don't lead nowheeres, zur," answered the maOi 
with mock simplicity. 
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" Lead nowhere ? Then is this not the right road to the 
Lodge r 

The man grinned. ** Eh, zur, I did na saay zoV but he 
vouchsafed nothing more. 

The captain was not accustomed to be trifled with. " Am 
I on the right road, man ?" 

"Ees, zur;*' — the captain was putting spurs to his horse — 
" but yo be gooin* the wrang waay," the man drawled out 
tardily. 

Captain Penruddocke turned his horse as he caught the 
words, then drawing a shilling (on which little trace of coinage 
remained) from his pocket, he threw it to the man, eyeing him 
well as he did so. ''He looks more like a poacher than an 
honest woodcutter," he said to himself, adding mentally, '*If I 
am wrong pow, I shall be sure to go wrong again at those con- 
founded eight roads. They are worse than a child's pitzzle.'* 
Bat the man only heard him say, '* Can you guide me beyond 
the cross-roads ?" 

** Ees, zur, zure-ly ! There beean't a path in ael thie vorest 
Luke Bodman couldn't find wie his eyes zhut." 

'* Then, Luke Bodman, right about, face ! Quick march !'' said 
ihe captain, and Luke Bodman, with another grin, strode on by 
the aide of the horse, his mongrel cur slinking close at his heels. 

** Right avore yo, zur," the woodcutter said, when they had 
gained the open space whence the paths diverged like the rays 
of a star. " Right avore yo, straight as a veiled pine." 

Poshing straight ahead brought the captain so speedily within 
aight of the Lodge, that he felt rather uncharitably disposed 
towards the old Earl of Ailesbnry, whose famous roads centred in 
a trap for travellers, and had sent him more than two miles off 
bis track. It was little solace to his irritation to rememb^ that 
tlie Eaii had<\>iit^iirp/a^bnilding an octagonal tower on the spot 
as a rest or guide to wayfarers, since it never had been built. 

Sach thou^ts were busy in his brain as he approached 
Bajdon Lawn, where he saw Lord Bmoe with a gentleman in 
niUtary undress, and two or three attendants, evidoitly making 
aiTaiigiSBients for Toesday^s muster. 

Aa be flung himsdf from his hnse. Lord Bmee advanoed with 
a qnkk st^ to receive his visitor, idiom be m^ bnt seldom, in 
coDseqnenoe of the mibtaiy duties of bisold ooDegechum. Af^ 
^^^'Bg hands beartihr, whilst a servant took charge <^ the 
captain's borse« be introdiiced bis companion as Major Langky. 
of tka 18tb Utf^t ]>ragoon&, andof Ling^ Hall, Torii^iire. who 
IM not yat smcQed powder, bm was aO imprtifnrr for 
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** And what is your lordships opinion ? Do you link actual 
war impending ?" 

*' My dear Penruddocke, that is too large a question to he 
discussed out on the lawn. Let us go indoors and talk it over 
before the dinner-bell rings." 

As he drew his arm through Captain Penruddocke's, one of the 
persons in attendance came up bowing respectfully, " My lord, 
the man of whom I spoke is here. " 

Lord Bruce looked over his shoulder and saw the woodcutter, ' 
Luke Bodman. 

'* Oh, that's the man. Gale, you can give him instructions. 
Monday morning, remember." 

Between the discussion of the war prospects, the state of 
Europe, the dinner and the wine, the hours had gone until the 
short November twilight had deepened into night. Lord Bruce 
•would fain have had the captain stay, for roads were not too safe, 
and he alone. 

"Oh, my lord ! a soldier's pockets are proverbial. I fear 
obbery much less than losing my way at those confounded cross- 
cads. " 

" That can be remedied." 

At the cross-roads the captain dismissed the groom who had 
served as guide, and having a straight road before him, put spurs 
to his horse and dashed on helter-skelter, thinking over his own 
chances of active service. 

It was a gusty night, with a cloudy sky, through which a 
watery moon only showed its face at intervals, and the sway- 
ing tree- tops flung ghastly shadows athwart the avenue. 

Suddenly his horse swerved from natural instinct ; and then 
his rider discerned a cart-load of wood in the way before him. 

".Who goes there ?" he cried. 

There was some whispering. He repeated his question. 

** We be two poor woodcutters, yer honour," said a voice 
which he fancied he had heard before that day, though it had 
now a sneaking whine. 

"Whose wood is this?" demanded Captain Penruddocke, 
knowing well that all honest labourers on that or any other estate 
would have been in bed and asleep more than a couple of hours. 

The black eyes of Luke Bodman shone through the gloom, as 
did the white teeth of his dog. 

" It be virewood the forester gied to we vor winter fires, yer 
honour. He gies it to we ivry winter, zur." 

" And do you always carry it away by night?" 

" Ees, zur. We be bound to finish my lord's work avore we 
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▼etehes th' cart to looad the wood his lordship gies to itf — 
bean'twe, ZOas?" 

' Ees," assented a voice like the caw of a rook. 

The explanation had a show of plansihility, and it was no hnsi- 
iiess of the captain's. StiU he knew what peculation meant 
nearer home, and he had a strong suspicion this was a decided 
case of theft. Faint glimmerings of moonlight revealed that the 
load was heavy and no mere firewood. 

However, he shook his hridle, and bidding the men "good 
night/' would have been off, but the one who called himself 
Luke had laid his hand upon the reins and asked, '' Can yer 
honour vind another zhillin' vor a poor chap wie a wife an' zix 
children at wom an' nigh ztarvin' thic hard times ?" 

There had been no signs of starvation about the man as seen 
in the daylight, and now his attitude was menacing. 

** No I " was the prompt answer. **Lord Bruce pays his 
labourers, and an honest working man would be ashamed to beg 
by the roadside in the dark." A pistol (without which no gentle- 
man travelled) clicked in the captain's hand, the horse shook 
himself free from a slackened hold, and away they went, followed 
by loud curses, till Forest Gate was reached, and the woodmen 
l^t far behind. Then dashing neck-or-nothing across the country, 
he reached Fyfield about midnight, with a whole budget of news, 
including invitations for the following Tuesday the 16th. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A FIELD DAY. 



A FIELD-DAY in Savcmake Forest was an event not only in 
the chronicles of the yeomanry corps, but of Marlborough itself. 
From the moment of its announcement, the whole locality stood 
tiptoe with expectation and excitement ; in all comers the wise- 
acres buzzed about that there was something underlying it ; 
some great political event not yet made known to the public, and 
the wildest speculations were bruited abroad as established facts. 
Tradesmen were on the qui vive as well as the troop con- 
cerned. Pipeclay was in demand, the bootmaker and leather 
breeches-maker had a feverish time of it ; there was a polishing of 
swords and helmets, a shaking of bearskins, and extra grooming 
of steeds ; whilst the sudden besieging of milliners by matrons 
and marriageable misses bespoke a coming field-day not all 
military. 
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The wet summer and the hazy autumn were forgotten in the 
crispness of that frosty Tuesday morning, when every leaf and 
every blade of grass had a fringe of sparkling rime. 

There was room and to spare in Savernake Forest had every 
house in the vicinity of Marlborough been deserted for the 
occasion ; and certainly between invited guests and general sight- 
seers, every home seemed to have contributed its quota, all the 
immediate approaches to Baydon Lodge being full of life and 
animation, friendly meetings and greetings. Private carriages 
were then a distinction of the aristocracy, and there were, conse- 
quently, comparatively few on the ground, but every available 
gig, post-chaise, and saddle-horse must have been brought into 
requisition. 

Susan Bodman was in high glee ; and had bestirred herself 
long before daybreak to ensure early departure. Jesse, too, was 
desirous to select his timber at the outset, so as to lose nothing 
of the show, and they were, therefore, amongst the first comers. 
But neither the head woodman nor Luke Bodman was to be 
found at home, and much time was wasted driving about the 
forest in search of them. 

Whilst thus engaged, Madame Penruddocke's chariot rolled 
past them along the avenue, little sparks of hoar-frost powdering 
down from the shaken trees on the fur-clad ladies seated in the 
carriage, and Rosanna in the rumble behind, with a blue-and- 
silver liveried footman as companion. 

Was Jesse more pleased or annoyed to be seen by Eosanna 
under the circumstances ? She smiled, and her eye brightened 
as they drove by, no jealous thoughts of Susan having crossed her 
mind; but he, self-conscious of Sue's own pretensions, was 
troubled with misgivings, and wished he had left his mother's 
handmaiden behind. 

In the blue chariot, beside Madam Pem-uddocke, sat serene 
Hannah More, her former pupils on the seat before them, not a 
little overawed by the presence of the literary ex-preceptress. 
By the carriage side rode Captain Penruddocke, having for a 
companion a lively little horsewoman, with as dapper a figure as 
ever was mounted on a spirited pony, and a complexion fairer 
than his own had been before the sun bronzed it. Miss 
Majnaard had declined a seat in the chariot. ** No, thank you,'* 
said she, **I should freeze if I sat there in state. Vesta will 
keep my blood in circulation and my spirits buoyant. So 
now, captain, you will have to show your gallantry and your 
horsemanship ; and I warn you, if there be a five-barred gate 
in the way, over Vesta goes, and I challenge you to follow." 
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The frolicsome young lady had not long escaped from Miss 
Patty More's charge. She was but seventeen. Her mother 
had died in giving her birth, her father had been shot down 
at the head of his regiment, and she, doubly orphaned, had no 
guardian but an invalid aunt, who preferred a cosy comer with 
her knitting on a Fyfield sofa to all the military displays that 
ever entranced the eye of dame or demoiselle. 

She and her aunt had been invited to Fyfield to meet Hannah 
More, and this field-day had come opportunely to give zest to 
a visit which the vivacious damsel feared might become mono- 
tonous before the time came for the party to migrate to Bath 
and its gaieties. 

Lord Bruce, who was already mounted, looked a very fair 
specimen of a soldier in his rich yeomanry uniform, as he left 
the circle of friends already assembled on the lawn to greet' the 
new arrivals. 

Previous introduction to Captain Penruddocke was sufiicient 
warranty for Major Langley to bear him company to the carriage, 
and so obtain an introduction^ first to the fair horsewoman, who 
sat her spirited mare so gracefully, and then to the ladies within 
the chariot, each of whom had special claim to notice. 

But almost with the first compliments the band of the expected 
troop was heard advancing, and then the regular tramp of hoofs, 
and the clanking of scabbard? and other equipments ; whilst 
the light glinting on brass and steel shone in the distance 
through the thin white tracery of the trees with singular efiect. 

" They are coming, captain ! Do you not see the glimmer 
of their helmets, the glitter of swords, the brilliant tints of their 
uniforms, through the frosted boughs ? It is enough to make 
a woman long to be a man and a soldier ! " cried Miss Maynard 
with enthusiasm. 

" My dear," said Mrs. More, " think again ! Can the flaunt- 
ing brass and steel and scarlet cloth of the coming troop be 
put into competition with this noble army of forest trees 
arrayed in the white uniform of winter," a wave of her hand 
accompanying her words. " The millions of crystalline lances 
on silent pine and fir seem pointed to repel the noisy invaders." 

** Oh, Mrs. More, you surely would not rather be a tree than 
a soldier — a gallant defender of his country?" ejaculated the 
young lady, as if she meant to pose the speaker. 

** Indeed, Miss Majnaard, I am not sure that the trees have 
not the best of it. Can anything be grander than their varied 
Kveries ? Anything more grateful and refreshing than their shade 
in summer ; more gorgeous than their tints in autumn ; more 
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chastely delicate than when the frost-king has hreathed upon 
them ? Moreover, the trees are not only useful but liarmless, 
and though, I suppose, it is treason to say so here, I am afraid 
soldiers are neither one nor the other," and the good lady's lips 
broke into an arch smile. 

There was a little laughter at this sally, Major Langley 
gallantly coming to the rescue of Miss Maynard with a whole 
regiment of arguments to prove that soldiers were the very pride 
of creation, but the rapid approach of the troop put an end to 
conversation, it being necessary to take up another position 
commanding a better view, and leaving a wider space clear. 

Springless vehicles had been prohibited within a prescribed 
area, and pedestrians, for their own safety, warned not to pass 
certain bounds. This did not suit Susan Bodman. When the 
troop fell into position at the word of command, she loudly 
expressed dissatisfaction, and badgered Jesse until he lifted her 
from the cart, and made a way for her amongst the people. As 
they moved she spied her father in charge of a pile of long 
sticks, which he was planting at intervals in the nearest drive. 
She hailed him with an unceremonious shout, and soon, with his 
aid, she was posted to her liking. 

This happened to be in a spot where Rosanna from her 
elevated seat could not fail to discern them ; and Susan trusted to 
her own cleverness to make her rival jealous, and provoke a quarrel. 

She might have spared herself the trouble, for if ever 
a man's face was an index of his mind, Jesse's was ; 
and dissatisfaction at the many artifices by which she 
attempted to draw his attention from the fine body of 
men and horse manoeuvring before them was visible in every 
lineament, every motion of his shoulders, and Rosanna saw 
it. And if she felt jealous, it was neither of Susan nor any 
other woman, it was of the brilliant troop parading there, and 
dazzling his eyes with show, glitter, manliness, and discipline. 
Now and then she saw his hand grip and his head jerk as a 
certain cornet came within range as they wheeled, or charged, 
or retreated, and her heart sank for fear these twain should 
ever come into colUsion. By the time the regiment had come 
at a canter up to the exercise-ground. Captain Penruddocke and 
one or two other military friends had gathered round Lord Bruce, 
much as a stafi" round a general, though it was the fashion 
amongst the officers of the line, and the men likewise, to regard 
the new militia and volunteer forces as mere puppets, to be 
patronised and ridiculed. 

He had given his own servant strict orders to keep a sharp 
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look out over Miss Maynard*s mare Vesta, he not being too well 
satisfied with the animal's mettle. Some one else appeared to be 
interested in that young lady's mount, for Major Langley 
oscillated between the knot of officers and the Penruddocke 
Carriage, by the side of which the graceful horsewoman had 
her stand ; and finally the handsome dragoon deserted his 
masculine friends altogether ; beauty, wit, and wisdom drawing 
him with a triple cord. 

Certainly so much to attract is not often drawn within so 
narrow a space. I speak not of the mature dignity of Madam 
Penruddocke, though refined matronhood is not without its 
charms ; but there was the most popular authoress of the day, 
whose society was universally courted ; there were the two 
sisters — Laetitia, the superbly symmetrical ; Elizabeth, the 
superbly beautiful ; to say nothing of Millicent Maynard, that 
arch, sprightly combination of witchery and winsomeness, whose 
petite form had not an angular line, whose dimpled face and 
sparkling eyes had a thousand varying expressions, as fun or 
feeling, wit or sentiment, prevailed. Her eyes were of the darkest 
blue, her hair the palest glossy flax, her cheek pure white, unless 
excitement or enthusiasm tinted it with rose. 

No fairer creature had ever dawned on Major Langley' s 
imagination. His senses were led hopelessly captive. He asked 
no questions of her state or parentage. He found her with the 
Penruddockes, and that was sufficient. She sat there patting 
the arched neck of Vesta, following with kindling eyes each 
movement of the loyal yeomanry, in every glance proclaiming 
herself a soldier's child. 

Fain would Mrs. Hannah More have kept her exuberance in 
check, but she was quick at repartee as her friend Elizabeth, 
and her lively sallies disanned the awful monitress. 

Be sure the beautiful sisters had their admirers on the field 
also. Comet Tempest's lingering look of admiration turned 
to blank amazement on beholding Rosanna Beckingham on the 
high seat at the back of her mistress. He had calculated on 
taking the heart of Miss L&titia by storm in his irresistible 
regimentals ; and his father had exhorted him to make the most 
of the occasion ; but neither had calculated on the possible 
presence of that particular handmaid. 

" Hang it ! was there ever such a confounded mischance ?" he 
muttered between his teeth. " A man need be master of himself 
and of intrigue both to make love to mistress and maid at the 
same time, and expect either suit to succeed. Hang it ! between 
the women and my peppery father I'm in for it now." 
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But the youth was blind with self-conceit, and fertile in ex- 
pedients , and trusted to his own wit to cariy him through the day. 

The vicar himself, whose fierj' hunter had latterly given 
place to a quiet cob, hovered about the blue chariot, pompously 
attentive, the twitching of his face subdued by satisfaction, his 
snnff-box out to offer to each passing acquaintance, and to cover 
his blundering apologies for the absence of IVIrs. Tempest. 

She was " indisposed," he said, in explanation to Leo Cham- 
berlain, whom he found in deep conversation with Mrs. More. 

He was not likely to proclaim aloud that he had left her 
behind unable to dress from agitation caused by his own 
vehement passion over the hem of his ruffles and the dressing 
of his wig. And her absence in no wise discomposed him. He 
was freer to make himself agreeable to the Penruddockes, and 
so pave the way for his ivoHhy son. 

Meanwhile the business of the day went on, Lord Bruce 
fairly and fully testing the efficiency of the well-mounted troop 
nnder his command, composed as it was of the gentrj'^ and farmers 
of the locality, men who rode to hounds, and had their horses 
in good training. But horses may follow the hounds, and stand 
the flash of steel, the clatter of scabbards and sabretaches, yet 
have a decided antipathy to firing. 

Of this order, notwithstanding her nomenclature, was Miss 
Maynard's Vesta. 

So long as the troops wheeled to the right or left, advanced 
or retreated, so long as the exercise was confined to the broad- 
sword, Vesta stood comparatively still, an occasional snort alone 
betraying her appreciation of the scene. But when pistols were 
drawn from holsters, presented, and at a hand-gallop fired at 
a mark, the frisky little mare pricked up her ears, and was off 
without a moment's warning, amid the cries of the startled 
spectators, who gave way instinctively to let her pass, and then 
as instinctively gave chase, adding to the terror of the pony and 
the danger of the rider. 

She had been taken unawares, and, firm as was her seat, was 
now in peril. The spirited animal had cleared a fence and 
dashed into the open, over crisp grass and moss that crunched 
beneath its tread. Captain Penruddocke's terrified servant lagging 
far behind. On, with the speed of the wind, tore Vesta ; lifilli- 
cent's feather streaming behind, her own light weight no check 
to speed. They crossed an avenue, barely clearing the low 
boughs ; and as the mare made her frantic way over rustling 
fern-stalks towards a dense mass of trees and underwood to 
certain destruction, the brave girl gave herself up for lost. 
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A moment, and a herd of fallow-deer startled from their covert 
rushed across the path of the flying steed and fortunately turned 
it from its course. 

Millicent's hat was gone, her flaxen hair freed and floating 
loose, her breath and senses going. She was conscious of a 
shock and of loosing the bridle — no more. 

When the alarm was given, Major Langley was engaged in 
conversation with the Earl of Ailesbury near ihe mansion. Yet 
it was his arm that caught her fainting as she fell, and 
dexterously swung her light form before him on to his own 
good steed, proud of the service. 

The strong hand that clutched at flying Vesta's loosened 
rein, and struggled with the fiery quadruped, was that of Jesse 
Wilton. Another instant, and the mare would have dashed 
out its own Ufe and that of its mistress against a huge gnarled 
oak, the pride of the forest. 

Tenderly, and with strangely-quickened pulses, the major 
bore the unconscious maiden to Baydon Lodge, to be reluctantly 
resigned to the care of anxious friends, and soon he had the 
satisfaction to learn that a plentiful application of Hungary -wate 
had brought back animation ; and, cheering news to him, who 
was that day oblivious of patriotism, glory, and all the para- 
phernalia of arms, in his devotion to a vntching pair of eyes and 
lips for the first time seen, he heai'd that their pale owner's first 
inquiry was for her preserver, whom she desired to ** thank 
with all her heart." 

Her second thought was for the luckless pony; and 
Captain Penruddocke, seeing that the lady was safe, and, 
as he said, ** glad to be released from a crowd of women," 
proffered inquiry. He had witnessed the clever capture from 
a distance, and now met Jesse near the lawn with panting Vesta 
by the bridle. 

Jesse touched his hat to Captain Penruddocke. " If you please, 
captain, here's the young lady's pony. It is quite quiet now." 

** My man, you are a sort of rustic Hercules ; you seem to 
have the knack of managing restive horses ! " 

Jesse smiled. ** Well, my arm is pretty strong — if that be what 
you call knack — ^but I know nothing of Mr, Erculees." 

It was the captain's turn to smile. " I think, my friend, you 
and I have met before." 

"Yes, captain; when Passin's rascally son rode down that 
poor old creature, Betty — more shame to him." 

**Yes, yes, I remember. But how is it a fine fellow like 
you, on whom a soldier's uniform would sit so well, do not take 
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service with the king? It is such men as you Old England 
wants as her defenders/* 

" Yes, captain, I daresay," Jesse answered, with all the simple 
force of truth ; ** but my mother be a widow. The King has 
one of her sons, and I be thinking of taking a "^^ife. Rosanna 
has as good as promised to have me at Christmas if Madam 
eonld spare her." 

** Oh ! then ycni will be Rosanna's sweetheart ! Um, I suppose 
it would be hardly fan* to rob her of her husband, or I confess 
I should like to see you in the third Guards. Perhaps you 
would not be sorry if Madam could also spare her pretty 
maid for an hour or so this day ? " 

There is no occasion to record Jesse's answer. 

There was another individual who had much less cause to be 
grateful for the captain's recognition, and that was Luke 
Bodman. 



CHAPTER X. 

LUKE bodman' S OFFER. 



Whatever common cause may draw into one body a large 
number of people, the concourse being composed of separate 
human atoms with individual attributes and interests, it 
follows that before the mass disintegrates, some of those atoms 
mnst clash or combine so as to affect their own or other interests 
for all time to come. 

So this assemblage in Savemake Forest, called together by 
Lord Bruce in the loyal interests of the state, was productive 
ci weighty after-consequences to many of the individuals present, 
gentle and simple, with whom I have made my readers familiar. 
Yet which of them all, looking back in after-time, would say of 
this day, "My life turned on it as on a pivot?" 

Jesse's straightforward bearing in the matter of Betty Clt 
had impressed Captain Penruddocke in his favour, and when 
the latter sought the ladies to relieve Miss Ma3mard's mind 
respecting the fate of Vesta, he did not forget his promise to 
the stalwart wheelwright. Fifteen minutes had scarcely elapsed 
before Rosanna put her fluttering fingers in the big palm of 
her lover, and as his hand closed upon them exclaimed, in a 
voice scarcely above a whisper, " Oh, Jesse, I am so glad to 
see you! Is it not kind of Madame Penruddocke? I shall 
be at liberty when the ladies go in to the collation, and can 
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remain with you until the carriage is called. And how is your 
mother, and Philip ? And where's Susan ? And where shall 
I find you ? *' one question being huddled on another almost 
too rapidly for reply. 

" Why, Eosanna, my love, you might be in a hurry. Bless 
you ! I've hardly had a look at you yet ! Oh, mother and 
Phil, are fresh as daisies, and Susan's somewhere about. She'll 
take no harm ; there be lots o' West Kennet and Preschute folk 
to look after ha\ let alone her father." 

^'Is my father here, do you know, Jesse ?" she asked then. 

" May be, though I've not seen him. I've been so taken 
up with the grand sight, I never thought o' looking for him. 
Where shall 7 be ? Well, my love, I've got to see Luke Bod- 
man or Mr. Gale, the head woodman, over a load of timber, 
and then I'll come straight back here. Are you off?" 

The yeomanry had by this time vacated the lawn, and were 
slashing vigorously at huge potatoes with which the rows of 
long sticks planted by Luke Bodman were surmounted ; an 
exercise pleasantly suggestive of slicing off the heads of Eng- 
land's foes. Then, to vary the performance, they tilted (still 
at a gallop) at rings, similarly poised, and as the frequent 
cheering of spectators told, were adroit in carrying off the 
rings as trophies on the points of their long swords ; a feat 
as refreshingly suggestive of running an enemy through the 
body at any selected spot or eyelet-hole. 

As I have said, Luke Bodman had been appointed to arrange 
these dummies, and he supplied deficient rings or potatoes in 
anything but an amiable frame of mind, if the contraction of 
his thick, grizzled eyebrows might be trusted. His body was 
encased in a new suit of green moleskin, with bright brass 
buttons ; but there was no holiday trim about his features. 
Susan had taken her stand pretty near to him, the face under 
her grey duffel hood being a close reflex of his own, even in 
temporary expression. 

Jesse Wilton, towards whom these black looks were directed, 
was stalking with long strides over the rimy grass to meet the head 
woodman, and the two walked away together, the one to show, 
and the other to select, the proper timber for his purpose. 

But not one word said the young wheelwright of the tempting 
offer which had been made to him by the woodcutter Luke ; 
a double offer of his black-eyed daughter's hand, and, for next 
to nothing, as much wood as he could manage to work up. 

Jesse had been taken aback by the fii'st proposal, finding it 
difficult to decline, with Susan's glowing eyes fixed upon hizn ; 
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yet, as civilly as possible, he explained that he was already under 
promise to Eosanna Beckingham, and was not free to think of 
another girl. But when Luke threw in the offer of an oc^ 
libitum supply of wood almost gratis, all the honesty bequeathed 
&s an inheritance by generations of upright progenitors rose in 
indignant protest. 

"What!" he exclaimed. **Do you think as Farmer Wilton's 
son, and Farmer Neate's grandson, could stoop to share with 
thieves, or put a tool on timber that wasn't fairly paid for ? 
If you was nearer my own age, and not Sue's father, I'd knock 
you down for an insulting old rogue, that I would. And 
you'd best be careful, Luke Bodman, if you're up to tricks of 
this sort, lest my lord should get to know." 

Yet his indignation did not prompt him to turn informer. 
Indeed he could scarcely realise the fact underlying Luke's pro- 
posal. ** Perhaps," he argued with himself, " Luke only 
oflfered to let me have the wood as a bribe to win me over to 
wed Susan. He never meant to steal it after all. I'd best say 
naught about it." 

And naught did he say about it. But some one else did; 
Bome one most unlikely. 

Luke had bawled after Jesse, *' My vine chap, them as 
zcoms my girl, an' zcorns I, had best look out!" 

The threatening voice caught the ear of Captain Penruddocke, 
and drew his attention to the same scowling face he had seen 
for an instant in the moonlit forest so recently, to the stubbly 
chin, and the dark, iron-grey shock head. 

Something prompted the unpremeditated remark to Lord 
Bruce, whose horse stood alongside his own, ** What an agree- 
able family that black-muzzled woodman of yours must have, 
my lord, if all his six children are as amiable as himself and 
that black-eyed girl yonder, tearing her mittens in her temper !" 

It is possible the very blackness of the Bodmans had caught 
the captain's eye from the attraction of contrast, his own face 
being so delicately fair as to have called forth a comment from 
George III. on his first presentation. But if in those early 
days he was ** fair as a woman," exposure to the sun's rays 
had taken away the reproach ; and there was nothing womanish 
in the Roman nose of the loyal officer, whose discipline in 
maturity would have been stern but for the humanity with which 
it was tempered, just as his feminine lips qualified the combative 
nasal organ. 

His attention thus arrested, Lord Bruce answered his friend, 
«< Which ? Oh, I see ; Luke Bodman ! Yes, he does look black 
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enough, and so does his daughter ; but he never had any other 
child ; and she, I believe, has been away in service several years. 
He lives by himself, within the forest, in a cottage at Cadley. But 
why should you suppose the man had six children ?" 

"Because himself volunteered the information as a reason 
why I should unbutton my pockets in his behalf." 

" The deuce he did !'* ejaculated his lordship. 

" You appear surprised, my lord," remarked the captain. 
" Possibly, your own benevolence, as set forth by Luke 
Bodman, may be as hypothetical as his starving wife and six 
children ?" 

" To what do you refer ?" 

** Well, I overtook that man on Wednesday night, carting 
away a heavy load of wood, which, I was told, your lordship's 
benevolence granted to your woodcutters for winter fuel ; expect- 
ing them to remove it only after working hours." 

** All that my benevolence (as you are pleased to call it) 
allowed of winter firewood, my labourers had home and stacked 
a fortnight ago, captain !" replied the nobleman, with a 
gathering cloud on his face. This must be seen to. I will keep 
neither mendicants nor robbers in my employ. Luke Bodman 
has not only been well paid but trusted. Robert Gale must 
look to this. It's a lucky chance, Penruddocke, that you recog- 
nised the man. Dishonesty rarely halts without a check." 

" I don't think it will be a lucky chance for me or mine if 
black Mr. Bodman recognised my share in bringing him to the 
drum-head," said the captain lightly, as the woodman Luke, 
unconscious of detection, began to collect the sticks and rings, 
alternately swearing at Jesse and offering rough consolation to 
Susan, who chafed almost as much at Jesse's visible neglect that 
day as at his absolute refusal to marry her. 

At first she vowed she would never go back to the farm again ; 
but as she contrasted the comfortable farm-house, where she had 
so much of her own way, with the comfortless cottage of her 
father, she thought better of it. Yet, to mark her displeasure, 
she joined James Malin, the Beckhampton blacksmith, and his 
wife, in whose company she resolved to return home. 

The re-assembling on the lawn was the prelude to an outburst 
of loyal speech-making. In the first place. Lord Bruce was 
laudatory of the troops he had the honour to command, nothing 
doubting that if a time came to test the mettle of his men, the 
Marlborough troop of Yeomanry Cavalry would be equal to the 
demand upon it. 
Every pause in his lordship's address had been filled up 
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-with deafening cheers, and ere the last echoes died away, the 
lieutenant-colonel advanced, and in a florid outburst of eloquent 
enthusiasm, declared the readiness of the Marlborough Yeomanry 
Cavalry to follow their illustrious commander whithersoever he 
flhonld lead, if the foemau dared to trample on English soil ; and 
not a man there but was reatly to fight and die for his country's 
glory ! 

The band of the regiment struck up " God save the King," 
as a finale to the spcechmaking, and then the gallant cavalry 
were fi:ee to ride away whithersoever they listed. 

With scarcely an exception, however, they preferred to quit 
their steeds and walk into a teut hospitably erected by their 
noble commander, whore barrels of strong ale had been broached, 
and fine Wiltshire hams and chooses barod to the knife, carrying 
with them appetites sharpened by cold air and exercise, and the 
consciousness that good accommodation had been provided for 
beafit as well as man. 

Indoors a sumptuous collation had been spread for the 
refection of the private friends of Lord Bruce and the superior 
officers of the yeomanry, including a fair sprinkling of ladies, 
few of the neighbouring county families being unrepresented 
there. 

It was a time of solid feasting and hard drinking amongst 
all classes ; a time when the early retirement of ladies from 
the social board was called for by modesty and propriety, 
whatsoever tho status of the host ; and although this was but 
an informal gathering for temporary refreshment, the ladies were 
compelled to retreat, and leave their masculine friends to their 
patriotic and anacreontic ** toasts and sentiments." 

Yet had the presence of beauty and matronhood a restrain- 
ing influence here, unfolt by the revellers in the tent, whose 
noisy devotion to King George rose in proportion to their devo- 
tion to King Barleycorn. 

Thus, long before the well-seasoned vicar of St. Mary's was 
affected by his wine, his fine son the cornet, at a whisper from 
Bill Spackman, left his comrades and reeled into the open air, 
ripe for any folly or wickedness the imp of inebriety could 
suggest. 

It was almost at the same time that Leo Chamberlain slipped 
from the saloon, hailed back by a score of voices, and — closely 
followed by Major Langley and one or two young officers, on a 
pretence of reclaiming tiie deserter — entered the drawing-room, 
where the ladies were growing impatient to return home whilst 
the short twilight lasted. 
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Then ensued a delicious half-hour, when Venus was all smiles 
and Mars all gallantry ; when even Hercules would have been 
ready to ply the distaff of Omphale for leave to sigh at her feet. 
The narrow escape of Miss Maynard, and the dashing exploit of 
Major Langley, who had taken more than one flying leap in his 
course to save her, was the theme of conversation as they entered, 
and surely he was well rewarded by the grateful expression 
of Millicent's humid eyes, and the gracious invitation of Madam 
Penruddocke to Fyfield. 

Leave-taking was a long and formal process, only less trying 
to bashfulness than the ordeal of reception ; the curate, however, 
was the first to make his bow to the hostess, and successively to 
each fair guest, and so gave the signal for a general demand for 
carriages. 

He, good man, had no carriage, and preferred a brisk walk 
of four or five miles to a seat in a vehicle not his own, there 
being a considerable amount of pride under his far- worn three- 
cornered hat. 

By the time the Penruddocke chariot was announced, the 
festive saloon had surrendered the captain, and the vicar, who 
abandoned the bottle in the interest of his thoughtless son, 
whose absence at the present favourable juncture he inwardly 
regretted, and the annoyance told upon the nerves of his face 
and on his broadcloth, which received more than its share of 
Devizes snuff. He had trusted that Gilbert's good sense would 
have led him to Miss Penruddocke's side at the very earliest 
moment; yet their carriage was waiting, and the comet was 
still absent. 

Other guests departed ; the Fyfield ladies were warmly cloaked 
and hooded, the carriage was waiting, but no movement made 
towards it. Presently it transpired that Kosanna, their favourite 
maid, had been granted leave of absence and had not returned, 
and that they were anxious on her account. 

At once his suspicious mind flew to Gilbert, and Eosanna's 
supposed designs upon him ; and the twitching of his face was 
painful to look upon. His irritation got the better of his 
prudence. " Uneasy over that baggage, a mere servant wench, 
with so many fellows about !" he cried, in a fume. " She'll have 
picked up a fresh sweetheart, for a guinea ; just like her. If I 
were you, I should drive off and leave the wanton wench to shift 
for herself." 

** Stop, stop I Mr. Tempest !" cried Captain Penruddocke. 

Madam Penruddocke rose to her feet, and drew herself to her 
full height. "Sir," said she, "every inmate of Fyfield Manor 
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House is a part of my famiJy for the time being ; I am respon- 
sible to God for the handmaidens he has committed to my 
charge, and I owe it to myself to defend a modest young woman 
in her absence, although, as you say, she is but a mere servant 
wench." 

" Fie ! sir ! " put in Mrs. More, " you a clergyman, and 
eonnsel the abandonment of a young girl by her mispress because 
ahe has outstayed her limit ? I was a witness of the maid's decorum 
when your own son, sir, put it to the proof. I saw her repel his 
fulsome advances, and am proud of the opportunity to defend 
one of my own sex against a slauder." 

" My son, madam ; my son I " bubbled to his lips, which 
twitched incessantly, his hands closing and unclosing almost as 
nervously. 

At that juncture. Madam Penruddocke's footman came up, and 
respectfully gave his mistress the result of his inquiries. Her 
maid had duly returned in company with Jesse Wilton. Some 
little time afterwards she had been inquired for at the servants' 
entrance, and been seen to rush away with the messenger in 
apparent distress. 

" Who was the messenger ?" 

" The vicar's boy, madam ; one Bill Spackman." 

Here was a crusher for the Rev. Marmaduke, who, appalled 
by possibilities, glanced from one lady to the other, as they made 
a general movement to the vestibule and open door, looking out 
on the trampled lawn, on which the twilight was deepening ; 
and finding he had made a mistake, he bottled up his wrath and 
mumbled out something meant for an apology. 

Presently, through the gathering dusk, figures were seen 
advancing, in one of whom they recognised Rosanna ; but not 
the trim Rosanna, whose scarlet-hooded cloak had sat so 
becomingly upon her in the morning ; but Rosanna, pale, trem- 
bling, and disordered, supported between the Rev. Leo Chamber- 
lain and Jesse Wilton. 

The question was, how came she in such a plight ? 

She had tripped with the pleasantest of faces to keep her 
appointment with Jesse as soon as released from attendance on 
her ladies, and together they had repaired to the celebrated 
King's Oak, now in the last stages of decay. It was situated in 
a dimple of the forest known as Braidbrook Bottom, and was 
nearly a mile away from Bay don Lodge, but so many troopers 
and gapers were swarming over the grounds, Jesse Wilton had 
pitched on the old oak as least likely to intrusion, and possibly 
the incident of the morning gave the spot a particular interest 
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for him: since he reconnted to Bosanna that the beantifnl 
young lady's pony would have gone bang against the tree in 
another instant if he had not caught it. 

And there the two had sat sublimely happy for the hour, 
Jesse pressing Rosanna to let him put up the banns and be 
his wife before Christmas, until she gave a conditional assent ; 
and he forgot Susan Bodman and Luke her father altogether in 
the plans he laid for the future. 

They were not more willing to separate than any other young 
lovers ; still, Rosanna went back before the time assigned, and 
Jesse, having given his last kiss and said his last "good-bye," 
once more sought the cart, now loaded with ash and poplar, and 
put Whitefoot into the shafts. Having done so, he examined the 
cart carefully before starting, a practice impressed upon him by 
his father, and one never omitted. To his surprise he discovered 
a linch-pin so loosened that it must have fallen out before half 
a mile was traversed. Another practice which he also derived 
from his father was, never to travel without a basket of tools. 
** Thee'll be zure to vind them handy, vor thyself or other volk, 
zum toime or other, boy," and many a casual crown piece or 
guinea he had picked up on the road through having his imple- 
ments at hand. He found the advice of personal service now, 
though he felt much perplexed to account for the loosening of a 
linch-pin, which was perfectly safe when he left home in the 
morning. 

Some little time was spent in hammering it fast, and he urged 
Whitefoot forward, desirous to get home before nightfall, if 
possible, himself walking by the horse's head. He had gone 
some little distance, when the Rev. Leo Chamberlain overtook 
him, and, without ceremony, entered into conversation. 

They had not long walked on together, being occasionally 
passed by mounted yeomanry, whose seats were anything but 
sure, when they were stopped simultaneously by a sharp cry 
from a roadside copse a little in advance. 

** What is that ? " they asked simultaneously ; '* was it an 
owl ? " 

Again it was heard, a low, prolonged, muffled cry. 

** It was a woman's scream ! " said the curate, lifting his head. 

"Whoa!'* cried Jesse, with an unaccountable alarm at his 
heart, and as Whitefoot stopped, two pairs of legs went swiftly over 
the grass towards the thicket whence the sounds had come, guided 
by the crackling of dry sticks and smothered cries. A woman 
was struggling in the arms of a yeomanry officer, who was only 
sober enough to be a brute. 
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Jesse Wilton darted ahead of the cnrate with the words, 
"Halloo! hands off, you potato-chopper," and plucked the girl 
from the man's grasp, dealing him a hlow which sent him 
staggering against the bole of a beech tree. 

Before he well could discern that the distressed girl was his 
own beloved Rosanna, or that the lawless libertine was Gilbert 
Tempest, the latter, recovering his feet, had drawn his sword, 
and made a lunge at the broad breast of her deliverer, vocife- 
rating in his rage, "By Jove, you spoil-sport, I'll be the death 
of you." 

Swift as light, before the curate could arrest his angry hand, 
or Jesse start back, Rosanna threw herself as a shield before her 
lover's breast, and the point of the sword entered her shoulder, 
turning her alarmed ejaculation to a cry of pain. 

Leo Chamberlain wrenched the weapon from the vicar's son, 
now triply blind with drink, rage, and jealousy ; whilst Jesse 
Wilton, in an agony of distress, held his darling to his heart, and 
strove to staunch the bleeding wound, imploring her by every 
term of endearment in his somewhat limited vocabulary to 
miclose her eyes and look upon him. 



CHAPTER XI. 

TO THE RESCUE. 

Spare diet and close study had not added to the muscular 
force of the curate's long lean frame, so that the slightly- 
built Gilbert, under the temporary excitement of his potations, 
was more than a match for him. Yet his thin-voiced " Halloo I" 
went through the woods shrill as a whistle, and was answered 
on the instant by the bark of a dog and a shout from the adjacent 
drive. A second call brought a shaggy cur and a dark thick-set 
man across the glade and through tiie copse, with a sudden 
" Hullo ! Whaat be oop here ? " and the comet's arms were 
pinioned to his sides by two strong brown hands before another 
word was uttered ; whilst the dog tried his teeth in the thick 
riding-boots he wore. The first hasty word of explanation, and 
a second glance at Jesse supporting the bleeding Rosanna in his 
arms, created a sudden change in the attitude of the new-comer. 
The passionate tenderness and alarm of Jesse were apparent, but 
his cry,. " Hold the villain fast, he has murdered my dear love !" 
only caused the man to relax his grasp and answer in a vicious 
rage — 
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" What ! Be it yo, Jesse Wilton ! An' thic tha vine madam 
as mi Zne be set at nought vor ? Her may bleed to deeath 
Tor Luke Bodman ! Dang it ! I wish the brave captain had 
ztuck his zword droo both ov yo, I dooes." 

" Hush hush, my man I You cannot mean what you are 
saying," remonstrated the gentle curate, greatly shocked. " All 
good men repudiate murderous attacks like this." 

Jesse, who had torn off his loose neckerchief to press on 
the white shoulder bared in the struggle, Eosanna's own modest 
neckerchief having been rent away, and who saw with horror 
the red blood oozing through, simultaneously cried with infinite 
scorn, "Brave! Fine bravery to chop at potatoes, and stab 
women ! If my hands were free, I'd try his bravery for him." 

The sight of Eosanna's bleeding shoulder might have sobered 
Gilbert, had she lain so white in any other arms, but as he 
struggled to free himself, contending passions chafed within him, 
and checked his utterance. The scornful epithet Jesse had 
burled at him touched his shallow mind more than the injury 
inflicted by his own hand on a girl he professed to love. 

" Potato-chopper ! You ill-conditioned lout ! You low-bom 
mechanic I I'll exterminate you ! " burst from his thin white 
lips in his unabashed wrath amidst a volley of oaths ; he made 
another desperate plunge to free himself, and this time success- 
fully. 

The curate had relinquished his hold in order to assist Jesse 
in care for Eosanna, calling to Luke Bodman with precautionary 
promptitude, " Hold him fast, my man ! Do not let him escape. 
He must answer for this, were he my vicar's son twice over." 

But the vicious woodcutter had no mind to bring a man to 
justice for anticipating his own revenge. He loosed his grip and 
whistled off his dog on the instant. 

At once the released comet in an access of jealous fury darted 
at Jesse (who with one knee on the grass supported Eosanna's 
hatless head upon the other), and cumbered though his rival 
was, attacked him like a savage. Fortunately his haste over- 
looked the sword lying amongst the bracken stalks, or the 
consequences might have been tragic. 

The curate had also knelt to bind the wounded shoulder with 
his own handkerchief, so that several violent blows were dealt 
before Jesse could release an arm to ward them off, and not 
a finger did the woodcutter wag in defence of the assailed 
wheelwright, whose position was most embarrassing. Eosanna 
was dear to him as his life ; so was his own reputation for 
bravery ; and as the comet struck again and again, he felt that 
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his passivity might be counted as cowardice. He know a single 
"blow from his great fist would crush his rival, but how should 
he deal it ? how put his bleeding love down whilst he struck in 
self-defence ? 

It was settled for him even while his contending passions 
were growing uncontrollable. Malin, the blacksmith, on his 
way home, attracted by sounds of strife, had left his wife and 
Susan in the spring-cart on the drive, and followed on the wood- 
cutter's heels just in time to prevent further mischief. 

" Zounds I " cried he, as his brawny arm thrust Gilbert aside 
like a bulrush, "what's thic? Vair play's a jewel, my vine 
vellow, ael the world over ! Yor a vine chap to be a zodger, 
ztrikln' a buoy when ho be on his knees, wie his arms round a 
vainti^g maid ! " the contemptuous remark being seconded by 
his brawny fist, to the serious inconvenience of Gilbert. 

Then, as the blacksmith's hasty glance fell on blood-stained 
garments and kerchiefs, his tone changed : " Zounds, passin, 
whaat be thic ? Be thic yon zodger 's doin' ? " 

The simple affirmative was enough. He did not need to be 
told his duty ; but turned sharply to capture the delinquent. 

Luke Bodman, who knew the blacksmith's love of even-handed 
justice, had been beforehand with him, and when James Malin 
tmned, he and Gilbert were vanishing amongst the trees and 
brushwood. Off he started in pursuit, but the woodcutter's 
well-trained dog beset his path, and enabled his master, with 
his perfect knowledge of the woods, to baffle and bewilder the 
pursuer, who seldom stirred beyond the precincts of his forge, 
and was nothing of a woodman, and only by hallooing was 
he able to find his way back. By that time Rosanna's shoulder 
was bound up, her brown eyes had unclosed on the application 
of frost-cold leaves to her forehead, and James Malin having a 
pocket-pistol (as a flask was called) ready to hand, the spirit 
therein did good service. Ftecovering, she became painfully 
anxious to return to her mistress, although hardly able to stand. 

Jesse's arms and the good curate's were both ready to support 
her feebleness, and the stout blacksmith, picking up the cornet's 
sword, bore them company. 

"Drive on, wife, to Zilbury Varm," he had said, when they 
reached the vehicle in waiting, ** and tell Prudence Wilton not to 
be vrighted as Jesse be not wom wie his load o' timber ; zay he 
be comin' avore long. An' ztay yo theere vor I. Thic young 
maid have had a narra escape, an' 1 be gooin* wie zhe ta zee 
theere be vair play." 

"Yor love o' vair play will get yo into trouble one o' they 
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times, James Malin, zee if it dooan't ! ** said Susan crossly, as 
he strode after Eosamia and her friends. 

The sight of Kosanna and Jesse had supplemented James 
Malin's few words with enough to set Susan's curiosity at work, 
and her brain on fire with jealousy. No tender chord was 
touched by Kosanna's pallid face and feeble steps ; her rival's 
disaster, whatever it might be, roused only malicious satisfac- 
tion, her hatred strengthening as she beheld Jesse's supporting 
arm around his sweetheart's waist, her hand in his close clasp. 
That the curate lent an arm also did not concern her. 

It might have taken the edge off her bitterness could she have 
known what a sickening feeling was creeping around Jesse's 
heart in spite of his tenderness, now that the tumult was over, 
and the quiet walk left him leisure to think. 

He had parted from Eosanna at Bay don Lodge. How came 
she in the forest with Gilbert Tempest so shortly afterwards ? 
But for stopping to secure the loosened linch-pin he would 
have been on his road sooner, and a mile nearer home. 

Ah ! but for that loosened linch-pin — ^the evil suggestion of 
a little mind — ^he would not have been at hand to save, and 
Eosanna would have had no loophole of escape from slander. 

Her explanation was simple; and how she trembled and clung 
to Jesse as she gave it. poor girl ! She had been called from 
the ladies' dressing-room, she said, at the urgent request of Bill 
Spackman, who, in a state of apparent excitement, had begged 
her to accompany him at once, saying that a wheel had come off 
Jesse Wilton's cart, and that he lay maimed under the pile of 
timber which had tilted over on him. Her hat and cloak were 
already on, and nothing doubting the messenger, she had rushed 
off in a state of distraction, flying rather than running, every 
yard seeming ten. She felt as if she had run at least a mile (it 
was not half the distance), her heart panted, and her breath was 
gone with fear and exertion, when, to her dismay, Gilbert Tempest 
came suddenly upon her from behind the bole of a huge beech- 
tree ; and Bill Spackman, with a great horse-laugh, as he ran 
back, told her that he had " tricked her vinely." 

Before she could recover from her surprise, Mr. Gilbert, who 
was greatly intoxicated, grasped her by the waist, and heeding 
no remonstrance, dragged her from the road to the copse to 
" have her all to himself," as he said. Kesistance made him 
more violent ; but, indeed, she was so spent with running and 
fright, she had hardly strength left to contend or cry out. "It 
was the greatest mercy you heard me, Jesse," she said, with a 
sob; ** he stopped my cries with kisses — and how providential it 
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was Mr. Chamberlain was with you ! I do not care for the 
wonnd, Jesse, that is noihirvj I Yoxl are safe — and I am safe — 
thank God /" and faint as were her tones, the fervour of thankful- 
ness was in them. 

Before this simple, truthful narrative, broken as it was by 
weakness and hysterical sobbing, Jesse's doubts dissolved as 
mists before the dawn ; closer pressed the arm that held her 
up, and lower dropped his head to meet her soft brown eyes 
and pure lips ; whilst Leo Chamberlain, who also lent her an 
arm, alternately melted with pity and glowed with indignation. 

Imagine the scene in the vestibule of Baydon Lodge when 
Rosanna's tale was told for her in the presence of the vicar and 
the whole Penruddocke party ! 

The vicar denounced her as a liar and an impostor ; an impu- 
dent jade not to be credited ; and summoned Bill Spackman to 
find the comet and confute her. 

It so happened that the vicar's footboy was unknown to Jesse, 
but no sooner did Bill put his shock head into the wide hall, 
than the wheelwright, without premeditation, losing awe of his 
superiors in the surprise which carried him away, exclaimed, 
" Why, that be the very chap I met not twenty yards from my 
loaded cart, when I found the linch-pin loose. It be him as done 
it, for a crown ! " 

So the Penruddockes also thought. But the vicar fumed 
with indignation, and declared the whole a vile plot hatched to 
defame his son, the curate coming in for a full share of his wrath. 
His twitching nerves were not still for an instant ; he took out 
his snuff-box, and spilled the contents, or put it back unopened ; 
and he paced the hall in angry agitation, whilst he waited the 
advent of Gilbert, in quest of whom sundry messengers were 
dispatched. Bill Spackman volunteered ; but the too-ready foot- 
boy was detained to answer for himself. 

The curate, whose own integrity had been called in ques- 
tion, quietly intimated to Lord Bruce that there was a certain 
blacksmith outside on the lawn, a man named Malin, who could 
throw some light on the transaction, and his lordship, feeling 
the honour of his corps involved, acted on the suggestion. 

The bold blacksmith, awed by the place and the presence 
of the "gentry," came forward, more bashful than a baby, 
alike awkward in manner and utterance ; but the comet's sword, 
its point yet stained with blood, spoke for him. The comet 
himself did not appear — ^was not to be found. He had quitted 
the refreshment tent with his servant, and had not been seen 
since. 
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** Yo*d best zeek vor Luke Bodman, young man, if yo want 
the zodger/' James Malin, gaining courage, suggested to the 
footman. '* It wur Luke as helped he to escape vrom I." 

Captain Penruddocke and Lord Bruce exchanged glances. 
Luke Bodman was already under suspicion, and the association 
could only be damaging to the comet. 

It was pitiable to behold the pompous, red-faced vicar, as 
one by one these shreds of fact were produced and pieced 
together, until the mantle of guilt was shaped and fitted to his 
glorious son's shoulders, and there was no shaking it off. It 
was an age when gentlemanly vices passed muster, and there 
was little patting on the back of the class to which Jesse and 
Bosanna belonged; and but that blood had been drawn, and 
the wounded girl was a sort of protegee of the Penruddockes, 
the parson might have pooh-poohed the matter, and looked to 
get the scapegrace off scot-free. 

The Penruddockes ! Ah, there was the sting ! A family 
which prided itself on the loyalty and honour of its men, the 
truth and purity of its women, would scorn an alliance with 
one who had debased himself in pursuit of their own serving- 
maid. All his hopes for Gilbert in that quarter were gone ; 
blown to the winds. He saw it in the compassion of Mad m 
Penruddocke and her daughters for their wounded and agitated 
handmaiden ; whose shoulder was being plaistered and bandaged 
by the surgeon of the yeomanry corps. He heard it in the 
prompt determination with which Captain Penruddocke sifted 
out the truth, and in his outspoken opinion thereon. 

** It is a dastardly business altogether," he had said. " It is 
evident a catastrophe was contemplated and plotted when that 
linch-pin was loosened, and for what ? It is proved by the 
footboy's ruse to draw poor Bosanna into his young master's 
toils. The stoppage of Wilton to repair the wheel before starting 
had not been calculated on ; and maybe he was expected to be 
clear of the forest before the wheel came off and the load 
upset." 

Then even his curate could chime in, " It is one more proof 
that the previsions of evil-doers are futile. That loosened 
linch-pin, by retarding the wheelwright's departure, was 
the providential cause of our opportune arrival within hear- 
ing of his sweetheart's cries. A providence I trust neither 
of them will forget. I know Peter Beckingham will be devoutly 
thankful." 

All this was bitterer than wormwood to the vicar. His red 
face purpled with passion ; froth rose to his lips as he strove in 
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yain for utterance. Compassionately the curate laid a long thin 
hand upon his arm to lead him away, but the wrathful parson 
shook him off, and launching an anathema on him and all con- 
cerned, hurried out, and mounted his cob to ride home through 
the mist and darkness, putting the animal to a speed more 
in accordance with his own temper than the mettle of the 
beast. 

" I am very thankful," the Rev. Leo said to himself when the 
vicar rode off, " very thankful that poor Mrs. Tempest was not 
here, this scene would have distressed her much. The amiable 
lady is greatly tried, poor thing, and bears her cross with marvel- 
lous meekness." 

Boom was made for Bosanna in the spacious chariot, and her 
vacant seat was offered apologetically to the curate, accompanied 
by an invitation to remain the night at the Manor House, an 
invitation due more to his gentle blood and Christian worth than 
to his curacy. 

He declined, however ; said he had duties which claimed his 
attention in Marlborough, and should not fear molestation by 
the way, with two such stout companions as Jesse and 
the blacksmith ; at the same time he thanked both Madam and 
Captain Penruddocke for their courtesy, with a full consciousness 
of its value, poor curates being held in even lower estimation 
than now. 

As was his wont on such dark nights, Lord Bruce despatched 
light runners, with torches, to precede the carriage of his friends ; 
and Miss Maynard being again mounted on Vesta, Major Langley 
deemed it expedient to join the captain as her escort, lest the 
skittish animal should be again betrayed into bolting by the glare 
of the torches ; and nobody said him ** nay " — not even the young 
lady. 

It must not be supposed that Whitefoot had been standing out 
in the cold with his load all this time, blocking up the drive. A 
neighbour from West Kennet, homeward bound on foot, meeting 
Jesse and the curate with feeble Bosanna between them, had 
undertaken the charge of horse and cart. So Jesse having taken 
as tender a farewell of his devoted Bosanna as time and place 
permitted, was ready to trudge to Silbury with James Malin> 
and was proud when the curate offered to make a third. 

They had all long legs, and there was no lagging behind ; 
the mist cleared and the moon came out to light up the frosted 
boughs and bushes before they reached the Iron Gate by Folly 
Farm. It is at this gate all royal visitors enter Savernake 
Forest ; and it is said the charter of the forest would be lost if 
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on these occasions a carefully-preserved antique hunting- 
horn were not blown at this eniiance to welcome such royal 
visitants. 

Be that as it may, it was neither of royal charters nor 
hunting-horns the Rev. Leo Chamberlain discoursed as he went 
on his way with the two big handicraftsmen. Nor was it of 
the glorious military display they had witnessed. It was of 
gratitude to Heaven and goodwill to man. 

He had seen the fierce passion leap to Jesse's eyes when 
Gilbert's sword pierced the living shield interposed between its 
point and his own broad breast ; had noted the strife in his 
countenance when anxious care for Rosanna prevented him from 
rising to chastise the dastardly comet ; and he had some dread 
lest a keen sense of injury should prompt the wheelwright to 
violent reprisals. 

Neither the Rev. Marmaduke Tempest nor his son Gilbert was 
any favourite of Leo Chamberlain ; his own first impulse was to 
bring the offender to justice. But he had seen the torture 
inflicted on the vicar by the charge established against his 
cherished son, of whom he was so boastful and so proud, and 
his sense of justice yielded to compassion for the parent. 

Besides, justice was one thing, vengeance another ; and he 
held it his duty as a minister of Christ to prevent any further 
breach of the peace. This was the ** pressing duty" which sent 
him home to his solitary, scantily-appointed lodgings on foot. 
This it was which made him prefer the rude companionship of 
two rough unlettered men to the polished society in which his 
early years had been spent. 

Naturally their conversation was of that day's doings, and the 
eventful episodes in which they had taken part, all culminating 
in Jesse's declaration that he would " be revenged on the villanous 
potato-chopper " (he stuck to the epithet which, in process of 
time, adhered to the whole corps), and as the good curate had 
foreseen, that gave him an opportunity to preach ** forgiveness 
of injuries " to Jesse, and that men should glory in well-doing, 
in redressing wrongs, not in creating others by resentment and 
revenge. " Vengeance is mi7iej saith the Lord, I will repay," he 
quoted emphatically. 

** Now, look you, Mr. Chamberlain, it's all very well for a 
passin to talk of forgiveness ; it's his business. But there be 
things men cannot forgive ; and I don't think, passin though 
you be, if another man tried to take the girl you had set your 
whole heart and soul on, you could forgive him yourself, let 
alone stabbing her, and setting on me like a cur." 
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The curate went white to his lips, and staggered as if a hlow 
had been struck — as it had. There was a pause. 

Jesse chuckled. He imagined he had silenced his teacher. 
" Ah, passin, I thought you couldn't answer if I brought it home 
to you like." 

Presently, in a very altered and strange voice, the curate 
spoke, ** You have brought it home to me indeed. The girl on 
whom I had set my whole heart and soul another man did take 
from me." 

"And did you forgive /t/?;i/" put Jesse searchingly. 

" I have tried to do so," replied the other, " and — 1 think God 
has blessed the effort." 

It was Jesse's turn to be silent now. 

** Zounds ! Passin, yo must be different vlesh an' blood to 
other volk if you could forgi'e that," struck in the blacksmith, 
as if he smote his anvil, and then he relapsed into a listener again. 

Soon, Jesse remembered the curate's avowed desire to bring 
the cornet to justice, and renewed the argument. 

Then Leo Chamberlain explained the difference heivfe&n justice 
in the interest of the public, and private vengeance in the supposed 
interest of the individual ; and as a practical reason for forbear- 
ance, eloquently laid before them the misery public exposure 
would bring on the vicar and his excellent wife, whom everyone 
reverenced, adding, " I am sure you would not wish to punish 
the father and gentle stepmother for the wrong done by the son, 
and to charge him for an offence against the law would punish 
them indeed. Leave him to the whip of his own conscience.'* 

" Well, sir, I'll see what Eosanna has to say about it." 

And so ended the eventful field-day in Savernake Forest. 
Nay ! It ended with Jesse asking the curate to put up the 
banns between Kosanna and himself, as the rev. gentleman 
turned from the London Road into Marlborough, and the others 
pursued their moonlight walk to Silbury Hill Farm, where the 
blacksmith's wife was waiting. 



CHAPTER XIL 

THE DAY AFTER. 



Luke Rodman's whisper, "Her be stone deead, captain ; yo'dbest 
run for't " had roused in Gilbert Tempest that instinct of self- 
preservation which is as active in the brute creation as in man, 
and he followed his leader through brake and bush, only conscious 
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that they were pursued, and that the gallows might terminate 
his exploit if the girl were dead indeed — and she looked like it. 

He had not a very tender conscience, this young rake in his 
twenty-first year, but if he loved anyone besides himself it was 
Peter Beckingham's pretty daughter ; and in rousing fears for his 
personal safety, the woodcutter awakened something like remorse. 
He would have sacrificed her to his so-called love, and in 
his self-complacent vanity have considered he did her honour ; 
but this absolute killing of her, this letting out her life-blood 
at the point of his sword, was a catastrophe appalling even 
to his beclouded senses, when once he realised tiie fact in all 
its significance. 

The cold evening air, the frosty droppings from the trees, 
tended to sober him as he ran ; and against the picture of the 
gallows presented by Luke Bodman his clearing memory 
brought back the recent scene. 

He gnashed his teeth as he muttered, ** She flung herself 
on my sword, and all to save that great boor. Am I to 
blame ? It was her own fault. A misadventure — not murder. 
Murder ! that is an ugly word. I cannot surely have " 

Even thought faltered at the hideous interpretation, and 
it was a relief when Luke's dog came bounding through the 
underwood and created a diversion. 

**Now, captin " (all officers were captains to Luke), "it be 
no manner o' use me taakin' of you to my cottage, zeein as 
Jim Malin zeed yo wi I ; an yo cannot bide in tha forest in thic 
vrost. Yo had best gie wom an' taak off them regermentals, 
avore yo zeek ta hide yorsel'. Coom along ; Luke Bodman 
owes yo a good turn vor sarvin out that big Wilton, curse 
him I I'll taak yo straight as a arrer ta tha Iron Gate, an' 
moost o' tha volk be gone wom by thic time." 

It so happened that the spring cart Dame Malin was driving 
got up to the gate as they approached, and there being yet 
light to distinguish friends, Liie hailed them, " Why, dame, 
wheere be Jim ?" 

The answer came as a relief to the comet's mind ; Kosanna 
not being dead, his personal safety was in no wise endangered, 
and he began to feel himself once more the aggrieved individual. 
He was, moreover, fatigued with his circuitous tramp through 
the dead bracken and underwood, and was not too proud to 
accept the good dame's offer of " a lift as var as Marlbro ." 

He proffered money to Luke, but for once the man refused a 
fee. ** Neay, captin ; I owes Jesse Wilton a grudge. I wur paid 
avorehand when yo ztuck his vine madam." 
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But if Luke Bodman could have foreseen all that was to 
come of that evening's ride, he would have himself strangled 
the gay comet rather than have helped him to a seat by the 
side of Susan. 

Brown eyes or black were all the same to Gilbert ; and 
so long as they belonged to a woman tolerably young and 
good-looking, he was sure to be gallant. 

To Susan, who in her time had borne a considerable amount 
of snubbing both from the absconding Tom and the unimpres- 
sible Jesse, the politeness of the elegant officer was a new 
experience ; it fell as balm on her wounded spirit, and lifted her 
to the seventh heaven of delight. In short, when they finally 
set him down Susan was quite elated. She observed to Dame 
Malin that he seemed to have taken a liking to her ; on which 
the good woman laughed at her credulity, thereby offending 
the touchy damsel, who said, sharply enough, " Vine gentleman 
he may be, but I zeed he come ta Zilbury Varm axin vor that girl 
Beckingham ; an' if he be not ta proud to vancy one zarvant-maid 
why zhould he not vancy another ? I be good-lookin' as zhe, 
anyhow." 

" You moight be despertly in want of a beau, Zuzan ; an' you 
must have a bushel o' pride in yor head ta think the loikes o' he 
would tak cop wi' yo ; an' * Proidecometh before a fa',' me girl," 
a bit of the dame's mind which sent Susan's temper oflfat a tangent 
to Rosanna and Jesse, and made the blacksmith's wife think the 
ring of her husband's anvil preferable to the ring of an angry 
woman's tongue. 

It was not until the next morning that the comet found his 
way to the vicarage. He had been put down at the Green, it 
is true, and at his own request ; but after a few moments' 
deliberation he had crossed the town in the wake of the cart, 
preferring to air his bravery at the Castle Inn, amongst choice 
spirits of his own stamp, to a probable conflict with the vicar, 
whose last charge to him had been, '* Close attention to Miss 
Penruddocke to-day, my boy, and the course is clear." He went 
home resolved to throw all the blame on Lord Bruce's arrange- 
ments, which left him amongst a set of hard-drinking yeomen, 
and to take credit to himself for keeping out of ladies' society 
after their feast was over. 

He was little prepared for the scene which greeted him. 

On the vicarage steps he was confronted by Peter Beckingham 
all in a quiver with emotion, whilst he could hear his father's 
loud voice raging within, and the oily tones of Velvin the barber 
endeavouring in vain to soothe him. But this same Velvin had a 
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happy knack of mingb'ng mnstard with his oil, and his very 
InbricatioDS stung. 

News of the comet's manly exploit had reached Marlborough 
through many channels, and came in diverse disguises. Velvin, 
who had gone to the Forest with a loyalty partly professional, to 
be at hand to touch up any accidentally disordered peruke, had 
taken with him his professional eyes and ears, and brought home 
his professional tongue. 

What more natural than for him, as he left his shop under 
the Penthouse, to look in upon the clerk ere he pursued his accus- 
tomed way to the vicarage ? And what more natural than to 
ask Peter graciously, " How is Miss Rosanna*s shoulder this 
morning ?" 

"Shoulder! What ails Kosanna's shoulder?" the clerk 
interrogated, putting down the last he was measuring. 

" Dear me ! Do you not know ? Has she not been brought 
home?" the barber asked, in insinuating tones of surprise, 
whilst he rubbed his hands and bent his head forward. ** No ! 
then I am afraid " (and he hesitated), " afraid I have spoken 
prematurely." 

"Out with it, man, if there's aught the matter with my 
girl. Don't keep me in suspense. There's no trouble unless we 
make it." 

He thought differently before he got rid of the irresistible gossip. 

" Well, if you must know — but I am so sorry to be the bearer 
of ill news " (the professional smile never left his face, though 
Peter's was contracted with anxious pain — ** it is said Miss 
Bosanna had ajfpointed to meet Comet Tempest in the forest 
yesterday — " 

" It's a lie ! " broke from the father. 

The other shrugged his shoulders, " May be ! — still it is said 
— some other sweetheart interfered, then there was a scuffle — 
and — as you seem to doubt — you had really better ask the 
curate — he was present, and I was not — I only saw the blood 
on Miss Rosanna's gown." 

"Blood?" 

Before Peter could recover from the stupor and emotion 
which almost choked him, Velvin was far up Kingsburj^ Street, 
shrugging his shoulders and rubbing his hands with satisfaction 
as he went. 

With trembling fingers the shoemaker released himself from 
stirrup and leathern apron, and fast as he could limp, sought the 
curate's lodgings in Bam Street. The curate was out. He had 
^one to the vicarage. 
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"Direct?" 

** Well, not exactly," answered the curate's landlady. *' He*s 
gone round by Betty Colt's ; the old woman's laid by with a bad 
foot. That rampaging horse trod on it the other day." 

Betty Colt's abode was a garret in an old house let off in tene- 
ments to people of her class, and was in the not too savoury 
street through which cattle pasturing on the Common came and 
went — hence its name. Peter went limping along the steep 
ascent of the Green into Herd Street, and there came across 
the curate, to whom no street was more familiar. 

" What's this Velvin tells me about my girl, sir ?" he asked 
abruptly, panting alike with excitement and the steep hill. 

The curate's mild eye clouded. He was vexed with himself. 
It was not his wont to be negligent, or lack forethought. He 
knew how Velvin gloried in mischief. ** Dear me, dear me ! 
I ought to have called on you the first. I hope he has not 
exaggerated. The shoulder had been dressed, and she was as 
well as we could expect, though rather faint, when the ladies 
drove off with her." 

All this was so much torture to Peter, this assumption of his 
pre-knowledge. There was acute pain in his ejaculatory " Then 
it's true she is hurt ! Oh, sir, how ?" 

The E,ev. Leo was a peace-lover ; bui he had much ado to give 
a truthful narrative, yet not excite the father's passions. Just 
indignation he expected : his own had been roused. It had a 
fresh stimulant in a question put by Peter. 

•* Then you don't think Eosanna met Mr. Gilbert by appoinU 
ment, as Velvin said." 

" Certainly 7Wt I And whosoever set that rumour afloat was a 
scoundrel ! " 

The scoundrel was Mr. Gilbert himself, who had done his best 
to have the ugly tale told his own way. 

It was nothing unwonted to see the lame clerk on the steps of 
the vicarage ; but as Mr. Gilbert came face to face with him that 
day, and saw the little man panting with agitation, his nervous 
fingers sought his pale whiskers, and his craven spirit sank, 
though he meant to put a bold front on the matter. Yet that 
was an awkward place to confront the girl's father, his own father 
being so near. 

" Oh, Mr. Gilbert, how could you have the heart to harm my 
liosanna ?" was Peter's piteous appeal to his manhood. 

The answer was a stare of wonderment. " My good Peter, 
you have been misinformed, your daughter alone is answerable 
for the accident, not I." 

H 
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Quiet Peter kindled at this cool indifference. "What," he cried, 
** are you coward enough to disown your own doings ?" 
He was blocking up the entrance. 

" Let me pass, sirrah," cried the comet, with voice and arm 
alike elevated to thrust the little clerk aside. 

But the clerk stood his ground sturdily ; the raised voices 
reached the vicar's ear, and out he came from the library without 
his wig, in too great a rage to heed his appearance. He had 
snatched up his gold-headed cane, and now shook it in the face 
of his son, his own features twitching until it was painful to 
look upon him. 

" You scapegrace ; you idiot ; you born fool," were a few of 
the epithets he launched at his son, who, accustomed to his 
tempers, took them with a cool effrontery which only exasperated 
the vicar more. " You have ruined your prospects for ever. 
Would nothing serve you but that sly slut of the Penruddockes ? 
Think you the mistress will look on you now you have drawn 
your sword on the maid ?" 

" When your temper cools, sir, we will discuss the subject. This 
is neither a fit place nor a fit audience," said Gilbert, haughtily, 
making an attempt to pass, " and I deny the allegations of these 
people," waving his hand in the direction of the curate and Peter. 
At this moment the adjutant of the Yeomanry Corps, who had 
with him also the comet's horse, dismounted at the gate, and, 
with a military salute, handed a document to Comet Tempest. 
He broke the seal, and as he read grew livid with suppressed 
rage, endangering his whisker with his disengaged hand. 

With a haughty sneer on his thin, colourless lips, he said, 
looking up, " His lordship's polite request shall have attention." 
And with that answer the adjutant rode off ; not, however, 
before the irate vicar, conscious some fresh scandal was afoot, 
made an unexpected dart at the paper and tore it from Gilbert's 
hand. 

It was a formal request from Lord Brace that Mr. Gilbert 
Tempest should resign his cometcy, his conduct the preceding 
day being calculated to bring discredit on the corps. 

As the vicar cast his eyes on this document, all the passion of the 
preceding eighteen hours gathered, as it were, to a focus ; he abso- 
lutely danced and stamped about the hall, his very anathemas and 
threats becoming inarticulate. His purpling face appeared to 
swell; and Gilbert having made an attack on the curate 
for poisoning his lordship's mind against him, as well as that 
of his father, a new light seemed to break on the Kev. Marma- 
duke. He suddenly tumed on curate and clerk, called them 
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"a pair of vile conspirators," threatening them both with 
dismissal. Almost in the same breath he vowed to disinherit 
bis son and ** send him packing." 

With this last effort nature gave way ; he fell to the floor 
in a fit. The women-servants, whose beads had been thrust 
curiously out of the kitchen-door, screamed with terror as he 
fell, and brought timid Mrs. Tempest from some remote place 
where she had shrunk to hide herself and her troubles, to 
plunge her in a fresh one. 

Even in that hour of confusion, whilst the curate knelt down 
and loosed his vicar's necktie with prompt fingers, her red eyes 
were seen by him, and a low sigh told how sharp a pain went 
through his tender heart. 

Alarmed by his father's stertorous breathing, and the froth on 
his livid lips, Gilbert flung himself across the horse at the gate, 
and Dr. Morris was with them in less than fifteen minutes. 

But in that fifteen minutes Velvin had proved his acquaintance 
with the lancet as well as with the lather-box, and had opened 
a vein in the vicar's arm ; the very clerk so recently abused, 
whose indignation had been in a ferment, holding the bowl. 

Copious bleeding saved the vicar's life, but left him prostrate, 
far more feeble than Rosanna, who lay white and weary in Mrs. 
Head's httle room ; but she was sensible, and grateful for kind- 
ness ; he was only sufliciently himself to weary and torment all 
within his range. 

It was shortly after he had been carried to bed that Captain 
Penruddocke rode up to the vicarage, attended by Jesse. 

The latter had gone with the break of day across country to 
Pewsey vale, where Fyfield Manor House lay sentinelled by 
skeletons of tall trees, as ghostly as frost crystals could make 
them. There, in the panelled dining-room the questioning and 
debating of the former evening was resumed. Captain Penrud- 
docke and Major Langley sitting in judgment on the absent 
Gilbert, as though they had been holding a court-martial. 

Jesse, in the main, was a good-natured fellow, but all the 
reasoning of Leo Chamberlain had not softened his angry feelings 
towards the man who had so recklessly and perseveringly pur- 
sued Rosanna, the girl whom he loved, who was about to become 
his wife, the partner of his fortunes. Though not aware of the 
last cruel shaft flung at her, he maintained that both for her 
future protection and her past good name, it was necessary 
Gilbert Tempest should be brought to justice ; that gentle or 
simple ought to be all as one in the eye of the law; and if 
young women were to be insulted and half murdered, and their 
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friends quietly put up with it, there would be no safety for either 
wives or daughters. 

The ladies, led by Madam Penruddocke and Mrs. Hannah 
More, were very bitter against the comet : the former, having 
the vicar's expressed desire for an alliance on her mind, con- 
strued the whole into a studied affiront to the family, and the 
latter, influenced by her own peculiar and painful love affairs, 
was not disposed to look leniently on any masculine peccadillo. 

The gentlemen — albeit men of honour, keenly alive to the 
sanctity of female virtue — were yet sufficiently tarred with the 
brush of the time to look upon Gilbert's inebriation as a 
paUiative rather than as an exaggeration of his offence. As 
for Mrs. Head, all her old feeling of animosity revived, and she 
maintained that " all villains hke that Gilbert Tempest should 
be gibbeted !" 

Bosanna, the most wronged, the most painfully sensitive for 
her own good name, was the only one mercifully disposed. ** I 
think the good curate was right, Jesse ; leave him to his own 
conscience. I am sure it would lie* heavy on mine if I brought 
disgrace or pain to Mrs. Tempest's family. She has been very 
kind to me at all times." 

Yet this did not altogether meet Captain Penruddocke 's sense 
of justice. "A fellow like Gilbert Tempest is a disgrace to his 
profession and unworthy the name qi gentleman," he said. ** If 
he be allowed to go scot-free he will take our inertia as sanction,, 
and go on from bad to worse. I will myself ride over to the 
vicarage and see what is to be done." 

** Look you, captain," said Jesse, ** it may not be fair for a big 
chap like me to set on a little fellow like that, but it's in my 
mind to horsewhip him till his back's the colour of his coat, 
dang him ! " 

It was with sentiments such as these the captain and Jesse 
approached the vicarage, over which had fallen the solemn hush 
of impending fate. 

There they encountered the curate and Peter, his just wrath 
subdued for the time. Mrs. Tempest and the guilty comet,, 
penitent now, were both in the sick-room. 

Jesse and Peter, moved by a common emotion, wrung each 
other's hands, but their talk was no longer of vengeance. The 
Angel of Death had but to flap his sable pinions and human 
passions shrank away abashed ! 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

ICHABOD. 

When the vicar fell to the ground, three men were more or 
less bent on bringing the comet to account, and, may be, punish- 
ment. But the hand which smote the father saved the son ; and 
who shall not say that the parent who had sown tares in the son*s 
heart, and watered the soil with false indulgence, was not reaping 
the harvest of his own sowing ? 

At all events, whilst the vicar hovered between life and death, 
not even Jesse had the heart to raise a hand against the young 
man, on whom it was presumed so heavy an affliction was about 
to fall ; and before the parson was out of danger, the heat of 
resentment had subsided. 

Bill Spackman, that most faithful of scapegoats, narrowly 
escaped making acquaintance with the whipping-post for his 
share in the late transaction. 

But if both offenders escaped legal correction, Mr. Gilbert came 
in for his share of punishment after a manner much more severe 
to him, 

A couple of days in the sick-room tried his small patience to 
the uttermost. He went abroad, to discover that rumour and 
gossip had been beforehand, and even bird* of his own feather 
were ready to peck at him, or spread their wings and fly at his 
approach. Nay, the very excitement of politics and the field-day 
had given place in Marlborough to the discussion of the scene in 
the hall of the vicarage, and the new version of the cornet's noble 
exploit. He was, however, no longer a comet, but plain Mr. 
Gilbert Tempest once more, and the fiction of ** resignation " 
did not obscure the fact of ** dismissal." 

He was undoubtedly a fopling, vain of his person, and of his 
uniform as tending to set off that person ; he was apt to give 
himself airs as a lady-killer, and boast of his successes in the 
feminine world. The indiscreet wrath of the vicar had dis- 
closed to the listening ears of servants not only his pretensions, 
but his failure alike with mistress and maid. The peacock's 
feathers had been plucked from the pretentious jackdaw, and 
all other jackdaws shunned him. These blackbirds had a certain 
veneration for wickedness — gloried in their shame, and had 
Gilbert Tempest been successful, they would have hailed hinr 
as heretofore, and drunk bumpers to his success in very question- 
able toasts ; but he had failed, and the tribe of jackdaws were no 
longer willing to accept him on his own terms. He was unspar- 
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ingly twitted with the promise of a horsewhipping from the 
muscular arm of Jesse Wilton, and advised to keep his broad- 
sword in readiness for his own defence. All this stung his sensi- 
tive skin, though he carried it off with his ordinary non- 
chalance and effrontery. But in the solitude of his own 
chamber he wrote bitter words against Jesse and Eosanna on 
the tablets of the thing he called a heart, and with very 
indelible ink. 

Of all his punishment, none was so great as the loss of 
his uniform and the prestige of his commission. No hands went 
up to foreheads in respectful military salute, no orderly inter- 
cepted him in the Market-place with the commands of a superior ; 
there was no sergeant to obey command of his, and the morti- 
fication was commensurate with the self-importance he had 
assumed. 

To crown all, on Sunday the 27th of November he had the 
pleasure of hearing the banns of marriage proclaimed by the 
curate between Jesse Wilton and Eosanna Beckingham. He 
quitted the church abruptly, to the great scandal of Qie congre- 
gation and of Mrs. Tempest ; and although the rain came 
down in a persistent drizzle, walked across the town and over 
White-Horse hill, as if, like Gilpin, he ^' ran a race,'' and meant 
to come in winner. 

He had something of his father's hot blood in him, and hardly 
felt the drenching. He made a circuit to the north homewards 
over the Common, but as he hurried along, passing the upper end 
of Herd Street, whom should he encounter but Betty Colt, limp- 
ing almost as badly as Peter Beckingham. 

Wrapped up in his own thoughts, he might not have recog- 
nised the old market-woman, but she took care he did not pass 
unnoticed. At the pitch of her voice she called after him, " Ho ! 
ho ! my vine gentleman, be that yo ? Yo wor in a mortal hnrry 
ta run out ov tha church ! What vrighted yo ? Wor it Mester 
Chamberlain's zarmon, * Them as taks ta zword, must 
perish by the zword' ? Nay, yor vine zword's bin takken 
from yo. May be t'wur tiie banns as wur put oop, yo 
woUopin villin. Theer'll ne'er be no banns put oop for yo, 
Mester Meaiface. Tche ! I spit on ye 1" and Betty suited the 
action to the word, hobbling after the man who had lamed 
her, as though afraid he should get out of hearing before she had 
said her say. 

Altogether the gay spark had made Marlborough a little 
warmer than was pleasant to himself. Betty, as she had said, 
was not without her friends, and they were of that class which 
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did not shrink from jeering at the deposed yeomanry officer, when 
chance brought them within hail. 

This was not particularly soothing to his spirit ; and he would 
have been glad to escape on any terms. He grew impatient for his 
father's recovery, and hinted iiie hot wells of Bath or Bristol might 
facilitate convalescence; his own attendance of course being 
indispensable. 

Yet the monotony of the sick-room (varied though it was by 
vagaries of the invalid), and, indeed, of the vicarage generally, 
was insupportable. He had no resource within himself. He 
joined the hunt, but found so many deaf ears under hunting- 
caps, so many cold shoulders in scarlet coats, that he did not 
repeat the experiment. 

Btts desire for change carried him to Devizes, and at the Bear 
Inn he again contrived to get into hot water. At that period, 
inns, especially country inns, were conducted on very different 
principles from those which prevail in the present. The hostess 
and her daughters, if she had any, themselves waited upon 
customers, and dispensed hospitalities for which they were more 
or less noted. And as inns served the purpose of modem news- 
rooms, it followed that the regular frequenters were men of 
another stamp and social position than the tavern frequenters of 
to-day. Then the chief inn of a town was sure to be the 
traveller's resort, well provided with stabling and grooms ; and 
the Bear at Devizes was of this order. If people make places, 
then was it a noteworthy house. A great painter had been bom 
there, Thomas Lawrence, the son of the former landlord, Mr. 
Halcomb's predecessor ; and other notabilities have since set their 
mark upon it. Its very sign was uncommon. It was a stone 
bear supported by two stone pilasters, the pediment of which 
contained this remarkable inscription : ** On Thursday, January 
25th, 1758, Kuth Pierce, of Potteme, in this county, agreed with 
three other women to buy a sack of wheat in the market, each 
paying her due proportion towards the same. One of these 
women in collecting these several quotas of money discovered a 
deficiency, and demanded of Buth Pierce the sum which was 
wanting. Ruth Pierce protested that * she had paid her share,' 
and said ' she wished she might drop down dead if she had not.' 
She rashly repeated this awfal wish, when, to the consternation 
and terror of the surrounding multitude, she instantly expired, 
having the money concealed in her hand." This had been 
transferred to the base of his sign by Mr. Halcomb when the old 
Market-house was destroyed. A stone Market Gross has since 
been erected to give permanence to the record. 
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And now, having wandered with Kuth Pierce away from our 
record, let us retnm in the company of Mr. Gilbert Tempest, 
and follow him into the inn where Mr. Halcomb's two fine 
daughters made themselves generally useful. With the eldest, 
Mr. Henry Hunt, son of the owner of Littlecot Farm, Enford, 
had fallen desperately in love. 

Henry Hunt, the embryo political orator, was then twenty- 
two, well-built and prepossessing, with that determination and 
self-confidence which carry all before them, when united, as in 
his case, with dogged obstinacy. The old yeoman, his father, 
opposed the marriage with an innkeeper's daughter, and it was 
only the greater obstinacy of the son which extorted his unwilling 
consent. This consent had not been given when ]\Ir. Gilbert 
Tempest entered the Bear, and bestowed on the Miss Halcomb 
who took his orders such an amount of attention as roused the 
ire of her rather demonstrative lover. The slim young gentle- 
man, who toyed with his pale whiskers, thought himself at 
liberty to toy with her, and when his change was brought to 
him, caught her by the hand, and with impertinent familiarity 
endeavoured to detain her whilst he poured ftilsome compliments 
into her ear. 

It was no more than his ordinary manner where he thought 
he could* presume ; but this time he caught a Tartar. There 
was as sefi-glorious a man as himself in the room ; but one with 
a larger frame and a larger heart. 

" You insufferable puppy ! " was all he heard, when he felt a 
hand on the high collar of his long-tailed brown Petersham 
overcoat, and without consent asked or given, found himself 
progressing towards the outer door, whence he was propelled 
by a booted toe applied to the rear of his closely-fitting buckskin 
breeches. 

He was not without that sort of pugnacious courage of which 
military heroes are manufactured ; and picking 1: imself up from 
the foot of the signpost, he turned round on his assailant. But 
then, bigger than foot or fist, a shower of big words came 
pelting down upon the ex-comet, his own misdeeds having 
furnished Henry Hunt — a member of the Everly troop of 
Yeomanry — with weaponssurerthan pistols, sharper than swords. 

There was no making head against the torrent of invective 
and withering sarcasm, any more than a chance of matching his 
light weight against the fine young farmer ; and Mr. Gilbert, 
feeling retaliation to be impossible, had no alternative but to pick 
up the dandy whip and beaver thrown out to him by the indig- 
nant landlord ; and his horse being at the same time recalled 
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from the stables, he was glad to mount precipitately, amidst the 
jeers of grooms and post-boys, before he made acquaintance with 
the horse trough, such a bath having been suggested as needful 
to cool his courage. 

As he dashed his spurs into the good animal's flanks, he turned 
to hurl an anathema on the Bear Inn and all it contained ; when 
if anything could have been wanting to add to his mortification 
it was supplied. It appeared to him as though the whole Penrud- 
docke family had been drawn to the upper windows of the inn 
to witness his disgrace ! Sure enough Madam was there with 
her daughters and the captain ; and there also were Mrs. Hannah 
More, Miss Maynard and her aunt, with Major Langley hovering 
in the background, the whole party being on their way to Bath. 
Bfis white, thin lips quivered with ill- suppressed rage as he 
spurred his horse out of the town by the road James Long of 
Widhampton gave to the people. At a distressing pace he dashed 
along, cursing the run of ill-luck which seemed to pursue him. 
He chafed at every obstacle, and when his horse cast a shoe a 
little beyond Squire Long's pillar, he vented his spleen on the 
roadmaker in most unbecoming ingratitude. He rode on in no 
pleasant frame of mind, and was much less grateful than his steed 
when he turned aside and drew rein at Beckhampton smithy. 

James Malin the elder, with his shirt-sleeves rolled up, was 
hammering away at a bar of iron on the anvil, whilst his son, a 
picture of what the sire must have been at twenty -five, was on 
one knee paring away at the hoof of Whitefoot as a preparation 
for a new shoe ; and, leaning against the open window of the 
smithy, stood Susan Bodman, apparently bent on fascinating 
James Malin the younger, with whom she was engaged in lively 
conversation. 

Dame Malin' s observation had been a correct one. Susan 
Bodman was " desperately in want of a beau." 

James Malin failed to recognise in the foppish brown-coated 
civilian the intemperate comet he had chased in Savemake Forest, 
and, as it chanced, lifted the shoeless foot of his horse with 
scarcely a second look in the rider's face. 

Not so Susan. At the first accents of his abrupt " Smith, my 
horse requires a shoe," she turned round, and with a simper 
meant to be a smile, dropped a profound curtsey to the new-comer. 

Their short midnight ride together had made no impression on 
him, whatever it had left on Susan, and he was too self- engrossed 
and irritated to have heeded her, but for the obeisance and the 
** I hopes I zees yo well, zur," which claimed his attention. 

The blank stare which greeted this recognition might have 
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been mortifying to a more delicate mind, but Prudence Wilton's 
handmaid only dropped a still lower curtsey, and informed the 
gay cavalier, ** I be Zuzan Bodman, Luke Bodman the wood- 
cutter's daughter, zur, as you rode from Savemake Forest to 
Marlbro' wi*, the night the zodgers had bin a-doin' their exercise.'* 

Then recollection dawned upon the vicar's son, and that home 
ride having been a pleasant wind-up to an unpleasant affair, it 
pleased him to be temporarily gracious to the damsel, pending 
the fitting of his horse's shoe. 

Not another look had Susan for the sturdy young blacksmith, 
on whose heart her bright black eyes and red lips had made an 
impression previously to that afternoon ; and who, at the very 
moment Gilbert Tempest's coming turned the scale of fate, was 
deliberating with every shave of his paring knife whether the 
stout damsel before him, who had an arm capable of working 
the bellows at a pinch, might not be a good wife for a knight 
of the smithy. 

Susan, as many a wiser woman has done, quaffed at the 
froth, and left the good brown stout for others. 

Gilbert was not sorry to meet with her. She had made no 
secret of her animus towards Rosanna and Jesse ; and from her 
it was probable he could glean information without compromis- 
ing himself by open inquiry. 

As wax in the hands of the modeller was she in his ; 
indeed, so eager was she to be kept in familiar conversation by 
the fine gentleman, that by the time White foot was re- shod 
she had told him all he desired to know, if not rather more ; the 
ring of the blacksmith's hammer drowning the conversation. She 
lingered until reminded smartly that Whitefoot was waiting, when 
a hand smaller and whiter than her own helped her from the 
horse-block to her seat, and was waved in graceful salutation as 
she rode away. 

Had she hurried she must have been half-way home before he 
left the forge ; but when Gilbert turned sharply from Beckhamp- 
ton into the main road, Susan's grey duffel cloak was seen at no 
great distance, and a peculiar smile broke over his fair face as he 
hastened to overtake her. 

Soothing as arnica to a bruise was the evident homage of 
Susan to the wounded vam'ty of Gilbert Tempest, albeit she was 
but a woodcutter's daughter and a farm-servant, whose skin had 
been kissed by the sun, and whose hands were hard with toil. 
What mattered the few years that sun had shone on her before 
he was bom, if she had discernment to discover his manifold 
graces and attractions ! She was a fine-looking young woman. 
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though of a vulgar — not to say bold — ^type ; and for a passing 
flirtation was v^ell enough. 

More than that, she was an inmate of Silbury Hill Farm, con- 
versant with the habits and actions of the Wiltons, more or less 
admitted into their confidence ; and this fair-faced dandy, whose 
pale whiskers were scarcely long enough to pull, having a drop 
of savagery at the bottom of his hewi;, thought a little love- 
making would not be thrown away if it bought Susan Bodman 
for a tool to work out his revenge. 

Whatsoever love he had had for Rosanna had turned to hate ; 
he considered that to her and her lover he owed his dismissal 
from his regiment, the sneers and sarcasms which had followed 
in its wake ; his last chance of winning Miss Penruddocke ; the 
crowning infamy of his ejection from the Bear. To them he 
owed his defeat : on them he would visit it. 

He had gloried in mischief as a boy, and his father had laughed 
at his freaks. If he gloried in mischief as a man, would any 
laugh but Satan and his imps ? 



CHAPTER XIV. 

DECISIVE. 

** Gilbert, your father was greatly incensed against you," were 
Mrs. Tempest's words, as she gave an account of his return from 
Savemake, " and he grew more exasperated as hour after hour 
went by without bringing you home. He vowed he would cut 
you off with a shilling, and send you into the army to fight your 
own way. And I am sure this time he will do it, unless you 
behave better and apologise." 

" Apologise ! Not I, indeed ! I wish to Heaven he would send 
me into the army ; there would be some satisfaction in that !" 

**0h, Gilbert, how can you be so inconsiderate. Suppose 
you were sent abroad and were killed !" cried the peace-loving 
lady. 

** So much the better. There would be an end of me then." 

She put the black stocking she was knitting down on her 
lap, her mild eyes opening wide. ** Oh, Gilbert !" she again 
ejaculated. 

There was unusual earnestness in his voice as he continued : 
** Better go into battle and be killed than be stung to death by 
gnats here ! There would at least be some glory in it I Hang 
me if I let his purpose cool, if he considers that a threat. There 
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would be some glory in charging down on an enemy sword in 
hand, and hewing one's way through helmet and breast-plate ! 
No lout would dare to call me a potato-chopper then !" and he 
ground his teeth at the recollection. 

" You should not let such a trifle disturb you ; and what 
matters it now you have left the corps ?'* said his stepmother 
soothingly. 

** A trifle, indeed ! What matters it? I'll make that fellow 
repent his words, if I wait twenty years to pay him ofi^ !" and 
the scowl on the young man's brow as he paced the floor of the 
narrow room told that he meant it. 

His vehemence had awakened the patient in the adjoining 
chamber, and a querulous voice was heard through the open 
doorway asking, '* What is the matter ?" 

Mrs Tempest was a bad dissembler, and being at her wits' 
end for a reply which should at once satisfy and yet be truthful 
she boggled over it. The vicar had heard something, and not 
accustomed to be thwarted, he insisted on a faithful rendering 
of the half-heard conversation, calling Gilbert, as well as he 
was able, to his bedside to answer for himself. 

This he did readily enough, not being troubled with too much 
tenderness for the feelings of others ; his stepmother's hurried 
whisper, " Be careful what you say, Gilbert ; do not irritate your 
father," being so much wasted breath. 

** Well, sir, I understand you wish me to enter the army, 
and I say the sooner the better; there is no scope in Marl- 
borough for a man of spirit ! I long for a wider field of action, 
and a career of glory, instead of rusting here like a nail in a 
rotten board." 

If the vicar and his wife ascribed this sudden burst of enthusiasm 
to patriotism, they deceived themselves ; it was simply due to 
the irritating spurs with which the sides of his vanity were so 
severely galled. 

But if his flourish was mere sound, the overflow of temper, 
so too had been his father's declaration to banish him. It had 
been a threat without a basis, a mere outpouring of passion. 
A threat intended to keep his darling son beside him, not to send 
him away. And now that he heard that son, for whom ho had 
been calculating and grasping, openly express his desire to leave 
him and his home for the wandering life of a soldier, his old passion 
revived, and exasperation bubbled to his lips. 

** What," he exclaimed, in faint and broken gasps, ** you would 
go into the army — leave your old father — after all he has done 
for you ! Who taught you to ride, and to box, and shoot ? 
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Who taught you the points of a horse and a hound? And 
now— that I hoped to make a man of you — you disgrace 
yourself — and — you — you ingrate — befor3 I had well forgiven 
you — you want to leave us." 

He was propped up in bed. In the false strength of excitement 
he raised himself still higher, and gripped the bed-clothes as 
he gave vent to his feelings. 

** I want to leave this nest of chattering magpies, this haunt 
of poisonous adders, where a man cannot put his foot down 
without his heel being slung !" jerked out the younger one. 

A gently restraining hand was laid upon his arm, accompanied 
by a low " Hush, Gilbert, you will make your father worse ;** 
but that did not prevent him adding spitefully, and without 
pause, " I am disgusted with the place and all its surroundings." 

" Then, by Heaven ! you ungrateful viper, you shall go /" and 
the sick man, whose face twitched nervously, shook his fist and 
himself with a force which set the metal curtain-rings of the 
four-post bed jingling in assent. ** Go I and see how you like it !" 
he continued. " And Mary " (to Mrs. Tempest), " send for 
Lawyer Blake. I'll make my will before the day's over, and see 
how my gentleman willHke that,'' 

Implicit obedience was the law of the vicarage, binding on all 
but Mr. Gilbert ; Bill Spackmaii was despatched for Mr. Blake 
forthwith ; but the doctor was summoned before the lawyer anived, 
the patient's fresh agitation having told injuriously upon him. 

It is needless to add that no will was made at that time, but 
the vicar's purpose held good in one respect, and Mr. Blake had 
instructions the following morning to negotiate the purchase of 
a commission for Mr. Gilbert. 

Our story has a wider area than St. Mary's Vicarage, and 
whilst the Rev. Marmaduke Tempest had Iain prostrate and help- 
less, the world without had not remained quiescent. He and his 
son had played with human hearts, and human feehngs rose in 
rebellion. 

On leaving the vicarage, all more or less subdued by the 
calamity which overshadowed it like a pall, Jesse and the clerk 
had dropped respectfully behind, whilst Captain Penruddocke 
drew his arm through that of the lank curate as a familiar 
friend ; and as they went on he gathered from odd words dropped 
that the Eev. Leo Chamberlain had been touched on a sore point 
by the vicar in his wrath, and that having been openly dismissed, 
he had no alternative but to surrender his curacy and seek another. 

" I have become attached to the place and the people," he 
said ; " and I trust my ministrations have borne fruit, though 
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not as abundantly as I could wish. Yet the Lord's vineyard is a 
wide one, and wheresoever He makes room for His labourer's foot 
there will be work for me to do." 

** May I ask, without intrusion, if you have any prospect of 
preferment, sir ?" inquired the captain, with some interest. 

A slight shade flitted over the thin, mild face of the curate, as 
he answered with the faintest indication of a sigh, " None. I shall 
write to my brother. Sir Wilfrid ; but he is only a fox-hunter, 
with an encumbered estate, and I do not hope much from his 
intervention. The patron who may be said to have placed me 
here is no longer living." 

**That is a pity," said the other, and the subject dropped ; 
but Captain Penruddocke had observed in that short walk from 
the vicarage to St. Mary's gateway, where his companion paused, 
the beaming smiles of recognition given to the curate as he passed 
the poorer class of inhabitants, the respectful curtseys of women 
and children, and the kindly way in which the tall man stooped 
to pat little heads, or moved out of his path to let some little trot 
or toddler have the whole of the narrow footway, or pursue its 
mud-pie-making in the gutter undisturbed. 

Home went the captain to the Manor House, and home went 
Jesse Wilton to the farm, each with his startling intelligence ; 
whilst Peter sat down to his shoemaking and hammered away 
on his lapstone as if Gilbert Tempest were being beaten instead 
of a piece of sole-leather, the clerk not by any means so ready to 
respond to the curate's teaching out of the pulpit as in it. 

He was hardly more amenable to the doctrine of forbearance 
than Jesse had been ; and shook his head when the Eev. Leo 
Chamberlain, sitting opposite to his bench on one of the rush- 
bottomed chairs in the red-bricked kitchen, laid down his views 
of the case. He listened, certainly, but his monosyllabic answers 
were as short and jerky as the stitches he drew out, and when 
he discovered that a change in the curacy was imminent he 
decided, 

" Then the clerk goes too ! " 

" Nonsense, Peter ; you were bom in Marlborough, in St. 
Mary's you were married, in the churchyard lies your wife. I 
found you here as clerk, and here my successor will find you." 

"He won't!" 

" Don't throw up your appointment, Peter, at your time of life. 
Your daughter will be safe in the home of her husband ere long, 
I supposcf; so you have nothing to fear on her account, and it is 
not wise to break up old associations without sufficient cause." 

"Sufficient cause ! I hold there is no trouble unless you make 
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it, or I should have turned my heel on St. Mary's years before you 
came, sir ; no week passes over our heads but our vicar gives me 
ample cause to quit. I have stuck by my wife's grave as long as 
I could, but " — and here he waxed his thread vigorously — " I 
should insult my dead Susanna's memory if I said * Amen ' to a 
passin whose reprobate son had attempted to disgrace her 
daughter." 

This was a long speech for Peter. At its close the curate could 
only reply : — 

" WeJl, well, Peter, such injuries are hard to bo borne, and, 
perhaps, you are not far wrong. Still I do not like to see a man 
cast himself adrift when he is too old to form fresh connections." 

** Old, sir ! I'm but sixty-two, sir; that's not old. My father 
was ninety when he died. My lameness tells against me ; but 
I'm hearty — I've a good trade in my hands, and " — ^here he leaned 
over the shoe on his lap towards the curate, and his voice 
dropped to a whisper — " in spite of hard times I've saved a tidy 
bit of money. I'd not starve." 

This was more than the Rev. Leo Chamberlain could say. By 
birth and education a gentleman, the law of primogeniture left 
him almost dependent upon his poor curacy for subsistence, and 
the charity he dispensed kept his purse always at a low ebb. 
He had no store laid by. 

He left the clerk's dwelling for his own lodgings, where his 
dinner had waited until it was spoiled, and the wood fire, 
neglected by Mrs. Sheppard, was hardly sufficient to warm 
him that raw November afternoon ; and, practical Christian that 
he was, his heart sank lower. He felt his poverty press the 
more keenly since the clerk had spoken of the store and the 
trade which made him bold to resent insult and throw up an 
uncomfortable post. 

He had borne poverty bravely for many years. There had 
been a period in his life when his whole soul rose in rebellion 
against fate, and he had felt inclined to arraign the dispensations 
of the Most High. That was when he was private secretary 
in a noble family, and had dared to cast his eyes on the orphan 
ward of his employer. She was a chatty, merry girl, with a 
smile and cheery word for all within her sphere ; and as they 
met in the cottages of the poor, or in the hbrary of the 
mansion, day by day, and week by week, his heart grew sick 
with love, his hand trembled if her fiiiger tip but touched him as 
he handed her a book ; his voice faltered if he had but to breathe 
her name, and say — ** Good morning ; " and soon the effort to 
keep silent grew unendurable. He sawMiss Clayton flush when 
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he approached, he heard her voice smk lower when she by chance 
addressed him, he saw and felt there were answering pulses in her 
heart, but poverty seta seal upon his lips, and honour said " For- 
bear ! " He had had a golden opportunity one sweet day when 
she plucked a sprig of jessamine, and gave it to him with some 
remark about its fragrance and the life of a Christian ; but pride 
and honour forbade that he should take advantage of her frank 
good- will, his tongue was tied, and the opportunity was lost 
for ever. 

The fragrance of the flower filled his chamber in the night, 
made the air odorous when he awaked, and he kept the starry 
spray, alive and dead, to shed perfume over his life, though the 
giver passed irrecoverably out of his reach. She was sold, almost 
like merchandise, by her noble guardian, to a clerical friend 
of his, who was willing to forego part of her fortune to get hold 
of her — and the remainder. All this occurred in London, away 
from Leo Chamberlain's ken. She was young, inexperienced, 
helpless, had no friend to whom to fly ; that which in this cen- 
tury would be almost impossible was feasible enough in the last ; 
a guardian had the authority of a parent, and there was no 
appeal. Her consent was not asked, she had but to comply ; 
and was married to one man, much her senior, with her heart 
full of another. 

Yet, being married, she strove to do her duty, ^and obey the 
master forced upon her, to whom her fortune had been surren- 
dered, and who held it and her by the law which made a hus- 
band lord alike of the woman he wedded and the property she 
might bring. He was a tyrant, with an obstreperous, self- 
willed son, full of mischief, which passed muster as frolic ; and 
she day by day was tamed into meekness and submission. 

Judge of the Kev. Leo Chamberlain's feelings when, three 
years later, he accepted the curacy of St. Mary's, Marlborough, 
and discovered that the lively Mary Clayton of his adoration 
was Mrs. Tempest, the meek, pale, passive slave of his vicar ! 

Her second baby-girl had just been bom when he first set 
foot in the vicarage, and Mrs. Tempest was then confined to 
her room. Several weeks elapsed before she left it, during 
which so many encomiums were passed on her sweetness and 
goodness by inquirers after her health, that he quite longed to be 
introduced to his vicar's wife. 

What a shock it was for him when they did meet ! It was at 
the christening of the babe, and he was the officiating priest. 
He had much ado to command himself so as to perform the 
ceremony and not drop the infant. The lady came prepared, 
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his name was a peculiar one, and any pallor or faintness she 
might show would be attributed to recent illness and over- 
exertion. 

But he ? He had neither hint nor cine ; knew only that she 
was married. Possibly her noble guardian had had some inkling 
how the case stood, and so had kept his secretary purposely in 
the dark. 

He would have thrown up his curacy at once, but that there 
was something in her pallor and fragility beyond temporary 
illness. His visitation of the parishioners, poor and rich, and 
his own few weeks' experience, had told him what a life a timid 
woman must lead in the vicar's household ; and, not without 
much thought and prayerful agony, he came to the conclusion 
that his place was there ; that it was his duty to wrestle with 
his human affections, and lay them down at the feet of his 
Saviour; that, judging from appearances, it was possible she 
might some day want a friend, and instead of fleeing like a 
coward, it should be his proud duty to protect her. And then 
he was thankful that no word of his had been thrown into the 
river of her life to break the calm surface of the stream. Any 
supposition he might have entertained of reciprocity on her 
part had died out with the intelligence of her marriage, and 
Mary Clayton thenceforth was enshrined in his heart as the 
mad dream of his life. He saw her, and was unenlightened. 

She who was unapproachable in her maidenly wealth was 
doubly unapproachable now in her matronhood. And never 
was battle fought out hand-to-hand on the tented plain like 
that fought out in the battle-field of the curate's heart. But 
never yet was battle fought with the curate's weapons without 
victory achieved in the long run. His thin form grew still 
more attenuated in the fight, but it teas fought, and he won. 
No look, or sign, or vibrant pulse told of the fire that had con- 
sumed him. He came and went, met his vicar's wife — a minister- 
ing angel — in miserable hovels, so calm, so absorbed in his own 
ministrations, that soon she too felt she had been deceived 
in him, and they went about their several ways as sublimely 
pure in thought as though they had been previous strangers. 

In his heart of hearts it saddened him to see how patient and 
subdued a woman had grovm out of the merry, laughing girl, 
though, at the same time, it nerved him to bear his own cross 
uncomplainingly and ungrudgingly. From time to time he had 
been enabled to lighten her burden for her in unsuspected ways, 
and he kept his curacy, conscious of his responsibility before 
God for the souls of those committed to his charge and neglected 
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by their pastor, in the face of innumerable slights and insnlts 
from the hasty vicar. 

But a coarse word dropped by the parson in his wrath at the 
curate's interference on behalf of Rosanna, a word which brought 
a flush to Mrs. Tempest's face, settled the question, and proved 
that the vicar had not married in ignorance of the secretary, if 
the secretary had known nothing of the vicar. It was time he 
should quit Marlborough when his presence was used as a shaft 
to wound Iter, 

Whither he should go he knew not ; he left; that matter in the 
hands of the Lord ; tiie human means at his disposal were few 
and slight. 

At all events he was bound to remain until the vicar was able 
either to officiate himself, or appoint a new curate ; though, had 
it not been for his incapacitating illness, Leo Chamberlain would 
not have remained another week. 

It therefore fell out that in the course of the curate's duty he 
published the banns which so exasperated Mr. Gilbert ; and 
owing to the relapse of his vicar, was also called upon to make 
Jesse and Bosanna man and wife on the Sunday before Christmas ; 
a fact not only satisfactory in itself, but of after importance to 
the pair most concerned. 



CHAPTER XV. 

BETTY colt's PROGNOSTICATIONS. 

Jesse's conversation with the clerk after they left the vicarage 
had not tended to allay his animosity against Gilbert Tempest. 
The clerk's paternal anger had been gathering for months, and 
he likened the affliction of the vicar to the judgment which fell 
on Eli, who had failed to restrain the wickedness of his sons. 

The wheelwright went home as firmly determined to " have it 
out " with the vicar's son ** some day," as though the vicar did 
not lie in extremis. But he had a pious mother on the hearth ; 
a cool-headed, younger brother working away in the shed, 
and both repudiated the idea of his taking the law into his own 
hands. 

Prudence followed in the wake of the curate, drawing her 
arguments from the same scriptural source. " You would be 
less than a man, my zon, not to feel incensed at such a wrong ; 
and there be Bible warrant for your anger ; but the same text 
as says, * Be ye angry,' ends, * but sin not.' " 
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Snsan, who had carried off her previous day's disappoint- 
ment with wonderful spirit (Mr. Gilbert's little gallantry during 
the midnight ride might have something to do with it), did 
her best to obHterate the lesson of his good mother, by mutter- 
ing in his hearing, as he took up his home-made rushUght to 
go to bed, ^^Preachin' again! Her be aelways preachm' ta 
volk ! " 

But practical Philip, who shared his dormitory, restored the 
equiUbrium in a few unpremeditated words, which required no 
subtlety of thought to utter or comprehend, yet struck a 
responsive chord. 

" You bean't thinkin* of zetting on the parson's son, that 
little chap, be you, Jesse ? volk'U say as you be a coward ! " 

" Coward ! " snapped out the other, as if the word set his 
teeth on edge. "Weren't he a coward to draw his sword on 
a man who took his sweetheart's part ? Ay ! an' a villain 
to boot for harming her." 

" No bigger villain than yo'd be to hang about in cold blood 
and mash his baby vace wi' yor zledge-hammer vists. Yo 
might as well zet ar Gruff on old Betty Colt." 

Jesse winced evidently. He was as strong a lover of fair 
play as James Malin. 

Philip followed it up : 

** Look'ee, Jesse; if you want him thrashed I'll do it vor yo I 
I be nearer his ownzize." 

Wasn't Jesse indignant ! He did not believe in vicarious 
prowess. **What! You! Keep your fingers out of my 
quarrels. What sort of a husband would Bosanna have if I 
could not fight for her ?" 

** Well," and Philip scratched the side of his head as if 
scratching the wisdom up. " It be my notion that Bosanna 
would better like a husband ta work vor her than ta vight vor 
her. An' that 'minds me, yo'd best be oop by cockcrow an' get 
ta work ; yo've not lent a hand either on the varm or in tha 
shed they two days, an Zam wor off wi'out leave after they 
zodgers too. Mother wants the carrots taken oop, an' tha 
stubble ploughed, and our old plough needs mending." 

Jesse paused half in and half out of bed to turn and answer 
sharply : " The plough needed no mending when I left it on 
Monday night." 

" No ; but yo zee, Zam came from Zavernak mortal drunk, an' 
I reckon he vancied he were zodgerin' to-day . instead of 
ploughin', and zomehow he broke one of th' stilts. But do you 
know, Jesse," Philip continued, after a pause, as he put outthe 
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Kght, unobservant that his brother was asleep, ** I've a notion I 
could make a better zoart of plough than ours. I mean ta try 
ma hand zom day. Ah!" and the lad gave a great sigh, 
" If I had only yor sohoolin*, Jesse, it would be a rare thing 
vor I." 

What connection there might exist between the plough 
that was yet to be fashioned and Philip's common lamentation 
over his ignorance, was one of those mysteries of the mind which 
have their solution in the future, if at all. The scintillation 
might be a spark to kindle a flame, or it might die out and be 
forgotten. 

To say Jesse was up with the daybreak would not have been 
saying much for his early rising in the month of November ; but 
though he had gone to rest wearied in brain and body, he was 
down in the kitchen groping for the tinder-box in the dark, and 
striking a light with flint and steel hours before a ray of Hght 
stole in through the transom windows. 

Did any of my young readers ever see a tinder-box ? Possibly 
not ; the lucifer match had several precursors, and the tinder-box 
has been gone to the dust-heap or the lumber-room some decades 
of years. It was a round metal case some two inches high, and 
about the circumference of a small tea-saucer, with a lid fitting 
closely inside like the weight of a tobacco-box. Linen cloth 
burned to a tinder was under this Hd, and on it rested a piece of 
flint and a piece of steel ; shape was of no importance, but the 
ordinary form was that of the letter D. The lid was lifted, one 
hand was passed through the semicircle of steel, the other hand 
grasped iiie flint, and the straight bar of steel was struck 
on tiie flint above the open box, until a falling spark set 
the tinder aUght. To this smouldering tinder a flat match 
(some eight inches long and half an inch wide), tipped with 
yellow brimstone, was applied, and a flame kindled. The busi- 
ness being accomplished, after a brisk contest between stone 
and metal, sometimes lasting ten or fifteen minutes, or even 
more, the lid was again pressed on the tinder as an extinguisher, 
flint and steel put back, and the Httle fire-king's duty was over 
for the day. 

Jesse was longer in striking his light than we have been in 
telling how it was accomplished ; the horn lantern he carried to 
the shed soon had a companion brought by Sam, who was 
anxious to learn the condition of the plough. 

It was repaired by the time there was daylight to use it ; and 
Sam being set to dig carrots, Jesse put his hand to the plough, 
and did in one day the task of three ordinary labourers. 
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He had given Philip instructions abont Betty Colt's dog-cart, 
and before her foot was strong enough to walk by its side, a 
bright blue vehicle of improved construction was in her posses- 
sion. Her gratitude was unbounded; and that of the dogs may 
also have been, their labour was so much lessened. 

Prudence had never been very active since the lightning 
struck her down by her husband's open grave. Her mentsd 
faculties were unimpaired, but she was nei&er so fleet of foot 
nor so ready of hand as she had been. For twelve months prior 
to his death he had been of little use on the farm ; but where 
he was lacking she was sufficient. Now she had to depend more 
on her sons and on Susan. 

It is not often that a woman is anxious to have a son's wife 
brought into her house, as it were, over her head ; but since the 
flight of her firstborn she had been doubly desirous to keep 
the others under the maternal wing ; and Jesse's undisguised 
leaning towards military show and excitement inclined her to 
hail and hasten the coming of Bosanna, as tending to the 
permanent settlement of her favourite son's vagrant fancies; 
and no sooner did December show his pinched face than she 
instituted a general turn-out of household goods and chattels, 
for rubbing, scrubbing, polishing, and re-arranging for the 
reception of the bride, much to the discomfort of Sue, whose 
disinclination to her task showed itself in rents and cracks 
and breakages which a little care might have avoided. In 
honour of the occasion. Prudence was having the best bed 
hung with printed linen, and a new coverlet woven from wool 
of her own spinning. 

The handloom weaver to whom the wool had been entrusted 
occupied a cottage at Beckhampton, and when times were 
brisk never lacked a web for one or other of his two looms ; 
spinning' being the ordinary occupation of women in country 
places, the yam produced, whether linen or wooUen, being 
sent to a local weaver for conversion into cloth, hence called 
"homespun. " 

Constant to the one love of her life. Prudence suspected not 
Susan of any designs on her younger son, seeing that Tom, the 
eldest, had run away from the damsel's too obvious advances ; 
so she went from room to room, planning alterations here, 
and improvements there, too much accustomed to her handmaid's 
sharp tongue to set her access of temper down to anything 
beyond disinclination to a second mistress. Moreover, she 
sent her to Devizes for chintz to hang the bed, and to the 
weaver's to accelerate the speed of his shuttle,^ little thinking 
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that every fresh token of regard for the coming bride was a stab 
in the envious heart of Susan. 

Indeed, her parting words to the young woman as she mounted 
Whitefoot at the gate told how widely her thoughts were astray : 
** Jesse zays as Whitefoot wants a set of new shoes, zo leave 
him at Malin's whilst you go on your arrand to the weaver's. 
And zee as you doan*t ztay chatterin' to Jem Malin. If he wants 
ye he'd best come here avter ye ! '* 

It was this expedition on the 8th December which had thrown 
her into the way of Mr. Gilbert after his summary expulsion 
from the Bear ; she, primed with intelligence, which she poured 
forth with no better or worse motive than to keep him in con- 
versation, and show off a grand acquaintance before her admirer, 
James Malin, junior. 

She could tell him that he need not be alarmed, that Eosanna 
Beckingham's shoulder was quite healed ; that Jesse Wilton 
had been over to Fyfield once or twice ; that the Penruddockes 
were that very day going to Bath to spend the winter, because 
the royal family were expected there ; that Jesse was going 
on the following day to the Manor House to bring Eosanna 
home to her father's, and that there was '* no end of fuss makin' 
at Zilbury Varm, because they be going ta wed on the Zunday 
afore Christmas. Ay ! an' his vayUier only dead six months ; my 
zakes ! " 

She had managed to throw in here and there remarks disparag- 
ing to both bride and bridegroom-expectant, at the same time 
that she flattered her cavalier without much delicacy. How- 
ever, he could swallow a good deal of that same sweetstuff without 
nauseating, and only came to the conclusion that it was a pity so 
fine a girl, with so much good taste, should be nothing more 
than a farm servant, and before he spurred his horse forward to 
leave her, about a hundred yards from the farm, he had expressed 
a hope to see her again, his motives having then hardly definite 
shape beyond a desire to mar the happiness of Jesse and Rosanna, 
and a notion that she would scarcely need prompting to help 
him. 

At the very time these two people differing in sex and station 
were drawn together by a mutual bond of jealousy and malice, 
Bosanna was packing up her belongings for the Pewsey carrier, 
and singing the self-same h3rmn which Jesse had listened to 
when he went, a mourner, in quest of the clerk of St. Mary's, 
and, looking for a grave for a dead father, found a wife. 

She thought notlung of that as she sang and packed up the 
tiny handleless cups and saucers of a tea-service which was 
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Madam Peoruddocke's gift, together with an oval mahogany 
teaboard to contain it ; the dozen of small silver spoons Miss 
Laetitia had provided, and the mahogany tea-caddy, with its pound 
of aromatic tea, which Miss Elizabeth had added, all suggestive 
of their belief that Silbury Farm would be ill prepared for tea- 
drinking, whatsoever might be its capabiHties in other respects. 
Nor had she been forgotten by the visitors at the house, aU more 
or less interested in the modest young woman who had had so 
narrow an escape. Mrs. HannaJi More presented her with a 
Bible and a copy of her pastoral drama, ** The Search after 
Happiness," accompanying her gift with a characteristic speech. 

** My dear," said she, ** I do not hold that marriage is essential 
to a woman's happiness ; indeed, I incline to think that she may 
be happier in a single state ; but since you have decided upon 
matrimony, I join with your other friends in hoping that the 
man of your choice may prove worthy of you and in all respects 
equal your expectations. But in order to prevent disappoint- 
ment, Rosanna, I warn you not to pitch your expectations too 
high. When a man comes to woo, he comes in his best garments, 
his best spirits, his best temper ; naturally desirous to show to 
the best advantage, he is more or less constrained to keep any 
rags and tatters of clothes or character from the woman he 
would win ; and seeing her only at set times and for brief periods, 
he is able to do this. And no doubt the same involuntary 
concealment may be practised on the other side. But marriage 
and the intercourse of daily life, the rubs and rebuffs which 
come from contact with others, dispel all illusion, and then 
man and wife, finding each other only fallible human beings, 
have need of all love and mutual forbearance. But, my dear 
young woman, if you take that Holy Book for your guide, and 
resolve to do your simple duty to God first and to your husband 
next, you will have a fairer chance of happiness than half the 
wealthy idiots who rush into the married state without reflection, 
or from worldly motives alone." 

Bosanna's eyes were sufiused with tears as she listened to 
the grave words of the staid lady, so kindly and impressively 
delivered ; and as she took the books she curtsied, saying through 
her tears : 

** I am very grateful to you for your favours, madam, and for 
your advice. I shall never forget it." 

And she never did ; but as she left the blue drawing-room and 
traversed the long oak-panelled corridor, passages, and staircases, 
to her aunt's room, where she also slept, she murmured to her- 
self, '* Ah, Mrs. More does not know how good, and true, and 
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brave my Jesse is. Never was a nobleman born came up to 
him. Has he not shown his goodness in taking me in spite of 
everj^hing ? Do my duty to him ? Indeed I will ! It ought to 
be my glory to be a good wife to such a man. And I know he 
loves me dearly as I love him." 

Everyone, even the young unmarried ladies, had a word of 
advice for the bride-elect ; Mrs. Head had many, comically 
blent with ejaculatory regrets for the useful companion she 
would herself miss, and thanksgivings to be freed from heavy 
responsibility. 

Merry Miss Maynard was the only exception to the didactic 
rule. On the way home from Savernake she had taken upon 
herself to cheer up Rosanna, who was alike faint with loss 
of blood and fear of misconstruction. " We are the two 
heroines of the day," she had said, with alight laugh; ** we 
shall have to reward the heroes who delivered us, as behoves the 
damsels of romance ; " and her interest in Eosanna and her 
champion grew stronger as Rosanna' s wedding-day drew near, 
and Major Langley deserted Lord Bruce for Captain Penruddocke. 
She was frolicsome and fearless, and accepted the major's atten- 
tions so openly and with so buoyant an air that not even that 
officer could detect whether she was in jest or earnest. It was 
in vain her aunt called her to order, she had always a light sally 
to change the conversation. 

To Rosanna, as ** twin-heroine," she was free and unreserved, 
and visiting her in her disabled hours, kept the girl alive. So 
free and afiable had she been that Rosanna, whilst assisting her 
preparations for the Bath journey, had an opportunity of saying 
that which the young lady would have resented if spoken by an 
equal. 

** Yes, miss, I should think it very dreadful to be a soldier's 
wife — very di*eadful ; but I know what is more dreadful." 

** And what may that be, most discreet of damsels ? " 

" To break a man's heart, miss, whether it be done on pur- 
pose or not ; " and Rosanna' s thoughts flew at a tangent from 
Major Langley, the gentleman, to Milsom, the farmer's man. 

" Ah, ah ! I suspect you are favouring me with a leaf from 
your own experience, as a direful warning," cried the young 
lady, archly. ** I have heard somewhat of a swain named 
Milsom." 

Rosanna stammered, **Yes, miss; but I could not help it. 
Milsom followed me against my will." 

" Oh ! young maiden of many lovers, I presume that is an 
implication that Miss Millicent Maynard is a more heartless 
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coquette than Rosanna Beckiugham, and that a certain gallant 
major's heart is too real to be trifled with ? " 

Rosanna made no reply, and the young lady went on. " Well, 
thou most prudent of handmaids, for whom swords are drawn 
and men go to war, I will study this lesson at my leisure, that 
is, if the gaieties of Bath leave me any leisure. Who knows 
but the major may be there superseded ! " 

He did not appear to bo superseded when he joined Captain 
Penruddocke as the mounted escort of the ladies on their journey 
to the fashionable watering-place, if his countenance might be 
considered a correct index. 

Eosanna had packed everything, even to the large wedding- 
cake her aunt had made, before going to take leave of the 
cottagers, whose general good-will hardly compensated for the 
ill-feeling of Milsom's mother, who laid to her charge the loss of 
her son ; so sensitive was Rosanna to the pain of another, even 
though her own conscience held her blameless. 

She forgot all in looking on the glowing face of Jesse the 
next momiug, when he clasped her in his arms and whispered 
he had come to carry her off ; and though the rain came down 
persistently, saturating his topcoat, and her thick duffel-cloak 
and hood, that was even a happier ride than when she had first 
mounted a pillion behind him to visit his mother. Whitefoot 
plunged in the mud over the fetlocks, and once or twice up to 
the knees, but they only laughed at the shaking and the 
splashing, and went on in such perfect good-humour with each 
other and the world that the weather was of no account. 

In spite of the rain, quite a small crowd collected around St. 
Mary's gateway to watch them alight, it having somehow got 
noised abroad that Rosanna was expected home. 

As they entered the High Street on the Pewsey side of St. 
Peter's Church, Betty Colt with her new dog-cart entered at the 
other from the Bath Road on her way from Devizes, and whilst 
Jesse was leading Whitefoot under the archway for shelter, she and 
her equipage came up. Rosanna had gone in, and the crowd having 
seen all they had to see, and indulged in a few free comments, 
had turned into their respective doorways. Even Velvin had 
carried his long nose and set smile back to the shelter of the 
Penthouse, and could only speculate on the nature of Betty Colt's 
communication to Jesse Wilton, which appeared to give so much 
satisfaction to both. 

The fact was, she had witnessed Gilbert Tempest's involuntary 
expulsion from the Bear Inn ; and gave Jesse the details with 
all the gusto of gratified ill-will. 
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She had given her canine beasts of burden their signal to 
proceed, and up the steep ascent of Kingsbury Street they 
were toiling, when she suddenly hobbled back, and caught 
Jesse by the arm, as his foot was on the step of the clerk's 
door, under the arch. 

" I zay, Mester Jezze, what be your Zue wantinwi her fayther 
so partickler an* sly ? Her zent a message by I ta Luke 
Bodman, as he wur ta meet her by they stones, as they call 
tha Grey Wethers, on Zunday afternoon wi'out vail. It be 
vor no good, or her would ax he ta the varm, vair and open 
like." 

''Oh, it*s nothing, Betty. Luke and me had a quarrel, 
and I daresay he does not like to come to the farm on that 
account." 

" A quarrel, eh ?" repeated Betty, assuming a mysterious 
aspect. "Then yo'd best look out. Luke Bodman may owe 
a grudge zom time, but he be zure ta pay off the zcore in tha 
long run." 

''Oh, no fear, Betty ; Luke will do us no harm, for the 
sake of Susan." 

Kosanna*s bright face appeared in the narrow doorway. 
"What are you so long about, Jesse?" 

" Hush — sh," whispered Betty, restraining Jesse, who was 
about to recount the old woman's fears to Bosanna, intercepting 
his speech with, "I was wantin' to know if Zusan would stay 
on at the varm after tha weddin'." 

"I suppose so," answered Bosanna. "Why do you ask?" 

" Well, I thought Prudence Wilton would not want zo many 
women about," replied Betty, as a sort of put off; for turning 
in a great hurry, as if desirous to overtake the crockery cart, 
now far up Kingsbury Street, she said in an undertone to Jesse, 

" I should turn Zue out neck an' crop afore I tuk a wife 
home to tha varm, Jesse Wilton. An' mark old Betty's word, 
you'll rue it as long as yo Hve if her ztays." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

FOB BETTEB, FOB WOBSE. 



An unaccountable shiver ran through the big frame of Jesse 
as the old woman hurried after her well-trained animals. And 
though he laughed aloud at Betty's previsions, his laugh had 
scarcely its natural ring. 
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Peter was not much of a gossip in a general way, but all news 
from the vicarage had an interest for him ; and whilst Eosanna 
was changing her wet garments, he informed Jesse that the vicar had 
had a relapse the previous day, in consequence of a quarrel with 
Mr. Gilbert, and that Lawyer Blake had been sent for to make 
his will ; on which Jesse, with very human, if not very Christian- 
like satisfaction at his rival's discomfiture, repeated Betty's story 
of the affair at Devizes, whilst his topcoat was drying at the 
fire, and Peter limped about to find a draught of ^* something 
warm," and to put dinner on the table, with all the self-depend- 
ence of long widowerhood, forgetful that he had now a daughter 
close at hand, ready to do him such service. 

As she came down stairs fresh and blooming — albeit the muslin 
cap she wore yet showed traces of the rain which had soaked 
through her hood — ^Peter was expressing his determination to 
throw up his clerkship, a resolve which, in consideration of its 
motive, had Jesse's full approbation. Thereupon, whilst Bosanna, 
taking the cookery out of her father's hands, fried the beef- 
steaks and onions, Jesse threw out a suggestion, over which 
Peter dehberated, tapping the Ud of his triphcate brasssnuff- 
box, and taking two or three thoughtful pinches before he 
committed himself to any remark. 

" Too infirm for his duties, is he ?" 

(This referred to the clerk of East Kennet.) 

" Yes ; he's been talking of giving up a long while." 

" A shoemaker about ?" 

** There's a cobbler ; but he be only fit to patch old shoes. 
There be room for a good workman." 

Peter lingered over another pinch of snuff, then took his place 
at the table, invited by the savoury dinner on the white cloth, said 
grace, supplied the three platters, and set his own teeth in 
motion whilst he pondered, Jesse and Eosanna being almost as 
silent as himself. 

Presently he spoke. ** I'll think it over. God gave man feet 
to move with. I'm not a fixture like them Sarcen stones at 
Abury. But mind, Jesse, I put no man's shoulder out." 

Whitefoot being fed as well as themselves, Jesse took leave of 
Eosanna with an embrace which left her little breath to say 
good-bye, and was soon hurrying past White Horse hill and 
Preschute on the way homewards, with much less liking for 
the rain now that his ride was solitary, and no warm arm clung 
to his broad waist. 

As he rode on bechanced to turn his head to the right, where, in 
the distance, scattered on the northern upland, lay the great masses 
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of grey lichen-covered stones, which antiquaries resolve into the 
remains of a Druidical temple of greater extent and more remote 
antiquity than Stonehenge, but which the local peasantry have 
dubbed the " Grey Wetiiers,*' from some fancied resemblance 
to a flock of sheep, As they caught his eye looming through 
the falling rain, Peter Beckingham's allusion to the stones 
recurred to him, and with it came back Betty's warnings. 

** Odd," said he to himself, as he urged Whitefoot forward, 
** Odd that he should refer to these very stones, just after what 
the old dame had told me. It seems as if I wasn't meant to 
forget her warning. And when did I ever look up at them 
big Grey Wethers afore in all the hundreds of times I've gone 
up and down this road ? It's odd. Perhaps I'd best see what 
mother thinks of it." 

But the farm- work demanded his supervision when he got 
home, and he had to doff his coat and turn to in the shed, 
Philip being a good deputy, but not equal to the principal, 
and it was not until he saw Susan cross the yard with a paHful 
of war ji mash for the porkers' supper that he had an opportunity 
of taking Mrs. Wilton's opinion. 

It would have been well if, in doing so, he had been thoroughly 
explicit, and shown that Betty's previsions were not altogether 
chimerical. But by some strange fatuity, some fear lest his 
mother should suspect him of having made advances to Susan in 
the first instance, he kept back not only Luke's offer of his 
black-eyed daughter to wife, but also the correlative one of 
timber for next to nothing. Consequently, Prudence, whose 
spinning-wheel went round and round with its monotonous hum 
all the while, having no suspicion of Susan's predilection for her 
second son, rebuked him sharply for his folly in listening to 
an old higgler's mischievous croaking. 

" I zhall give old Betty a hint to keep her mouth shut in future, 
if her can only open it for zlander. There be no better maid 
for a varm anywhere than Zue. Her can turn her hand to 
anything. Rosanna won't care to be made a drudge, brought 
up among gentry as her have been, an' there be work for 
another pair of hands on the varm. An', I think, if Betty 
forgot, you ought to have known that Zue was hired over 
again last Mop-fair, and be bound to ztop her year out. 
Besides, young Jem Malin will be wanting to make a home 
vor her by that time. And Zue'll not make a bad wife. Her 
zharp tongue be the worst thing about her ! Anyways, it will 
be time enough to think of change if your wife and my maid 
can't go milking together." 
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Jesse was silenced, if not altogether convinced ; and whatso- 
ever disasters followed might be placed to the score of his 
reticence. Had he breathed a word of Susan's fondness for him- 
self, the clear head and common sense of Prudence Wilton would 
have told her that a jealous woman of Susan's temperament would 
be no fit inmate when the young wife came. 

Sure enough on the Sunday afternoon, although the rain still 
continued, Susan Bodman was in an unusual hurry to get off to 
church; and she bent her steps towards Bishops-Cannings, 
though East Kennet was not half the distance. 

" Zue be gone to meet Jim Malin, I reckon," remarked Philip, 
who had watched her out of the gate. " Her be martil feared 
lest I zhould offer ta goo wi' zhe." 

" More likely gone to meet her father," said Jesse to himself; 
but his mother having lulled suspicion to sleep he dismissed the 
thought, and not even '' went to the gate to see," as the old 
song has it. 

Had he considered it worth his while to follow, he might have 
seen her quit the road under the shadow of Silbury's great 
tumulus, and skirting their own farm-lands at the back, make her 
way over hollow and stream, and down to the slope where the 
huge stones have stood and mocked at history for ages. 

He might have seen Luke Bodman loitering within the shadow 
of the largest of these, and have heard his not too gracious saluta- 
tion : " What dost meeankeepin' one a-waitin' in th' rain?" and 
if he had listened as attentively as the old woman on the other 
side of the stone, he might have heard Luke tell that Lord Bruce 
had accused him of dishonesty, and had threatened to turn him 
off on the spot ; and that his lordship had only consented to 
retain him under very strict supervision. And Jesse might have 
heard himself stigmatised in most unholy terms as an informer ; 
Luke having no suspicion that Captain Penruddocke had done 
his friend Lord Bruce a service in his woodcutter's disfavour. 
And he might have been convinced that when Luke Bodman 
and Sue laid their black heads together somebody was likely to 
smart for it. 

Farmers, as a class, suffered least from the privation provoked 
by rumours of war. Whilst flour was so scarce that hair 
powder was forbidden in the army, and pies and puddings were 
banished by common consent from the tables of the wealthy, 
the grower could command high prices, and based his prosperity 
on the general depression. 

Thus, though the Wilton holding was not large. Prudence, 
despite the wet^season, had prospered, and as a token, the flock 
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of sheep, brought from the downs to the winter fold, had almost 
doubled in point of number. Yet former losses had not been 
so far repaired as to justify any extravagant demonstration on the 
occasion of Jesse's marriage ; at least Mrs. Wilton thought not. 

" You zee, Jesse," she said, " we are only just getting round 
again ; and it be not a zeason for veasting and junketing even at 
weddings, when poor volk are suffering so much. We may, 
however, be hospitable without being profuse; and as Peter 
Beckingham " 

Jesse interrupted with, " Well, but if he do give the wedding 
dinner, you'll surely give a wedding supper to us and our neigh- 
bours when we get home, and let us have a dance in the bam 
to wind up ? " 

Not on the Zunday, Jesse ; supper you may have and welcome, 
but no dancing." 

" Our betters do it," remonstrated Jesse, " and whoever 
heard of a wedding without a dance." 

'* Never mind what our betters do ; it is such wickedness 
and Zabbath-breaking as brings judgment and misfortune on 
a land or a family ; and I agree with Peter that marriage is 
too solemn and sacred a ceremony to be profaued by revelling, 
especially so soon after your poor father's death." 

But Jesse was young, and light-hearted, and proud of his 
coming bride. He argued the question with his mother, and 
called Philip to strengthen his position ; but strange to say 
Philip took the sober view. However, he obtained the con- 
cession of a dance in the bam on the Monday, thus giving two 
days to the festival instead of one, a point only conceded because 
Christmas Day also fell on the Sunday. 

Friday, as usual, brought old Betty Colt on the road, and the 
dogs stopped of their own accord, whilst she went in at the open 
gate to advertise her wares. 

Gruff 's barking brought Prudence into the porch, and Betty 
drew near, dropping her enumeration of " Dishes, bowls, jugs, 
platters, brown ware, and white ware," as if to make some other 
communication, but she stopped short, seeing Susan close behind 
her mistress ; a position from which it was impossible to dislodge 
her whilst there was anjrthing to overhear. 

Thinking to drive her away, Betty called out, "I gave your 
message to your vajrther, Zue." 

But Susan only scowled and kept her ground, saying, " Ees, I 
zuppose zo." 

It was Mrs. Wilton who had the delicacy to retire, and then 
Susan muttered, '' What did yo zpeak afore zhe vor ? Then 
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aloud, " Be yo comin' ta th' weddin'? Mrs. Wilton be afeard ov 
a dance on a Zunday neet. What'll her be afeard on next ?" 

" You I" jerked the old woman sternly, in the young one's 
face ; then turned and crossed the yard to the open shed, where 
Philip was putting the last touches of paint on a new light cart, 
Jesse being elsewhere on the farm. 

Susan was after her in a moment. *' What do yo meean by 
that ?" in her snappiest tones. 

"What I zaid," was all the reply vouchsafed, and Betty, 
seeing no chance ofa private word with any of the family, after 
lingering a while called out to her dogs and went after them 
up the road, evidently dissatisfied, whilst Gruff dragged at his 
chain as if he too would like a trip up the road. 

Jesse and Philip were up betimes on Sunday morning ; his 
black clothes had been laid aside by his good mother's careful 
hands, with a sigh for past memories and future probabilities ; 
and a fresh suit of strong drab cloth, made by a Marlborough 
tailor, a suit to last half a man's lifetime, had been placed ready 
on the oak coffer, with white lamb's wool hose, entirely the 
produce of the farm and her own industrious fingers. There, 
too, white as sun could bleach it, was his under-linen, also home- 
spun, for even in a wool -producing district sufficient flax was 
then grown upon a farm for home consumption, and a weaver 
was sure to be located within an area proportionate to the 
population. 

How proud was Philip of his stalwart brother, as he turned 
him round and stood back to survey his fine proportions, and 
the fit of his long-bodied, long-tailed coat, the fronts of which 
were cut away to display the amplitude of waistcoat beneath, 
and the bunch of seals suspended from a steel chain, which told 
where his father's great silver watch lay ensconced in his fob, 
as the watch-pocket of the period, situated below the waistband 
of the breeches, was called. He looked on him with open 
admiration as the representative of the family, and not a tinge 
of envy marred Philip's pleasure, even though he wore only the 
Sunday suit, which had lain in lavender during the six months 
of their mourning. It would be time enough for him to have 
such new raiment when he too should take a wife. 

Everything was in readiness that could have been prepared 
beforehand. At seven o'clock the Malins were at ^e gate, 
with a hghted hom-lantem suspended from a shaft of their cart ; 
and whilst Sue handed up mugs of homebrewed ale, and tied 
a bunch of white ribbons in the button-hole of Jim Malin the 
younger, who was to act as groomsman, Sam decorated the 
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heads of the horses, and placed a lantern on the shaft of the 
new market cart, the brilliant red of which was barely dis- 
cernible in the dimness of the morning. 

Philip had white ribbons at his button-hole, but Jesse had 
them also streaming from the three-cornered hat which covered 
his bright curls, and on the handle of his whip. 

Even Prudence Wilton, though she retained the garments of 
her widowhood, had substituted a white ribbon for the black one 
which crossed her mutch, or cap, and the sombre black gown 
was hid under the gay scarlet cloak she wore. 

Philip helped her to one of the seats he had fitted in the 
vehicle, and taking his place by her side, Jesse mounted to his, 
and they were off, full of mirth and merriment, the bridegroom 
the merriest of all. 

Mrs. Head had left the Fyfield servants to their own devices, 
and when the Silbury and Beckhampton party entered Peter 
Beckingham's parlour by the seldom-used front door, she rose 
from the great chair with much state to receive her brother- 
in-law's guests as befitted the female head of the family. 

'Her graciousness and condescension quite overawed and 
flustered homely and bustling Dame Malin, though on the quiet 
self-composure of Prudence Wilton they made little or no impres- 
sion ; and Peter, limping about from one to another with cordial 
greetings, soon put the strangers at their ease. 

Eosanna was up stairs with her bridesmaid, a pretty young 
damsel, Buth Hamlen, the daughter of the schoolmaster, and 
Jesse's call having failed to bring them down. Prudence herself 
went up to the well -remembered room, and by her motherly 
presence reassured the fluttering heart of the bride, over whom a 
shrinking fear, that might almost be called prescience, had come. 

She sat on the side of her bed whiter than her gown, while 
Buth Hamlen in vain sought to accelerate her movements. 

The entrance of the widow created a diversion. Eosanna 
rushed towards her, flung her arms round her neck, and sobbed 
like a child. 

** Oh, mother, I am so glad you are come," was all she could 
say ; but the one word " mother " went straight to Dame Wilton's 
heart, and she folded her arms round the girl — motherly tender- 
ness more soothing to Eosanna than even her words. 

" And I will be a mother to ye, my girl, and ye will be a true 
daughter and a comfort to me, I know." 

Bosaima's disordered hair had to be smoothed, the lace cap 
Miss Maynard had given to be re-adjusted, and traces of tears 
washed away with cold water, before the bride found her way 
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down to her very impatient bridegroom, who|e voice had been 
heard at the foot of the enclosed stairs, proclaiming the flight of 
time, more than once. 

The red rose had usurped the place of the white on her cheeks, 
when at length Jesse released her from his embrace in the kitchen, 
and introduced her to his friends in the parlour, though the 
white came back for a moment, when sturdy James Malin took 
her soft hand in his big homy one, and said, " Here, wife, *8 tha 
maid as wor nigh killed the neet in tha vorest. Her be better 
nor two deead uns to-day." 

Peter was not less hospitable than the Wiltons, and so 
saffron-simnels, currant-bread and ale had been pressed on 
the wedding guests ; but daylight having illuminated the 
scene, and Peter's friendly deputy having announced the 
coming of the Rev. Leo Chamberlain (all this preliminary 
greeting and introduction had been contrary to custom), 
the party divided, and as though they had not previously met, 
blushful Rosanna and her friends went first to the church, 
through a throng of well-wishers, and there waited decorously 
in the porch. In a short time, Jesse, redder than his bride, 
followed with his friends, and three more stalwart men sure never 
entered that porch together on like occasion. Now Jesse gave 
his arm to Eosanna, Jim Malin his to pretty Miss Hamlen, and 
thus they walked together up the aisle. The curate was waiting, 
the service began, Jesse dived into his deep pockets for the ring, 
which he placed with some show on the clergyman's thumb, it 
was transferred to the finger of the bride ; aud when the hour 
of nine was told by the clock, Rosanna Beckingham was signing 
that name for the last time in the parish register of St. Mary's, 
a book Peter kept with grave precision. Jesse and Peter 
both affixed their signatures in fair round hands, Miss Hamlen 
was able to add hers, but Jim Malin made a thick mark like 
a horse-shoe as his sign manual, without any stirring of self- 
abasement, there were so mauy X's already on the page to 
keep his ignorance in countenance. 

It' he had not the pen of a ready- writer, he had lips ready 
enough to salute the bride; but Jesse was on the alert, and 
almost as an echo to the ** amazement " with which the 
ceremony was concluded, was the impetuous ** first kiss " he 
imprinted on Rosanna' s blooming cheek ; and almost as impetuous 
was his rush down the aisle to the porch. But to the " amaze- 
ment " of both himself aad friends, Rosanna remained standing 
where he left her, having apparently no desire to contest his 
marital supremacy, for as the daughter of the clerk, she could 
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not be ignorant ^f the frequent rough races down the aisle — 
ay, even scuffling — ^for the future masterdom supposed to be 
secured by the one first to reach the church door. 

The wedding party did not have the church wholly to them- 
selves ; the son of Dumford the shoemaker under the Penthouse, 
and Plowman, the Kingsbury Street butcher, were both attracted 
thither, and prim Miss Merriman, the mantuamaker, curious to 
Bee the dress of the bride, which, to her surprise, had not 
passed under her fingers. It had been the gift of Miss 
Maynard, and had come all the way from Bath, and was as 
pretty a sprigged muslin as any the said Miss Merriman had 
ever put scissors and thread into. There were one or two 
other neighbours — ^for was not the parish clerk a personage ? — 
and, of course, Yelvin, the barber, must poke his long nos« in 
as he went his rounds to shave the chins and dress the few 
remaining wigs of his customers. There was some one else, 
though she kept herself in the back-ground, who looked on with 
a face of strangely varying expression. She drew near the group, 
then retired out of sight as Jesse and Bosanna Wilton walked arm- 
in-arm from the church, amidst loud hurrahs, followed by brides- 
maid and groomsman, also arm-in-arm, and then the other friends 
in pairs, and thus escorted and never once looking back, with 
their favours conspicuously displayed, set out to parade through 
the town in the sight of all the inhabitants, as their ancestors had 
done before them. 

It was old Betty Colt, who somehow wanted to join them, and 
yet hung back. She was not bashful; was not, as a rule, over- 
burdened with sensitive deUcacy; and yet on this occasion she 
shrank from intrusion, whilst some hidden necessity for that 
intrusion was urging her forward. 

In spite of her wandering habits, and the class of people 
amongst whom she dwelt, Betty was a church-goer ; the Rev. 
Leo Chamberlain had years before found the woman whilst 
smarting under the loss of her sons, and by his Christian 
sympathy had done much to draw her within the fold. At 
least, whensoever he preached, she might be seen in the free 
seats, arrayed in clothes which must have been hid from day- 
light a number of years ; but so sure as the vicar mounted the 
pulpit-stairs she rose from her seat and reduced the congregation 
by one. She always laid the loss of her boys to the vicar's 
account, and as year after year went by he contrived to add other 
figures to the score. 

There was much good in old Betty, though she was said to be 
miserly, and lex talioms had been the law of her life. She was 
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hard-working, was honest, and trnthfol, and, rarer virtue still 
was grateful. 

It was this feeling caused her to linger about the clerk's door 
after it was closed, in hope that Jesse might come out again. 
Then she watched the tide of worshippers set in ; and as Mr. 
Gilbert left Mrs. Tempest at the church-door, muttered, " Ah, her 
be out of yor clutches by thic time, my vine vallow, her be!" 

Then she followed the stream into the church, and when the 
service was over, waited for the curate, and dropping a curtsey, 
asked him if he were going in to the wedding-folk, and being 
answered in the afiGurmative, said she wanted to get speech with 
the bridegroom, unknown to the others; that she must see 
him, or she should never rest again. It was for his good, not 
her own, she wanted him. 

" I dont care how long I wait, zur,'* she said, ** only I want 
to zee un afore tha drink goes round ta freely. '* 

*' I understand," said the Bev. Leo, and on the strength of 
that understanding the woman waited patiently outside dinner- 
less, while the party within feasted on jugged hare and roast 
beef, two dishes less frequent on the farm-table than might be 
supposed. Stringent game-laws interdicted the former (Mrs. 
Head had been the purveyor in this case), the latter was only 
to be had from a market miles away, or when a farmer killed 
one of his own oxen, and divided the carcase amongst his 
neighbours far and wide. 

The curate had been invited, with many humble apologies, 
and he had accepted, and blessed the marriage feast---blessed 
it even whilst Gilbert Tempest, in a rage, stole into the church 
and the vestry, and tore out the leaf on which the new register 
had been written, neither asking nor caring whether the act 
would be detected. 

Between one and two o'clock Jesse came forth and looked 
right and left. 

Betty Colt was in the churchyard. She beckoned him, and 
led him to his own father's grave. 

" What do you want with me, Betty ? And why do you 
bring me here this day of all others?" asked he. 

''I bring ye here because, so near the dead, maybe ye'll 
believe me. Jesse Wilton, never ask me' how I know, or what 
I know, but as I warned ee afore, I warn ee again. Zee that 
your vriends do not tak too much yale, and get ee back to 
Zilbury Yarm afore nightfall, or ee may have a warmer wel- 
come tiian ye bargained for when ee left home, and don't despise 
a vriend's warning thic time — Theere be rick-burners about.** 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

THE CLOSE OF A WEDDING DAY. 

EiCK-BUBNEBS ! Those were words of terrible import to fanners 
in the winter of 1796-7, when Lord Mahnesbury, England's 
Plenipotentiary to France, had been dismissed with insult, 
and war with our hereditary enemies became inevitable, thus 
raising still higher the prices of produce, already exorbitant. 
The agricultural labourers at that time were especially ill-housed, 
ill-fed, ill-taught, and being unskilled to philosophise or reason 
from cause to effect, saw only that the farmers fattened whilst 
they starved, and, in their crass ignorance, took to burning ricks 
and destroying com, as if they thought they could lower prices 
by creating a greater scarcity. 

How much private enmity is mixed up with popular feeling in 
such matters can never be known, but certainly all local out- 
rages on the property of individuals have more or less their origin 
in individual malice. Hitherto only the wealthiest farmers had 
suffered or been menaced, and ffres had been exceptional rather 
than general ; but, had it been otherwise, the holding of a widow, 
so limited in its acreage as Silbury Farm, might surely have 
claimed immunity. 

No wonder Jesse quailed at Betty's words. 

"Eick-bumers !" It seemed to take away his breath. How 
could their one stack of oats and one of hay excite the envy 
of the destroyers ? There was that in the manner of his infor- 
mant which forbade incredulity ; yet he was hard to convince, 
and Betty was firm in withholding further information. 

" I've telled ee thic at tha risk ovmi life. I mainly travel in 
out-o'-tha-way places, an' if it wur known as Betty let out tha 
zecrets o' them her comes across, I'd be knocked on tha head and 
vlung in a ditch, an' never zee noather o' my boys again. It be 
ill news on a man's weddin' day, but I couldn't get a zoight o' 
thee avore. Zo go wom in good time — and zohei' ! And mind 
an' keep yor tongue atween yor teeth." 

It was not easy for Jesse to go back to his bride with the 
light heart he had carried out ten minutes ago; and the eye 
of love was quick to perceive the shade upon his brow; but 
bis answer to inquiries was a kiss and a laugh, and — Betty's 
warning notwithstanding — a pull at the great cup of ale his 
fether-in-law poured out for him. 

Yet the words of the grateful old market-woman were not 
thrown away, and though Peter felt his hospitality impugned 
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by the early departure of his guests, Jesse's palpable restlessness 
and eagerness to set off home had their effect. James Malin, 
who was inclined to be jolly, poked him in the ribs and slyly 
joked over his impatience, whilst Bosanna upstairs took leave of 
her old home and of her aunt, before she accepted the arm of 
her husband, and once more at the head of a lively procession, 
went blushingly through High Street and its gaping spectators 
on to the Castle Inn, tJiere to receive fresh congratulations whilst 
the horses were being put into the shafts and more ale was 
poured down throats abnormally thirsty for the occasion. 

Mrs. Head, whose person was somewhat too portly, and whose 
post much too important, to be placed on a pillion behind an 
inferior domestic, had obtained a light cart for her own especial 
conveyance, Stagg, one of the Penruddocke tenants, acting for 
the nonce as her charioteer ; and, due regard being paid to her 
dignity, she had to be handed in and wrapped up before either 
Dame Wilton or Bosanna could take their seats, and Jesse's 
impatience became painfully apparent to the latter. 

*' Jesse, dear, what is the matter ? I am sure something is 
wrong — ^what is it ? " she whispered, as he lifted her into the 
cart in his strong arms as though she were a child. 

" Nothing, my love, only I want to get home in daylight, 
that is all ; we shall have neighbours there. — It will never do to 
frighten her first thing : it would be a bad omen for our wedding 
day, " he had added to himself, and she somehow felt there was 
a reservation under all his affected liveliness. If they were slower 
in loading than in the morning, they had also greater loads, 
and were longer in traversing the heavy six miles. Jesse's cart 
contained not only his wife and her bridesmaid, but his wife's 
big box and many sundries in addition : Peter had taken his light 
weight to the blacksmith's conveyance. 

Scarcely a ray of daylight was left when they approached the 
farm, and Jesse's practised eye saw with infinite relief that all 
things were as they had been in the morning. Susan, with her 
arms on the top of the gate, was talking to a horseman, who 
rode off as they drew near — that was the only difference. " Was 
that Mr. Gilbert ?" thought Bosanna, but she made no open re- 
mark ; and Susan, instead of waiting to welcome her new mistress, 
turned off sharply towards the house, evidently discomposed. 

Did not Gruff begin to bark and wag his expressive tail ? Re, 
at least, had a welcome for the bride ; and Bosanna's first im- 
pulse was to cross the yard and pat his great head, whilst he 
shook his chain and rose to meet her in the very eloquence of 
dumb delight. 
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Jesse and Bosanna were the last to enter the dwelling. Whilst 
Sam was busy with Whitefoot, he put his arm xound her waist 
and drew her within the shadow of the now leafless ashtree where 
he had first told his love, and there again he held her to his 
heart, his very wife, and renewed the solemn promise of the 
morning, whilst she laid her head on his broad breast, and with 
swimming eyes said, " My own husband, how we do love each 
other," feeling as though all her world was then within her 
clasp. 

Tliere had been loud laughter within the house, which 
dropped suddenly, and there was silence — the silence of the 
country. The air was clear and keen, a light breeze blowing 
from the north. All at once Jesse's quick ears caught a faint, 
familiar sound — tchink, tchink, tchink, tchink — the response of 
flint to steel, and it came from behind the ricks which, in close 
proximity to the bam, lay beyond the enclosure containing the 
wheelwright's shed, the patch of flower-garden, and GruflTs 
kennel, all overlooked by the front of the house ; a gable, be it 
remembered, was presented to the road. 

" You will take cold, darling," was all his excuse for hurrying 
Rosanna into the house and the best parlour, where he resigned 
her to his mother, at the same time beckoning out his grooms- 
man and Philip. 

" Whaat do ee want wi' yor gun, Jesse ? " questioned Susan 
sharply, as he lifted a loaded fowling-piece from its rest above 
the fire-place. 

" To fire it off in honour of the day," he answered readily. 

But as the three young men left the house together, and she 
heard the latch of the back enclosure gate click as it swung back, 
Susan in some alarm ran to the porch and thrust out her head to 
watch their movements. 

With the sharp click of the latch the tchink, tchink, tchrok 
stopped, and as they turned the comer of the wooden bam, a 
bright light at one end of the haystack revealed a man scam- 
pering off towards the downs fast as his legs could carry him. 

There was a flash and a report from Jesse's gun, followed by 
a yell from the fugitive, who stopped an instant, then resumed 
his flight, and Jesse darted forward as if he meant to follow. 
But the stack was alight, and there was other work to do than 
chasing the incendiary. 

The gunshot and ihe simultaneous cry of "Fire" brought 
from the house a hurrying crowd, and cries for ** water " took 
the place of " fire." 

To their surprise the bucket had been removed from the well. 
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There is no lack of pails on a farm. Whilst James Malin 
extemporised a substitute in the midst of the commotion, milking 
pails were dipped in the duck-pond, and men and women both 
plied ready hands and feet, and soon the enemy was overcome, 
thanks to the long-soaking of the late rains, which had kept 
the smouldering £re from bursting at once into flame. 

But even the outer damp must have availed little if the fire 
had once eaten into the heart of the stack : and to the warning 
which had brought Jesse home, with all his senses on the alert, in 
time to defeat villany, the Wiltons owed the preservation of 
their stock, if not of the whole farm. 

" Here's a rare beginnin' ov married life,'* cried Susan, who 
had rushed hither and thither, adding to the confusion without 
giving much help, whilst sneering look and tone might have told 
the wary of vixenish disappointment. " I zhould tak it as a 
bad zign." 

"Nay, as a good one," put in Eosanna, cheerily, ** a sign we 
shall defeat our enemies, be they ever so secret, or the fire ever 
so hot," and her hand fell lightly on Jesse's arm as he stood 
looking ruefully at the burnt stack, and calculating the loss. 

** There is no trouble unless you make it, and this might have 
been worse," added Peter, as he stooped down to examine the 
ground by the light of a horn lantern, but the slush of water 
and the tramp of many feet had beat the ground into a pulp, 
and nothing was distinct. 

Prudence made less moan than might have been expected. 
** Well, Peter Beckingham thought Jesse had got the vidgets, he 
were in such a mortal hurry to get off. But I just think it wor 
tha hand ov Providence, and we need to thank Him vor marking 
tha day with a special mercy." 

It was too dark to see the scowl on Susan's face ; but the 
willingness of these people to look on the bright side of things, 
and trace a mercy even in the midst of disaster, was as a dose 
of wormwood to her. 

She turned away, calling from the enclosure gate, " If I wur 
yo volk I'd goo in, not ztand theere as if 'twur July, ztarin* 
at whaat caan't be helped, and gropin' in tha dirt, and zupper 
gooin' a-beggin'." 

The ** gropers in the dirt " set up a shout, and Sue came 
running back. Jim Malin had kicked something before him 
about a couple of yards from the rick, and Peter picked it up. 
" I zaay ! Whaat be that ? " cried the former. 
** A hedger's right-hand glove," answered Peter, examining it. 
** I've mended many snoh a one in my time." 
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" Or a woodman's ! " sppplemented Jesse, with a searching 
look full in the face of Susan, who slunk back without another 
word, as he went on to say : ** It's been taken off to give a 
grip of the steel for striking a light. It was hearing the sound 
brought me up here with my gun." 

** Yo wur nation zharp, my bwoy ! " the blacksmith exclaimed, 
clapping his palm on Jesse's shoulder. ** I know the clink ov 
zteeal right well, but I might have heeard the chip o' a tinder- 
box vor a week wi'out thinkin' ov bumin' ricks. Hed it bin 
yor Phil, now, he as be always puttin' thic an' that together, 
I'd not have wondered, I did not gie ya credit vor so much 
zmartness." 

By this time they were in the house, and Rosanna, her sleeves 
rolled back, and her skirts tucked up, was helping to facilitate 
the delayed supper, which was laid in the big kitchen on a cloth 
white as drifted snow ; a cloth which only saw the daylight on 
great occasions. 

A junk of beef at one end and a leg of mutton at the other, 
with a fine goose midway, and piles of steaming carrots, turnips, 
and ** tay-tees " formed the base of the meal ; ale (home-brewed 
and innocent of Cocculus Indicus) in great brown pitchers 
standing ready to fill the mugs and drinking- horns, which were 
emptied as often as the pewter platters ; a reverent grace from 
the lips of Peter Beckingham — a grace pertinent to the special 
mercy vouchsafed — prefacing the meal. 

It was Sunday night — that was a sober house — but the excite- 
ment of the fire, coming as it did close upon a bridal, set tongues 
as noisily in motion as the wooden-handled knives and two- 
pronged forks. Of course there was little else talked of than the 
fire, and the marvel as well as the mercy of its immediate 
discovery, mingled with guesses at the motive and individuality 
of the wretch who had planned so dastardly an act and at such 
a season. Sue, with the ireedom of a farmhouse domestic of 
the last century, sat at the board and mingled with the conversa- 
tion, throwing out the wildest speculations regarding the possible 
culprit ; to which no one paid so much attention as James 
Malm, who, seated between her and the bridesmaid, quite forgot 
his duty as groomsman in his devotion to the '^ maid of the 
milking-pail." 

For this inattention Philip made ample compensation ; and 
Buth Hamlen, a maiden of seventeen, flirted with the brother 
of the bridegroom to her heart's content — that was when the 
excitement of the ^e subsided a little. The bridegroom was 
the least vivacious of the party. He had a clue to the event 
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of the night, and saw in it something more than a political 
outrage. If that was a beginning where would it end ? And 
what knowledge — if any — had Susan of the perpetrator ? He 
sat and brooded over it until Bosanna herself called back his 
wandering thoughts, and then, when she and the other women 
retired, he pulled at the ale-pitcher oftener than was good for 
him, and helped the blacksmith to fill the room with tobacco- 
smoke from their long clay pipes. 

It was nearly midnight when the Malins mounted their cart. 
Philip, who gave up his bed to Peter, had proposed to sleep on 
the wooden settle by the kitchen fire. He was by far the 
steadiest male present, and no sooner had the kitchen to himself 
than he shouldered a thick cudgel, and sHpping out of a back- 
door, made the circuit of the farm, visiting everything in turn ; 
and so spent the night, keeping guard whilst others slept. The 
aggressor did not, however, ma^e a re-appearance ; probably he 
had been too thoroughly peppered with ^ot to brave a similar 
salutation. 

Morning revealed the extent of the damage, which was greater 
than Jesse had calculated. Only about a third of the rick was 
burned, but fully half was injured by the water which had saved 
the rest, and the loss to Prudence Wilton was considerable. 

Peter found his son-in-law in fi-ont of the rick execrating the 
miscreant who, in the supposed absence of the owners, had 
kindled a fire which might have left the family without a home. 
And Jesse vowed to punish the ofiender if there was justice in 
the land. 

" Stop, Jesse ; you must catch the culprit before you punish 
hin:. Come with me, and let us see what is to be done." 

The impatient words, " I know the wretch !" were on the tip 
of Jesse's tongue, but his promise to Betty was remembered in 
time to hold them back. If she, at the risk of her own safety, 
had saved their property, he was bound in honour not to expose 
her to like malevolence. At the same time, if he could bring 
the culprit to justice without inculpating the good-natured old 
woman, he was resolved to do so. Thinking ^us, he followed 
the clerk in silence, whilst he, casting his eye over the track of 
mingled footsteps, followed the line until the pursuers had turned 
back, and then he retraced his steps, for there the footmarks 
ceased. 

Back he went limping, casting his eyes to right and left, until, 
in the midst of a field newly sown vnth oats, Jesse's quick eye 
saw where a single line of footsteps had pressed the yielding soil. 
Out of Peter's pocket came his measuring rule and a pocket-book, 
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and kneeling down, he measured and took notes as if he had been 
a modem detective. 

" Shoes — thick — ^heavy — ^hobnails — ^broad — patch on right toe 
— ^heels worn — ^breadth — length — turns toes in," and down went 
the jottings in the little pocket-book, and when that went back 
into one pocket with the rule, out came his brass snuff-box, and 
he took a long pinch on the strength of his discovery. 

The footprints were followed until by Kennet Bridge they were 
lost on the high road. Then Peter said : "Best go back, Jesse ; back 
to work. You've one more to work for. Got a loss to make up. 
Nay, don't look rueful. Put your trust in God, and all will come 
right. I'd best make inquiries alone. Besides," and again he 
took a refresher from his box, and looked knowing, ** I've got a 
Httle private business with the clerk of East Kennet Church." 

So they separated, Jesse turning homewards, where he found 
Bosanna busy as a bee. She had been helping to clear away 
the signs of the previous night's party, and was then assisting 
at the decorating of the bam with evergreens for the dance 
at night, Prudence not thinking her unexpected loss a reason 
for disappointing either her own young people or their 
neighbours. 

With such an example he turned to with a will, and when 
' Jesse was so minded he could do the work of two ordinary men. 

Peter was a stranger, his infirmity having made him a stay- 
at-home, and when he entered the roadside inn to ask where 
the parish clerk lived, and sat down, it was taken for granted 
he had no other motive than to find his way to old Jarvis, 
previously resting his hmbs. 

** Yo be rayther lame, vriend, " said the landlord, who was 
puUiBg away at a long pipe by the ruddy kitchen fire. 

** Ay, rather, " was the reply. 

" Be yo bom lame ? " There was little reserve or delicacy in 
the rural population the pubh'can consorted with. 

"No, an accident when I was a young man. At least it were 
set down for accident, and I never contradicted it." 

"That's a queer tale, mester; how cam' that about?" 

" Queer or not, it is true. I and another boy had a mind 
of the same maiden, and one day (in sport it was said) he 
took up a gun in her father's house and pointed it at me. It 
went off, he said, by mischance — ^he did not know it was loaded. 
It lamed me for life, but Susannah married me after all," and 
Peter, usually so reticent, delivered this part of the story as if 
he had felt his marriage a compensation. 

" Welly that's odd," said the landlord's wife, who had drawn 
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near to listen. ** Twor only last neet as a black-lookin' chap 
came in here limpin', and he didn't saay as a gun had gone off 
— ^he said he had had a fall ; but when he undid his thick leg- 
gins, out tumbled a lot ov zhot rattling on tha bricks ; an' 
he had to tak' his handkercher to bind it up, an' I saw tha blood 
come clean through. I thought he wur a queer customer, he 
wur, for he growled zo when one axed a civil question like." 
" Well, that ivas queer ! Perhaps he was a poacher ? " 
" Naay," struck in the landlord ; "he wur dressed better 
nor that. He wur a woodman or zummat ov that sort, I 
reckon, by his velveteen cwoat an' a thick glove he wore." 

Bit by bit they painted for Peter's study Luke Bodman's 
portrait, but as Luke Bodman was unknown to Peter Becking- 
ham, he could only remember the characteristics for others to 
recognise. By the time this was done his ale was finished. He 
took a final pinch of snuff, offered the box to the landlord and the 
landlady (for women snuffed as well as men), and then limped 
out, following their direction to the clerk's abode. 

The clerk of East Kennet had been a tall man, but was now 
bent with age, and had a tendency to asthma. He had been 
retained more from the clergyman's reluctance to turn him out 
than for his ability to perform his duties. 

Peter briefly introduced his business, and at first the old 
fellow was wroth that he should offer to take his place over 
his head. But when Peter explained that, if he were appointed 
clerk, the other should rest from his labours and share whatso- 
ever the clerkship was worth, on condition that they should also 
share the same cottage, old Jarvis changed his tone, and wished 
him all success with vicar and churchwardens. 

And so well pleased were these individuals with the unex- 
pected proposition of Peter, that his appointment was all but 
settled that very morning, and he went back with a conscious- 
ness that he was less a bond-slave to the Eev. Marmaduke. 

The remains of the overnight supper were served up for 
dinner, with pleasant chat as seasoning, Eosanna and Jesse 
being in that delightful condition in which it matters little what 
is put upon the table. Peter, strange to Susan and her connec- 
tions, detailed with much gusto his adventure at the Kennet 
Inn, ending with, " And the Marlborough constables are sure 
to have the man before long if he live within twelve miles." 
Well for his peace of mind that he did not see the scowl on 
the face of Susan, but went on with his details, unaware that 
to either Prudence Wilton or her handmaid the picture suggested 
anyone known ! 
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He had not gone half through his description when old 
Betty Colt, in her best garments, put her head into the kitchen 
and invited herself to partake the meal, saying she had come to 
have a dance in the bam with the wedding folk, and meant to 
foot it with the best. 



CHAPTEK XVIII. 
justice's justice. 



Abson was a crime of too much magnitude for the bucolic 
mind to pass over lightly, however slow it might be to stir 
on other matters. There was not a farmer or farmer's son 
present who did not feel alarmed lest he or his should be the 
next to suffer. 

The thick leathern glove was freely passed from one to another, 
Peter was plied with inquiries about the footprints, and all sorts 
of theories were broached respecting the identity of the man, 
to the considerable disgust of the fiddler from Beckhampton, 
who screwed up the strings of his fiddle and gave sundry 
preliminary scrapes and flourishes before any of the assembly 
took their places on the barn floor ; even then there were talkers 
in remote comers who appeared to think there was more serious 
business in life than hands-across-and-down-the-middle, and to 
whose feet his "Haste to the Wedding " gave no impetus. 

But dancing is infectious, and when old Betty forgot the 
sprained ankle, and professed her abilit^r to '* cut and shuffle," 
all, from the youngest to the eldest, had a twirl or two, and 
kept time in country fashion to the fiddler's old-world tunes, with 
steps and figures transmitted from one generation to another. 

Of course there were flirtations and bickerings, jealousies and 
heart-burnings, glad eyes and dim ones, as in more fashionable 
assemblies, and though Jesse and Eosanna were the chief couple 
on the occasion, others paired off who hoped in time to follow their 
example, and others whose aspirations had scarcely palpable 
shape. Of these, Jim Malin, instead of doing his devoir to the 
bridesmaids as in duty bound, stuck close to Sue, though she 
flouted him in many ways, and gave herself lofty airs, to his 
ntter bewilderment. 

Ruth Hamlen was too pretty to be neglected, and too dainty 
for the ordinary rustic, but Philip fairly supplied the place of the 
negligent groomsman, and the well-pleased damsel did not appar- 
ently miss the big son of Vulcan. 
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Every now and then Jesse or Philip left the bam to assure 
themselves all was right outside. The burly blacksmith, soon 
tired, sat down to his pipe, and a quiet chat with Peter and 
one or two other elderly people who were looking on. James 
Ma in was giving the clerk an account of the rencontre in Saver- 
nake Forest, and the danger of Eosanna, when, like a spark from 
his own anvil, a sudden connection of ideas Hashed through his 
brain, and he started from his seat, waved his pipe in the air, 
and shouted at the top of his voice : 

" I have it ! I know who thic glove belungs ta ! I'll bet a 
crown I con laay mi hands on he as zet they rick avire !" 

The dancers stopped in the midst of the figure and began to 
cluster around him. All at once his eye fell on his own son Jim, 
who was talking very eagerly to scornful Susan close to the 
opposite wall of the bam. The hand which held his pipe dropped, 
and his eye ; and his love for his son did battle with his love of 
justice. 

" Nay," said he, with changed tone and intent, " goo back 
to yor dancin'; I be ower hasty, and it wouldna be just ta maak 
a mon*s naame red hot avore I be zure an* zartin I hev the right 
iron on tha anvil." 

Reluctantly the dancers went back, but he kept Jesse with a 
look, and drawing him and Peter apart, said in a tone of convic- 
tion which made Jesse start, ''It be Luke Bodman, as I'm a 
livin' sinner. He wur in a nation rage wi' Jesse here o'er zummat, 
an' he zaid as he wished captain bed stuck he as well as Bosanna. 
It be he, as zure as nails be nails!" 

Jesse was well pleased to have the suspicion mooted thus ; it 
would enable him to seek for justice without betraying Betty Colt. 
With this object in view, he drove Euth Hamlen and his father- 
in-law back to Marlborough on the Wednesday morning, though 
Philip looked as though he envied him the privilege — so far 
as the pretty bridesmaid was concerned. 

Peter and Jesse, having seen the schoolmaster's daughter to 
her own door, sought out the constable, a gruff old fellow who 
did not care to move his lazy bones too rapidly, and whose chief 
care was to put drunken men in the stocks, or haul up urchins 
for pilfering from market-baskets or orchards. 

He had not forgotten Jesse's interference in the case of old 
Betty, and as her release from his clutches meant a loss of 
certain bonuses, he was not disposed to be too civil ; and his 
habitual respect for Peter was considerably diminished now that 
the clerk was supposed to be in disgrace with the vicar, and 
likely to be superseded. 
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Jesse wanted a warrant for the apprehension of LnkeBodman. 

** Then ee man waait. Th* Justice beean't yable to be 
bothered wi' sich cock-an'-bull taels as thic. Yo mun waait a 
week or zo till a' be well and yable ta sit in tha Justice-room." 

From the constable they went to the Justice's clerk, but he 
was apprehensive lest Lord Ailesbury or Lord Bruce should 
resent interference with the liberty of their dependent, and he 
"hm'd" and ^^ha'd," and ssiidhe must refer the matter to his 
principal ; they had better come a week later. 

That did not suit Jesse. 

** Wait !" exclaimed he. ' " Wait until the other rick be fired 
and our homestead burned over our heads ? That I won't. I'll 
go to Lord Bruce himself. If there's justice to be done, he'll 
do it, whether it be on his woodman or some other rogue." 

'* I'm afraid you willh&ve to wait, young man," answered 
the lawyer, drily. " Lord Bruce went to Salisbury yesterday, 
and is expected to proceed to London." 

Jesse stamped his foot impatiently as he left; the office ; con- 
viction that Luke Bodman was his enemy had come laden with 
fears for the future prosperity and happiness of — ^not himself, but 
his young wife as part of lumself. 

In his disheartened temper he strode on towards the shop 
of the tailor who had made his wedding suit, in order to pay his 
bill. 

As Peter went limping behind he saw Mr. Gilbert come down 
the steps as the other drew near them. Each stopped for an 
instant involuntarily, and in that instant glances were exchanged 
which spoke of inefiOEtceable animosity, though a look of con- 
temptuous triumph curled the lip of the gentleman as he played 
with his whiskers with one hand, and with the other lightly 
tapped his top-boots with his cane. He was equipped for the 
hunting-field, and Bill Spackman, who held his horse at the tailor's 
door, grinned all over his face as he beheld the meeting. 

When Jesse came forth, having done his business with the 
tailor, Gilbert was galloping towards the Bath Boad, and Bill 
Spackman, fast as his legs could carry him, in the opposite 
durection, towards Savernake Forest; the message confided to 
his ear whilst his young master mounted having been accom- 
panied by a shilling in his palm to accelerate delivery. 

This message had its origin in the grumbling of the constable 
at '^zom volk's impatience, wanting warrants as if they was 
lords ! " Gilbert having encountered &e surly official whilst Jesse 
and Peter were on their way to the Clerk of the Peace. 

But Jesse, having put his hand to the plough, was not inclined 
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to turn back. Leaving cart and harness at the Castle Inn, he 
mounted Whitefoot bare-backed, and, as though the good beast 
participated in his rider's feelings, he landed Jesse at the gate 
of the chief woodman before Spackman arrived at Luke Bodman's 
cottage at Gadley. Mr. Gale, however, was engaged, and that 
caused some delay. 

Jesse's impatience went at once to the point, telling as 
rapidly as possible the story of the fired rick on his wedding- 
night, and the general impression that Luke Bodman was the 
miscreant. 

" You don't saay so ! '* was all the surprise manifested by 
Mr. Gale. '' What makes ye think it were Luke Bodman ? 
You've done him no harm, have you ?" 

" Well, Mr. Gale, I refused to have underhand dealings with 
him for timber, and threatened to expose him to Lord Bruce." 
(Jesse added nothing of also having rejected the offer of the 
daughter's hand, arguing with himself, '' There's no good 
exposing her to be scoffed at ; she could not help it.") 

"Ho ! ho! " cried the woodman-in-chief; "then he does owe 
you a grudge. It came to my lord's ears through a friend that 
Luke and another man were carting wood away at midnight. 
My lord threatened to dismiss him, and only kept him on under 
strict watch. I'll bet a guinea he fancies you turned round on 
him and told ; for it happened after that field-day." 

" Ah ! to be sure, Mr. Gale ; and it was Luke Bodman who 
helped that cowardly scoundrel, Mr. Gilbert Tempest, to escape, 
when my darling lay bleeding from the wound he had given. 
He threatened me even then. Do you know this glove ?" 

" I know that Bodman has been lame, and is as big a rascal 
as any about — and now, I bethink, he had only one glove yes- 
terday." 

That was sufficient ; one or two helpers were called, and off 
they set in quest of the man. 

Bill Spackman had been beforehand with them ; the delinquent's 
cottage was deserted. This was apparent, for everything was 
in disorder. His wooden chest was wide open, his best clothes 
gone, his old ones being scattered on the earthen floor, and his 
clouted shoes — evidence unknown to himself — were as blindly 
left behind. 

" Th' hare beent var ov, measter ; her vorm be zo warm," was 
the cry of the keepers, and now the chase became exciting. 
Luke's shaggy black dog was sure to be his companion, and the 
keepers were not without theirs ; but like looking for a bullet in 
a bushel of wheat was the search in that extensive forest for a 
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practised woodman like Luke, who had been bom upon it. 
Once they were nearer than they knew, but one of the under- 
carters, named Silas Daw, put them on a false scent. The 
smock-frocked carter passed for an honest man with his fellows ; 
but Luke Bodman could have told another tale, and bo might 
Captain Penruddocke, had he but heard the man's peculiar voice, 
like the rasp of an old saw. 

When Jesse, long after nightfall, called on his father-in-law 
on his way home, he was weary with his quest and faint with 
hunger, having in his disappointment refused Robert Gale's 
proffered hospitality in the way of food, though he had quaffed 
thirstily at the great mug of ale held up to him, draining it 
almost at a draught. Nor would he stay for even a snap of 
bread and cheese at Marlborough, though he drank more ale as 
his horse was put in the shafts at the Castle Inn. At West 
Eennet again he stopped, to give the landlord an inkling of the 
matter, and there, too, without leaving the cart, he similarly 
refreshed himself. 

Bosanna, uneasily looking down the road for his return, 
saw with an involuntary jar of pain that his seat was not too 
steady. But he kissed and clung to her on alighting, and in 
serving his supper she forgot her momentary fears. He was 
sober and sensible enough to have Susan sent to bed before 
he unfolded his budget of news ; but when stairs are enclosed 
and only separated from a kitchen by a thin wooden partition, 
from which knots have fallen away, it is possible for curiosity 
both to see and hear more than secrecy intended. 

Besides his details of the pursuit, during which the listener 
shook her fist at him behind the boards, he brought the glad 
intelligence that Bosanna's persecutor had received his 
commission, and was under orders to join his regiment at 
head-quarters in three weeks. 

" I could have told ee thot, worse luck !" muttered Susan to 
herself on the stair, as she gathered herself up to retire, fearing 
lest Philip or Prudence should find her spy-place out. She had 
beard Jesse say between the whiffs of his pipe, whilst Bosanna'a 
hand rested in his : " That be comforting news to me, my 
love, for somehow I could never rest in peace whilst that sly 
fox was prowling about ready to pounce on my sweet chick 
whenever I turned my back.*' 

Bosanna nestled closer to him (regardless of the presence of 
Prudence, who, sitting cosily in the chimney comer, was 
knittmg to the very last moment, or of Philip, who, with an old 
book before him, had been spelling out a lesson under his 
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new sister's tuition), and responded softly, "To tell you the 
truth, Jesse, I shudder when I think of Mr. Gilbert, and so long 
as he remained in Marlborough I should have trembled every 
time you left home. I am so thankful for both our sakes that 
he is going away!" 

So loud had been Susan's grumpy "Humph," that Phil 
involuntarily turned round, and she decamped, muttering as she 
went, ** Like her conceit ; the vine madam ! I could tell zhe 
Liftenant Tempest wouldn't wipe his zhoes on zhe now. There 
be them as be moore to his moind !" and up went her head with 
a toss, forgetful of the low doorway to her attic, until reminded 
by a bump which spoiled the shape of her forehead for a week, 
and gave her black eyes of an unpoetic type. 

Her fiery orbits were still surrounded by pulpy cushions, 
streaked with purple, green, and yellow, when Robert Gale rode 
up to Silbury Farm, and hitching his horse's bridle to a post, 
called out to Jesse, who, with Philip by his side, was hammer- 
ing the tire on a wheel, that LukeBodman had been secured and 
taken to Marlborough, and that he and any witnesses he could 
summon were required to appear against him. 

Jesse's hammer was arrested in its descent, and Philip almost 
loosed his hold of the wheel, so utterly were they taken by sur- 
prise ; and before they could fling their tools aside, Susan, who 
was drawing water from the well, let go the handle and rushed 
forward impetuously. 

" Whaat be yo a saaying about Luke Bodman ?" 

She fired up at the answer of Mr. Robert Gale. 

" It be a lie vrom virst ta last !" 

The chief woodman stared at her with small chances of recog- 
nition, she had been so long away in service, and was So altered 
by the damage she had done herself. 

He turned to Philip, and asked, ** Who is that young woman ?" 
whilst Jesse darted across the yard to the house with his news. 

** That be our Zue : Luke Bodman's girl." 

" Indeed ! And where was she on the night the rick was fired ?" 

"And wheere zhould I be, but gettin' zupper ready agin th' 
weddin' volk cam wom ?" she answered boldly for herself, before 
Philip could put in a word. 

" Indeed I Then, young woman, I think the quieter you keep 
the better ; there are people who might consider you an 
accomplice." 

A new light seemed to flash into Philip's eye as, in spite of a 
feeble attempt at bluster, Susan slunk away, evidently cowed by 
the steady gaze of Lord Ailesbury's deputy. 
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All was bustle on the farm. Philip — ever ready Philip — was 
off like an arrow up the road and half-way to Beckhampton, 
before Jesse had unyoked Whitefoot from the plough and placed 
a saddle on his docile back. Bosanna, who had followed her 
impetuous husband to facilitate his hasty preparations, begged 
him to be quite sure that he did not accuse a wrong man. 
Prudence brought out cider, cheese, and bread, and pressed the 
new-comer to partake. Susan was nowhere to be seen. 

The Eev. Marmaduke Tempest was once more on the 
magistrate's bench ; but, oh ! how altered I EGis cheeks were 
purpHsh and flabby, his right leg dragged, his right arm was 
almost powerless ; yet was his temper as short and his manner 
as imperious as heretofore. 

There were cases of drunkenness and pilfering to despatch. 
As these proceeded, his irritability increased, and he was not in 
the most amiable frame ol mind when Luke Bodman was brought 
before him handcuffed, and Jesse appeared to charge the man 
with setting on Are a haystack belonging to his mother, the 
Widow Wilton. 

The vicar's flrst glance at Jesse sufficed to remind him of the 
scene in Baydon Lodge on the fleld-day, whence he dated his 
own disastrous illness, and he made up his mind on the instant 
to dismiss the charge as frivolous, even before a note from his 
good son bespoke favour on behalf of Lord Ailesbury's suspected 
woodcutter. 

" Pooh, pooh! *' was his abrupt answer to Jesse Wilton's clear 
statement. " What have Lord Ailesbury's labourers to do with 
rick-burning ? I shall dismiss the case. You have caught the 
wrong man." 

James Malin did not much mend the matter by his evidence, 
since the Justice's own son came in for a touch of black paint, 
whilst Luke was whitewashed in the Eev. Marmaduke's sight 
by the assistance he had once rendered to the comet. 

" Let the man go, constable, let the man go. I'll not hear 
another word against this honest fellow," he cried angrily. 
" What would Lord Ailesbury or Lord Bruce think if I listened 
to every cock-and-bull story trumped up against their labourers ? 
Absurd! Well-paid servants don't set ricks on fire, it's the idle 
and unemployed." 

But at that moment the chief woodman stepped forward and 
intercepted the constable. 

" Stay, Mr. Justice, I also have a charge to prefer against 
Luke Bodman, of stealing and selling his lordship's timber, 
which I have witnesses here to prove, should the other case fail. 
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But I submit there is sufficient evidence to convict the prisoner 
of the rick-buming. Here is the left-hand glove found in 
Bodman's cottage, here are his boots ; and Beckingham, your 
clerk, can give the corresponding measurement of footmarks left 
on the farm." 

Here the magistrate's clerk whispered the angry Justice. 
Peter Beckingham's notes were read, and the Rev. Marmaduke, 
convinced that Lord Ailesbury's representative was not to bo 
trifled with, had no alternative but to conmiit scowling Luke 
Bodman to the sessions, and to the House of Correction in the 
interim, wiping his hands of further responsibility. The de- 
cision had been forced from him, and was given reluctantly, after 
evidence the most conclusive, and as he ordered the prisoner into 
confinement against his will, his face twitched, and he spilled his 
snuflf from his box, so nervous were his angry fingers. 

And here let me say this is no exaggerated picture of clerical 
justice in rural districts in the last century ; indeed, there are 
not wanting cases even in the present day to bear out all I have 
shown of its administration in the past. 

The scene in court had the rudeness and irregularity of the 
time ; Luke Bodman resisting removal, and imprecating ven- 
geance on the Wiltons. The scene at the vicarage when the 
Justice had gone home in his sedan-chair has its parallel in all 
times when angry, ill-conditioned fathers come into collision 
with ungovernable sons, whose vices have been fostered by 
indulgence and ill-training. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

UNDER LOCK AND KEY. 



Many and serious were the subsequent debates amongst the 
Wiltons on the possible complicity of Susan in her fether'a 
crime, and the consequent danger of retaining her on the farm. 
Susan stoutly protested her innocence. She had been seen 
hanging about Marlborough, endeavouring to get speech of Luke 
as he was being conveyed to the House of Correction. 

When asked by Jesse what she had been doing there, she 
answered readily, ** Whaat zhould I be adoin theere but trjia' 
to zee poor faither ? If yor deead faither bed bin in trouble at 
any time wouldna yo ha gone ta he ?" and further question 
was silenced, at least on that head. (Of course no one 
suspected that her first visit had been to "Mx. Gilbert Tempest, 
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or that the note handed up to the Justice was written on' her 
solicitation.) 

It is said that women are the most severe censors of their 
own sex. In this case it was the reverse. Prohably the tender- 
ness, as well as the simple integrity of both the widow and the 
young wife blinded them to the true character of their maid. 
Even had they known her to be guilty, much I question whether 
either Rosanna or Prudence would have had the heart to give her 
in custody, since hanging, or, at the very least, transportation 
would be sure to follow. How could they imagine, pure simple 
souls, that envy and jealousy had turned tbe woman's heart as 
black as her head, so long as she fired up indignantly at the 
bare supposition of wrong-doing. 

" You know, Jesse," Rosanna argued with her husband, " even 
Luke Bodman has yet to be tried ; and however strong appear- 
ances may be against him, there is only bare suspicion against 
Susan." 

" And be it like as her would help to bum herself out ov 
house an* home ?'* chimed in Prudence. " Her'd never be sich 
a vool." 

" No one said she helped, but she did not hinder ,' was Jesse's 
comment. 

" Now, Jesse, you really are not like your own generous self* 
Only suppose you had believed all the mischief-makers said 
about me, should I have worn i/m now?" and Rosanna playfully 
held up her hand with her wedding-ring in his view. 

He was fond and sentimental in those young days. The hand 
was taken and kissed, and Susan escaped her deserts. 

Still neither Philip nor Jesse was convinced; the former 
because he had clear, unblinded eyes, the latter because he held 
the key to the motive. Yet no one thought of following her when 
she professed to go to Bishops-Cannings Church on a Sunday,. 
or asked leave in the week to visit her imprisoned father. 

She was not the only visitor who braved the unwholesome 
atmosphere of the Marlborough House of Correction to see Luke 
Bodman. 

That unsavoury place, in which Howard the philanthropist 
found a man dying of gaol-fever on the ground in close proximity 
to an open sewer, was merely that portion of the old Town Hall 
which was built beyond the pillared market-place under the 
large public-room or court-house. It was consequently on the 
ground-floor, and had little light or air but what came to 
it through the confined medium of Patten's Alley, of which 
it formed one side. The treadmill was not in existence. 
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There was no separation of grade or degree, the accommodation 
barely allowed the sexes to be kept apart, and security there 
was none — at least, not as we understand the word. Close, ill- 
ventilated, foul, its fetor would have banished a fox ; it did not, 
however, banish the Rev. Leo Chamberlain. He could not, it 
is true, bear with him a supply of fresh oxygen, or cleanse the 
slimy walls and floors ; but whilst there was a polluted moral 
atmosphere to purify, he did not shrink to encounter the 
tainted air to which justice or its Action condemned his 
fellow-beings. 

His thin pale face, as well known to the gaoler as that of 
the constable, was its own passport at the outer door. He 
entered, and as though there had been an iridescent halo round 
him, hght fell on faces dark with dirt and sin, as light from 
the Word, of which he was the exponent, fell upon their souls. 

Luke Bodman was not a gaol-bird, he had never found him- 
self before with clipped wings inside so unsavoury a cage ; no 
parson had ever ministered to him since he buried his gipsy wife 
ten or twelve years before. The curate's tall form came before 
him only as a reminder of the evening when he had dragged the 
besotted Gilbert Tempest beyond the reach of captors, and in 
his infinite surliness he turned his back, and refused to listen. 

" Don't ee com preachin' here. I waant noano' yor preachin*. 
Bring a mop an' a pail an' wash tha dirt ov thic vloor avore ee 
talks o' washin' our zins awaay. I likes common zense, I does," 
growled Luke in irreverent answer. 

Nothing taken aback, the curate said calmly, '' Well, my man, 
if you are willing to cleanse this floor, I will send you mop and 
paU and water ; but you must do it yourself." 

" Ay, that I will, and be thankful ; a foumart's* hole be 
zweeter than thic," was the prompt reply of the man who, bom 
and bred amid the pure scents and fresh perfumes of a forest, 
felt the air insupportable. 

'* Then at the same time remember I am but sent here as an 
imperfect instrument ; you must work out your own salvation — 
I can but indicate the means," pursued the clergyman, who was 
interrupted before he finished by an ill-conditioned fellow in a 
dark comer bawling out — **Yo'd best barken ta th' passon, 
Luke ; yo be gooin' ta dance on nothin' avore long, an' may 
want a footin' on t'other side." 

** Dall it, man ! hold yor din ; I bean't gooin' to zwing, I 
bean't. My wife wur a gipsy, and her zaid, as her lay a-dyin', 
as I zhould die a red deeath ; an' I tak' it thot bean't hangin*." 

* A polecat. 
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As he said this the door opened, and a female advanced, 
whom the curate in passing out recognised as a young woman 
he had seen once or twice with Gilbert Tempest in Blowhom 
and other retired places. He knew her again by her bold 
carriage and black unabashed eyes. And as he heard her ask 
for Luke Bodman, something which was hardly curiosity prompted 
him to speculate on the business which brought a decent young 
woman tbere, and on any possible connection between the 
prisoner and the vicar's son, now on the point of departure to 
join his regiment, the 62nd Foot. 

A foot regiment ! Ah, that was it ! A tremendous blow had 
been dealt to the dandy's self-love when he found himself 
gazetted lieutenant in an infantry regiment. What ! should 
he, who had sported a cavalry uniform, and bestrode a caracol- 
ing steed, to the admiration of maids and matrons, be con- 
demned to trudge on foot, and march beside the private soldier, 
dusty, weary, and footsore ? It was more than mortal fop 
could bear complacently, and thereupon ensued the contention 
with his honoured father, already mentioned. 

** There is your commission, sir ; take it, or leave it — just as 
you like. You are at perfect liberty to please yourself. But 
mark me, you quit this house and this neighbourhood in less 
than fourteen days, whether you like it or you do not. Your 
low amours are a discredit to all connected with you." 

Bitter was the pill the vicar had provided for his son, and it 
was not swallowed without a wry face. Without direct impli- 
cation, Gilbert had been allowed to anticipate a cavalry cap- 
taincy, and many a time the rev. parent had been found 
chuckling in his invalid-chair over the contemplated disappoint- 
ment of fancy confronted with fact — the fact of an infantry 
lieutenancy. 

Lieutenant Tempest was in the end glad enough to pocket the 
indignity put upon him by parental hands, and turn his back 
upon twitting Marlborough and its two-edged congratulations. 
But even there he found an obstacle. He had bamboozled Susan 
Bodman, thinking to use her as an instrument to work his 
purposes ; and now that he hoped, like other gay knights, to 
"love and to ride away," he found that Susan was not to be so 
readily shaken off. In his own words, " she stuck like a bur." 

He, however, contrived to out-general Susan, effected a com- 
promise, in fact, on the strength of which she consented to 
remain .quietly in service, and wait until circumstances permitted 
him to follow the bent of his inclination, and make her Mrs. 
&j}hert Tempest. 
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Was ever woman more readily gulled ? She had thrown 
herself in his way, saw no impediment in station, birth, speech, 
or manner, between herself and marriage with the dashing officer. 
K he was blind with self-love, she was bh'nd with it also ; the 
very boldness of her carriage arose from belief in her own 
beauty, though only honest Jim Malin had flattered her, until 
she met with Gilbert, and was straightway called " Juno." The 
word fell on ignorant ears, but his elucidation was all sufficient 
to carry her vanity higher than Olympus, and to thrust Jim 
Malin into the background altogether. 

Was Mrs. Tempest sorry to part with her husband's son? 
I wot not. If she had a regret it was for the rough but willing 
lad who, by some strange fatuity, followed his footsteps and 
obeyed his behests with the unquestioning fidelity of a dog, and 
as a dog got his reward — a bone, a kick, a kennel, and was 
therewith content. She had arranged Gilbert's linen and other 
belongings with scrupulous neatness and a willing hand, and 
her deep sigh as the postchaise rolled away from the vicarage- 
gate was more of relief than regret. 

Not so the vicar. He was driving his son forth with a 
vague idea that he was another Brutus, but the new uniform 
of the lieutenant was not so pleasant a picture in his eyes as he 
pretended. He grasped the hand extended through the chaise- 
window, loth to release it, leaning heavily on his good wife's 
shoulder the while, watched the receding vehicle with a twitch- 
ing face until it disappeared round the comer ; then, to cover 
his emotion, raised his stick and shook it in the face of Velvin, 
who happened to be coming up the road from Silverless Street, 
smirking and cringing as usual, and presuming to express his 
opinion on the parting. And for more than a month the vicar 
did not recover his equanimity. 

It must be conceded that the rev. gentleman had some excuse 
for irritability at the time. As he remarked himself, "It seemed 
as if I no sooner got up and about, and was fit to show my face 
in the pulpit, than every rascal who had a hand to hold a ball 
tried to knock me off my pins again. Who'd have thought of 
Chamberlain or Beckingham turning round upon me ?" 

Who would, indeed ? Peter Beckmgham, it is true, had shown 
fight and resented arbitrary exaction more than once during his 
long clerkship, but the Rev. Leo — the meek, gentle, placable 
Leo Chamberlain — a curate, who had not eighty pounds a year 
apart from his curacy, to think of him being moved by the hasty 
speech of his vicar, and taking in earnest the dismissal which 
was but so much froth ! 
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Clerk and curate both had only waited until the vicar was 
convalescent to quit their posts ; and as soon as the church- 
wardens gave their assent, the clerk summoned Jesse and 
Bosanna, and the momentous business of removal commenced. 

His household goods were collected, and he contemplated the 
carting away much as though he were emigrating to a new land. 
And what a crowd assembled to witness the going and say '^ God 
speed, neighbour !" Hamlen, the schoolmaster, and his pretty 
daughter ; Plowman, the butcher ; Dumford, the shoemaker ; the 
sexton, Velvin, Betty Colt — ^nay, even Mrs. Tempest herself came, 
and in her kindliest manner shook hands with hun and wished him 
well. She did not join the croaking crowd who told him he was 
" quarrelling: with his bread and butter.*' He had previously 
e^lained Ms views to her, and thoagh the good lady said she 
should miss the familiar voice in the *' amens " and responses for 
some time, yet she could not withhold her approbation of his 
independent act. The vicar kept sternly aloof, but the curate 
helped the lame, little cordwainer into his son-in-law's light cart 
beside Eosanna, and away they went, amid cheers, and shouts, 
and tears, Peter's last words being, ** There's is no trouble unless 
you make it," the closing syllables being lost in snuff- taking. 
The crowd dispersed ; the curate and the vicar's wife turned 
under the gateway to re-cross the churchyard together. 

It was a somewhat painful position. They had not been 
cast together alone since her coarse-minded husband's brutal and 
slanderous assertion tore the thin veil from both eyes ; and she 
knew that she had been loved, and Jie discovered that she had 
been entrapped. 

There was calm upon the surface, whatever painful pulses 
throbbed beneath. No further allusion was made to the tabooed 
subject in both their thoughts, than ** I presume , sir, yours will 
be the next removal." 

" I believe so, madam." 

" The poor of Marlborough will miss you greatly." She did 
not say what a blank would be left; in her own life ; she hardly 
dared to think it. 

** Not more than I shall miss them," he replied ; '^ I have 
learned many a lesson of piety, patience, self-sacrifice, and 
Christian charity in humble homes. I, the teacher, have often 
been the taught. " 

** And you have no prospect of preferment, I understand." 

** Not the slightest, madam." (They appeared to avoid each 
other's names.) 

Her voice trembled a little as she said, *' Had you not better 
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remain, sir ? Mr. Tempest has not yet appointed your successor. " 

For a moment a red spot burned on his pale cheeks. 

" I think not. It will be best for all parties that the present 
arrangement be preserved. For myself I have no fear. He who 
feeds the ravens will supply my needs and find me a fresh sphere 
of usefulness. Sad lives often bear fairest fruit. Good day ! " 

They had reached the upper end of the Green. They had 
walked side by side without him offering his arm ; now he raised 
his hat with ceremonious politeness, not daring to put forth 
his hand as of old to shake hers, even in leave-taking. 

Formerly he would have accompanied her to the vicarage gate, 
talking about her school and poor pensioners as they went. Like 
the serpent in Eden, the vicar had opened the eyes of this Adam 
and Eve, and in the consciousness of what might have been, 
and what they were, they turned resolutely away lest they should 
tread on dangerous ground. 

Was it done without an effort, think you ? Only those can 
tell who have been similarly tried, and come forth of the furnace 
without the smell of fire upon their robes. 

Home went the pure wife to be met on the threshold with a 
coarse laugh and as coarse a jest. The slimy tongue of Velvin 
had anointed her clerical husband's ears beforehand ; and that 
brief walk together through St. Mary's churchyard was to furnish 
a sting with poison to wound her for days and years. 

Prior to this, in the order of time, had been an event which 
imtated and exasperated Marmaduke Tempest ; stung him, not^as 
a wasp, but as a whole nest of hornets, when the sessions 
came about and a prisoner was found wanting — a prisoner whom 
the Justice was said to have favoured on his first examination 
and consigned to custody for formal trial with visible reluctance. 

Marlborough House of Detention was anything but a strong- 
hold. Yet escaping captives as a rule left tokens of their 
flight. Luke Bodman, tiie incendiary, had gone and left behind 
no token of his going, so it was said. There was neither bar 
nor shutter displaced, and when he was missed in the early 
morning, the outer door was found locked. The gaoler said 
nothing of finding the bolts drawn and well oiled, though he 
asseverated with many a strong oath that the keys had never 
been out of his own possession for a moment. 

Oil and a key ! Strong suggestions these of complicity. But 
who was the accomplice ? It was buzzed about that an empty 
cart had been standing at the foot of the steps leading to Patten's 
Alley for more than an hour after dark on Thursday, and that 
a woman had observed a tall man come down the alley with 
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a big, heavy sack on his shouldera, lift it into the waiting 
cart, and drive off through the almost deserted Market-place. 

There all trace of the cart was lost. Carts were not curiosities 
on a market-night any more than heavy sacks, and there were 
no flaring gas-lamps to shed their rays on a passing vehicle. 

Bitter was the disappointment of Jesse. Very wrathful was 
his return home with his unrequired witnesses on the day which 
should have seen the incendiary tried and sentenced, and as he 
strode up the path he brushed Susan aside with a wave of his 
long arm, as though her presence was offensive. Indeed, the 
gleam of satisfaction in her eye was not one to welcome or 
reassure him in his hour of defeat. 

The news had travelled in advance. Rosanna met her hus- 
band in the porch, and kissed him without a word ; but as he 
entered the kitchen and broke out into invectives against the 
unknown abettor of Bodman's escape, she gently laid her hand 
upon his arm, and as she led him to his chair, whispered in a 
voice meant only for his ear, " Jesse, you do not thirst for any 
man*s life, do you ?'* 

" God forbid ! " said he. 

"Has not God already forbidden, in suffering this man to 
flee from judgment ? Had he been condemned, would not his 
death have been like a load on all of us ? Could we have looked 
in the face of Susan if " 

" Be hanged to Susan ! " and he rose to his feet. " She's at 
the bottom of it all." 

Here Prudence, who was spinning, interposed,' " Don't ee be 
unjust, my zon." 

James Malin had followed at Jesse's heels, and he now put in 
his word. " Naw, dunna be unjust, bwoy. Don't ee cast in 
Sue's vace as her vaither be a bad un. Vair play be a jewel ! 
but dall it, here be neither vair play nor justice ! I ha' mended 
handcuffs for constable avore now, and zo he got I a zight o' 
th' big key, an hang me if there weren't a bit o' wax a ztickin ' 
in th' wards. I showed it to they thin curate, and he " 

"WeU, whaat did he say?" interrupted Philip, from 
behind. 

Peter Beckingham had come back with them, and he answered 
the question — ** He said that * man's justice might be defeated, 
but not God's,' and that if the Lord granted the culprit, by any 
means, a term of grace, it was not for us to pursue him to his 
death. Forgiveness was greater than justice," and having so 
delivered himself, Peter took a pinch of snuff, leaving the others 
to digest the curate's words. 
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But not even Peter knew all the curate thought as he saw 
that bit of wax. To his informed mind it was the solution of 
Susan Bodman*s interview with the wild lieutenant, but he kept 
his opinion to himself, thinking it would not mend matters, or 
even recapture the culprit, were he to spread it abroad. 

Yet somehow odium grew and fastened on the vicar like lichen 
on a log. Judge, jury, counsel, and public seemed alike to con- 
nect his unwillingness to commit Luke Bodman with tiie 
prisoner's escape ; he had to meet winks, shrugs, and sneers at 
the "failure of justice," the "palpable connivance;" and the 
imperious self-sufficient magistrate had anything but an enviable 
seat on the bench for months. No wonder such a man grew 
irate at the closely following defection of curate and clerk, or 
that Mrs. Tempest had still reason to sigh for a peaceful hearth, 
although Gilbert had carried his belligerent proclivities where 
they were better appreciated. 



CHAPTER XX. 

A NOTE OF AliAKM. 



Notwithstanding the excited state of the country, and the 
antagonism of political parties, when 1797 made its advent, 
Bath was crowded with aristocratic visitors. Had there been 
facilities for foreign travel, the state of the Continent was not 
such as to invite tourists or invalids. Consequently, our English 
spas were resorted to by all who had ailments, real or imaginary, 
and means to minister to them. Each valetudinarian had his or 
her circle of anxious or expectant friends ; and so the crowd grew, 
and fresh limestone terraces and squares rose white on the hill- 
sides. The city of King Bladud was then in the ascendant ; and 
it was as necessary to winter in Bath as now in Mentone or 
Nice. Nay, more so ; for did not royalty patronize the western 
spa ** when George the Third was king?" George the Third, 
whose several maladies— a troublesome family, troublesome 
ministry, troublesome parliament, troublesome people, trouble- 
some allies, and troublesome enemies — threatened to culminate 
in a malady not to be washed away in any bath whatsoever. 

In spite of war or politics Bath was gay. The butterfly 
season was not come ; yet there was a superabundance of 
miUtary uniforms to supply any natural deficiency of colour. 
But truly, as those were not the days of black coats, barring the 
gold lace, a beau was pretty nearly as brilliant out of uniform 
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as in. Then of amusements there was no lack ; though Bath, 
at least in the time of our grandparents, kept early hours. As 
ladies now disport in the sea, full in the view of good eyes and 
opera-glasses, so the dames aud belles of the past century went 
from their hill-side or valley lodgings in close sedan-chairs, 
which landed them on the brink of the hot-bath for which they 
were ready dressed. There were amphibious guides to take 
charge of the timid and inexperienced, and these attendauts 
supplied each lady with a floating receptacle for her kerchief and 
bouquet, or for her snuff-box, as the case might be. Loungers, 
chiefly masculine, resorted to the surrounding gallery, passed 
free comments on the nymphs below, and many an admirer 
was won by the healthful glow imparted by the spring. Yet, be 
it understood, there was no dripping disarray of tresses ; the 
head-dress was charmingly arrayed, and no intrusive wavelet 
dared to displace its curls or convolutions. From the bath, home 
in the ready chair, thence to emerge in a fresh toilette, and 
seek the pump-room for an internal drenching, a lounge and 
chit-chat, and all hefoi'e breakfast, that repast being over 
before modem fashionable London opens its sleepy eyes. 
Allowing latitude for season and weather — drives and promen- 
ades, saunterings from booksellers* to milliners', or to coffee- 
houses for the news, filled up the after-hours between light 
breakfast, heavy meridian dinner, and afternoon tea. 

Then came the evening, when chariots, bound to concert, 
assembly, or card-room, set down their loads of gauze and velvet, 
brocade, lace, jewelry, and humanity ; when chairmen, with 
sedans similarly laden, disputed the footway with other pedes- 
trians ; when the barber, with his white cap and apron, was rush- 
ing hither and thither to arrange madame's head-dress in the 
severe mode, and fix her nodding plumes, or to powder some 
cherished peruke, and shave some impatient chin ; when princes 
of the blood and peers of the realm deserted the ball-room for the 
cock-pit and prize-ring, and rejoined their fair friends towards 
midnight, flushed with their winnings and wine, leaving more 
gallant cavaliers to hand their partners to their chairs when the 
clock struck eleven, and the Assembly-rooms closed. 

At these assemblies none shone fairer than Madam Penrud- 
docke's daughters and their friend Miss Maynard, who appeared 
under the same stately chaperonage, Mrs. Maynard, her aunt, 
being too truly an invalid to do her orphan charge such service. 
The French Revolutionists had fallen back upon the Greek 
mythology for dress and nomenclature, and the fashion having 
2>&an imported, the three young ladies going into society together 
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were straightway dabbed the Graces. Millicent Maynard, whose 
petite form and flaxen hair shimmering in the light with a tinge of 
paly gold, gave her an airy lightness contrasting with the darker 
beauty of the tall and elegant Misses Penruddocke, could even 
hear herself spoken of as Euphrosyne. 

The successor of Beau Nash was besieged by men of rank 
and fortune entreating the Master of the Ceremonies to grant 
them introductions, and military men claimed acquaintance with 
the young captain to bring themselves nearer to his lovely sisters. 

Hannah More had a theory that love and marriage were not 
absolutely necessary for woman's happiness, and she must have 
left Bath for the verandah-shaded cottage of Barley Wood satisfied 
that two of her pupils promised to bear out her teaching, so little 
impression did adulation make upon them. And it must have 
gratified the soul of the spinster to learn at a later date that 
both Miss Laetitia and Miss Elizabeth had driven adorers to des- 
peration with their placid indifierence. 

Incense is overpowering. It may be the beauties who flirted 
and rejected were simply impressed with their own pre-eminent 
charms, and, glorying in freedom, thought there was plenty of 
time before them to make a selection, when something higher than 
a baronet should propose. At all events, they suffered the Bath 
season to pass without making any selection. Captain Penrud- 
docke was quite as fastidious as his sisters. It is certain he 
danced many a cotillon and minuet with fair and even noble 
partners, who looked into his handsome face with smiles and 
blushes, and yet carried away his own heart unwounded. 

There was one individual who did not regard complacently 
the general homage paid to the three Graces, and that was Major 
Langley. Every hour passed in her society made Millicent May- 
nard more distractingly dear to him ; but the volatile Euphrosyne 
was not to be caught. Her smiles fell like sunbeams on all witiiin 
their radius ; her sallies were as sparkling for the partner of the 
hour as for the gallant dragoon who had saved her life, who had 
followed her to Bath, paid assiduous attention to her aunt, 
walked beside the invalid's chair to the Pump-room, and bowed 
to the capricious whims of his fair enslaver, who smiled bewilder- 
ingly on him in the morning fi-om the Cross-bath, on Captain 
Penruddocke two hours later in the Pump-room ; took him 
again into favour for the minuet, and discarded him in the 
country dance, keeping his hopes and fears balancing on a 
microscopic point. 

There came a sudden panic — ^the French were upon us ! — ^were 
burning our ships in Devonshire harbours ! 
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Miss Millicent recovered her senses, or, rather, she dropped 
the mask she had worn so coquettishly. 

Major Langley had won Mrs. Maynard*s heart completely, and 
the good lady welcomed him at all houi's. He therefore 
hurried on that February morning from his quarters in the 
Crescent to their lodgings in the opposite terrace with no fears 
for his reception in that quarter. 

On the stairs he met a maid with chocolate on a tray : her 
mistress had not risen. Miss Maynard was alone, in a charming 
morning cap and robe, sipping coffee, and trifling with a Bath 
bun, whilst ever and anon her eye wandered from the window 
which commanded Promenade and Crescent, to a convex mirror 
on the opposite wall, in which little Miss Maynard might see 
herself reflected " in little." She was not altogether pleased to 
be detected in the survey. As the Major presented himself in 
the doorway, his cap in his hand, she rose and curtseyed, a 
blush tinging her cheeks — he was not often seen at this hour. 

•" You are early this morning. Major Langley. This is an un- 
expected pleasure," and the faintest shade of irony was in her tone. 

" May I hope it w a pleasure. Miss Maynard," he answered, 
as he touched her proffered finger tips. 

" Oh, that is much as you, sir, may esteem it," and still 
the touch of sarcasm was present. 

Very serious and unlike her light tone was the voice which 
replied, " To me. Miss Maynard, this visit brings pleasure and 
pain both." 

" I am sorry for that, Major," and the young lady waved her 
hand towards a seat, which her visitor did not take. * * You should 
have carried the pain to the baths, and have left it there ; in this 
room there is only space for pleasure. Even my aunt keeps 
her aches in her own chamber." 

" I am glad to hear it. It will be some satisfaction to know 
that I leave only pleasure behind, if I do take the pain with me," 
but the smile of the speaker was as grim as if he had just taken 
a double dose of spa- water. 

The wayward beauty changed colour. " Leave behind ?" she 
murmured, her voice faltering slightly. She had noted his 
emphasis. 

" Yes, I am recalled. Have you not heard the news ?" and 
his eye fell on an unopened Morning Chronicle, 

Her hand had been playing with a silver tea-spoon : now she 
was glad to rest it on the table to steady herself, as he went on. 

** The French are on our coasts ! Have you not heard the 
drams beating to arms ? In the harbour of Ilfracombe they have 
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scuttled two merchant ships, and Good heavens ! what have 

I done r 

Whether alarmed b j the threatened mvasion, or the threatened 
departure of her devotee, the effect was to drive the colour from her 
cheeks, shade her eyes beneath their transparent lids, and loosen 
her hold of the table. The major caught her ere she fell. Once 
before had his prompt arms encircled and sustained her. If she 
was fainting, the masculine touch restored her consciousness. 
She drew her slight form up with an apology and an excuse, 
unwilling to own even to herself how that momentary touch had 
thrilled through her, or that she trembled so that she could 
hardly stand. 

Time was flying, and he had little leisure for leave-taking or 
the utterance of his emotions. 

He was greatly agitated, and might, under other circumstances, 
have had to beat a hopeless retreat, kept at bay by those light 
shafts with which feminine wit wards off an enemy when pride 
is loth to surrender. On horseback in the area of Bath's Hyde 
Park, on the chalked floor of Wiltshire's Assembly-room, under 
the portico or colonnades of the Pump-room, it was dehghtful to 
keep the impassioned young officer at arm's length, and turning 
deaf ears to his suit, twit him with his " untried arm " and " un- 
fleshed sword." There was time enough to listen to his love- 
tale before the season closed and the curtain fell. But the 
curtain threatened to fall prematurely on her lover, to rise again, 
perchance, on scenes of blood and strife. Milhcent made an 
effort to hide her sudden pain under her wonted raillery ; but it 
was of no use ; she broke down, and laughter had a fight with 
sobs. 

Major Langley rode away at a gallop with one of Millicent's 
flaxen curls to protect his heart, and a promise that she might 
perhaps be his wife some day, if Fate and the French permitted. 
There was a tinge of carnation on her white cheeks when she 
answered the call of her aunt, possibly the lingering red marked 
the impress of a kiss — who knows? At all events, a bright 
red spot still burned upon the white, when an hour or so later 
the two Miss Penruddockes sailed in, flushed with the news. 

"My dear," exclaimed the younger, -^'why have you not 
been to the Pump-room? — have you not heard? All the 
country is in arms ; white faces and shrinking shoulders cringe in 
every comer ; errant knights are leaving fair ladies forlorn ; the 
hoof-beats of their flying steeds drovnied in the din of the bugle 
and the drum ! " 

''I declare, Millicent," cried Ltetitia, who had a leaning 
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towards literature, and lingered in the bookshops whilst her 
companions strayed in the promenades — " I declare you might 
be one of the Volscian doves fluttered by this eagle in the 
dovecot of Corioli ! That red spot on your cheek is a new 
sign. But fear not, Milly ; whilst the babies play with fifes 
and penny swords, and old veterans * shoulder their crutch to 
show how fields were won,' even from the fastness of a Bath 
wheel-chair, neither you nor I need tremble at a coming invader." 

Miss Maynard repudiated the imputation of timidity, though 
her teeth chattered as she spoke : ** I am not afi'aid, not I ! It 
is the cold, raw February air makes me shiver," and she turned 
to stir the blazing fire and shift the conversation. **My aunt 
is not so well this morning ; her sleep was broken by that Babel 
in the streets." Pride forbade a confession of love-weakness to 
those scorners of men. 

" Poor Mrs. Maynard ! she is not fitted for the din of camps ; " 
observed Miss Elizabeth. " Nor do you, Millicent, appear 
much braver. If the first blast of the war-trumpet so scares 
your little heart, it is well you did not give it to the 
keeping of Major Langley. We met him dashing towards the 
London road with his servant at his heels, striking sparks firom 
the stony pavement as they tore along. My brother was oflf 
by daybre^. Why the major lingered I cannot divine. There 
can be no silken soldiers with an enemy on England's shores ! " 
and the speaker drew herself up proudly. " Love must give 
place to loyalty and glory 1 " 

MiUicent looked up archly in the beautiful face of Miss 
Elizabeth: "Is that Captain Bennett's theory, or Colonel 
Driffield's? — or did you hear it from that dandy Lieutenant 
Tempest, who has lately been desirous to give the kiss of peace 
to the hem of Laetitia's garment ? " 

" My dear," interposed Miss Penruddocke, with the gravity 
of a blue- stocking, ** pray do not couple that contemptible little 
fopling with gentlemen. They are all three carpet-knights : let 
them prove themselves men before they come wooing to women." 

Millicent Maynard was glad when they were gone. Her mind 
was cast in as different a mould as was her body. Come of a 
race of loyal soldiers ;' men who had sacrificed theii* lives and 
fortunes for their king ; trained through generations to regard 
loyalty and bravery as a patrician test ; with two brothers in the 
army and one in the navy, they looked on the sword as an inherit- 
ance, its use as a duty to country and king, and glory as the 
best reward of bravery. So, too, was Millicent brave — after 
a sort. That is, she was daring, and would flinch from no 
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danger to herself; but she had lost a father on a battle-field ; 
and though military show and dash had a certain charm for 
her, the love she had given to Major Langley made warlike 
sign or preparation portentous. She was brave to bear her pain 
unshown ; not brave enough to feel no smart whilst her lover 
bore a sword. 

Captain Thomas Penruddocke was a neck-or-nothing rider, 
a scion of a bold race, and had gone dashing helter-skelter to 
Bristol, to offer himself as a volunteer, Simpson lagging far in the 
rear in cautious consideration for his own bones. From Bath 
to Bristol was but twelve miles ; there the captain stopped for 
fresh intelligence, a draught of ale, a feed for the horses. They 
found the streets in an uproar, the wildest rumours prevalent, 
reliable information difficult to obtain. It was, however, 
commonly conceded that the French fleet had been seen to 
cross the Bristol Channel after, its glorious exploit at Hfracombe, 
and was suspected of designs upon the undefended Welsh coast. 

On the captain went along the turnpike road, whereon all the 
outlying country seemed to crowd, the turnpike men being too 
excited to collect half their tolls. At Aust t'erry there was a 
delay whilst the flat-bottomed ferry-boat brought back a load 
from the farther bank. But once across the Severn they never 
slackened rein until they stopped at Chepstow, and Captain 
Penruddocke was not sorry to find a breakfast ready for some- 
body in the cleanly Welsh inn. His errand known, horses fitter 
for the mountain roads were at his service. At Abergavenny, 
after another twenty miles of Cambrian road, there was a needed 
change and rest. And now men on horse and foot came trooping 
after them, armed with guns, scythes, reaping hooks, flails ; all 
weapons of offence in strong hands skilled to wield them, weapons 
which might hold even the practised swordsman at arm's length. 
Foi-ward as they went the excitement grew ; from vale and mount 
the sturdy Welshmen poured ; in every market-place along the 
route church bells were ringing an alarm; and men resolute 
as the Welsh patriots of old turned out as one to drive the 
bold invader back. Militia, fencibles, yeomanry cavalry, had 
been hastily summoned by Lord Cawdor, and when Captain 
Penruddocke oft'ered his services, his lordship had about seven 
hundred men under his command, exclusive of the brave though 
undisciplined peasantry, who more than doubled his own force. 

Meanwhile the fleet, such as it was, had entered Cardigan 
Bay, and General Tate, the commander, landed his men on the 
unoccupied coast near Fishguard ; and, so far unopposed, began 
to march his invading army inland. 
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Invading army, indeed ! Was there ever such a lamentable 
farce played between two great nations? Ragged, famished, 
weather-beaten, miserable, the ill-appointed fifteen hundred 
French invaders put down their arms, scared by a display of 
fishwives* red petticoats, which they took for military reinforce- 
ments, almost without a blow, in sight of their opponents, 
hardy mountaineers burning with hatred of the enemy, and love 
for home and hearth. The vessels made off, the army which 
had set England in alarm was taken captive; and Welshmen 
who went out to kill remained to feed, ere they ran rejoicing 
back to vaunt their own prowess by their own hearthstones. 

Back, too, went Captain Penruddocke with his story, which 
would have been ludicrous but for its lamentable side, in 
which the only laurels won fell on pitiful and charitable brows, 
not on those of warrior or statesman. 

The four days of his absence had decimated Bath. Only the 
invalids and hangers-on remained. Military men had gone back 
to their regiments, clergy to their flocks, frightened ladies to 
their families or tj town in the wake of the Court. MiUicent 
Maynard was there with her aunt, a sufferer from the 
panic ; but Madam Penruddocke and her daughters were safe 
in Fyfield. 

Bath without its visitors was Bath no more ; but the young 
captain was not willing that Miss Maynard should be left with- 
out a male friend at hand amongst the harpies ever prowling 
around mineral spas as though indigenous to the wells, at least 
whilst Mrs. Maynard was unable to afford the protection of her 
age and experience. 

His stay was not to be regretted. Leaving a coffee-house where 
he had been studjdng the Times and Felix Farley's Journal, he 
was attracted by a crash of glass and a hubbub near the Abbey 
Church. Hurrying forward where the light had been dimmed by 
the application of a stick to a street lamp, which scattered oil 
whilst smashing glass, he came across an overturned chair, sur- 
rounded by a party of young bloods, who were belabouring the 
chairman with the sticks which had done duty on the lamp. 

The captain wore a sword, and drew it. "Here comes the 
shadow of Euphros3me," called a voice, and on the instant his 
blade was crossed, and the clattering steel changed the current 
of the fray. He had a quick antagonist, but not a sober one, 
and soon the rapier of Lieutenant Tempest was flying through 
the air, himself measuring his length on the pavement. 

" Gather up your weapon, sir, and betake yourself to your 
gimrterB," cried the captain, and Gilbert was not so drunk as 
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to disobey, though his companions hiccoughed him back before 
they too fled in their turn. 

From the overturned sedan a dark figure was struggling. 
Captain Penruddocke's arm helped forth an elderly man, much 
shaken by the fall, though fortunately uncut by the broken 
windows. It proved to be a dignitary of the Church to whom 
Thomas Penruddocke was himself personally unknown, although 
his eldest brother was the dean's particular friend. 

The introduction was opportune. The captain, when the 
chair was re-adjusted, helped Mr. Dean back to his seat, and 
never left the side of the conveyance until the clergyman was 
set down in the vestibule of the Bear Hotel, where the grateful 
dean introduced him to his wife and daughters, two charming 
girls, who smiled and thanked him pleasantly, as though the 
handsome brother of their friend was more than passably attrac- 
tive. It may be the blue-faced scarlet coat, the closely-fitting 
white knee-breeches and gaiters, and the sugar-loaf bearskin 
cap it was the Guards' privilege to wear, appeared a pleasant 
change after the clerical grey or black of the Cathedral close. 

It had been for some time in Captain Penruddocke's mind to 
seek his brother's good offices with the Dean on behalf of Leo 
Chamberlain, and here was the opportunity he sought, ready to 
his own hand. The dean was profuse in thanks, and offered 
gratefully to return the obligation in his own line at any time. 

The captain was modest but not bashful ; made the most of 
the opportunity ; placed the high character and attainments of 
the curate before the dean, and when he took leave the Rev. 
Leo Chamberlain had a prospect of preferm^it. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

WHEN LEAST EXPECTED. 



February had shed its last tear, and savage March had come 
tearing across the downs with leonine roar, drying up pools, 
and driving the dust in clouds along the rutty roads. 

The new curate of St. Mary's, Marlborough, had been 
appointed, a near-sighted young man reading for orders, who 
flourished an eye-glass and had an unmistakable lisp. He 
had read prayers for the first time, and the man he superseded 
had taken him the round of the parishioners, pointing out special 
features in the temporal or spiritual needs of each. The new- 
comer accompanied the earnest man, it is true, but every lin.<^ 
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of his face told how irksome was the task, and that politeness 
had higher claims on him than duty. His silver snufl-box was 
in constant requisition ; and so visible was his distaste for minis- 
tration among the poor, that old Betty, who was harnessing 
her canine beasts of burden, said with a sneer, as he 
turned to go : 

"Be thic tha new passin? Hebe a vine vool, he be. 
He might be walkin' on eggs, he might; an' he couldna hev held 
oop his ugly nose higher if he'd bin gooin droo a pigstie. Bah ! 
eh bean*t vit ta hold a candle ta Mester Chammerlain !" 

The late curate, his last visitation over, sat in his stiff arm- 
chair in his sohtary lodgings, listening to the wind which shook 
the casement, wondering whether he had been precipitate in 
throwing up his cure, and if his successor would give his heart 
to his work ; calculating how he should make his narrowed 
income subserve his modest needs, and hesitating, pen in hand» 
how to ask the hospitality of the hard-drinking, fox-hunting 
baronet, his brother, without compromise of his own self- 
respect. 

" If you pleease, zur, there be a officer at tha door a-wantin* 

Down went the pen, and in came Captain Penruddocke with 
extended hand and a hearty " Well, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
how does this warlike world use you ?" 

Hand went to hand : " But indifferently, sir. It might use 
me better were I more bellicose." And the speaker placed for 
his visitor the chair from which he had just risen. 

" No doubt. The better a man is able to fight his way^ 
the more likely he is to succeed," assented the captain, adding,. 
**I conclude you have not decided on a new curacy, from your 
remark." 
, The thin face seemed thinner as a sigh breathed forth, ** Un- 
fortunately, sir, I have had no offers to decide upon. The 
prospect is not very cheerful, and, I am ashamed to own, at 
times I incline to despond. But we will change the subject, 
captain, if you please. God is good, and there is no knowing; 
what He may have in store even for poor me." 

The captain smiled. ** Mr, Chamberlain," he said, " are you 
80 thoroughly a man of peace that you would object to hold an 
army chaplaincy if such were offered to you ? The garrison 
of Portsmouth stands in need of a chaplain ; and if you, sir, are 
willing to accept the vacant post, I am authorised to offer it." 

The Kev. Leo Chamberlain looked across the table at his 
lll^iarlocutor in blank astonishment. Such a stroke of good 
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fortune had not entered into his vainest dreams. A pause, a 
chaos of emotions, ensued before he mastered speech to say, 
** Accept ! Ah, my dear sir, 1 am only too thankful to have the 
opportunity. It is a signal good, and its magnitude overpowers 
me. I never hoped to have so wide a field for my ministry ; 
may God enable me to do my duty therein !" and the tone in 
which he uttered the closing adjuration told how sincere and 
earnest was that hope. 

After some further conversation the reverend gentleman be- 
thought him to inquire, " And to whom am I primarily indebted 
for this unlooked-for gift ? Yourself, I presume, captain ?" 

" WeU, sir,'* said Captain Penruddocke, with a laugh, " I had 
certainly a hand in it ; but if you go to the primary root, you 
will find your late vicar's son. Lieutenant Tempest." 

Amazement took possession of the clergjnnan. " Gilbert 
Tempest ! He do me a favour ? Impossible !" 

" It was quite involuntary on his part, I assure you," said 
the other ; "he enabled me to do the dean a slight service, out 
of which this has come, and so Lieutenant Tempest has bectn 
the unexpected instrument of your advancement. A very right- 
eous act of compensation, I take it ; since, if I am not a 
blockhead, it was chiefly through his instrumentality you threw 
up your curacy, as any man of honour must have done !" 

Captain 'Penruddocke rose and gave the Bev. Leo's hand a 
hearty grip as he turned to go. "Your appointment will be 
duly notified to you, sir ; and I congratulate the garrison 
and people of Portsmouth. Let me add that Madam 
Penruddocke hopes to see you at Fyfield before you leave 
the county. " 

Before the appointment was gazetted, all Marlborough knew 
that the indefatigable curate had been promoted, and comments 
were various. So long as the Rev. Leo Chamberlain remained 
in the parish, the poor flocked to him, and not to the Rev. 
William Burrell, and the latter never sought them out. But 
he and the Rev. Marmaduke were likely to cultivate more 
friendly relations. The lisp was no impediment to card-playing, 
and the new curate was a good hand at whist, and did not object 
to a game at backgammon or cribbage. 

Then he never reminded the Rev. Marmaduke by voice or 
example of any duty the elder was disposed to overlook ; and 
on the whole the pair got on pretty well together. 

Between two such soft cushions as Velvin and the new 
curate the Rev. Marmaduke's passions might have been expected 
to slumber. But Yelvin, as usual, was the first to pour into hk 
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patron's ears the fact of the Kev. Leo's appointment, coupled 
with the fable that Mr. Gilbert had obtained it for him. (A 
young listener at the keyhole during their conference had spread 
this abroad before Captain Penruddocke had well got out of the 
town.) 

" You lie ! you dog of a barber — you — you white-faced powder- 
puflf I No son of mine would so disgrace his blood ! " and 
snatching his wig from his head he dashed it into Yehin's face 
with all the force of passion. 

It was a common proceeding, and Velvin, not caring to be 
blinded or choked with the powder, dexterously ducked his head, 
and away went the wig full into the face of the Kev. William 
Burrell, who was entering the room. Back he staggered with 
the shock against a servant-maid, and over went the tray and 
cup of chocolate wherewith the vicar was wont to solace himself 
during the dressing of his "wig." 

The maid screamed and the new curate screamed, and danced, 
and down went his dainty palm to his scalded calves. He 
had discovered that black worsted hose were no armoury 
against hot chocolate. 

Then the vicar set up a loud guffaw, ** Haw, haw, haw ! " 
forgetting his own irritation in the grimaces of the young 
gentleman. 

But Mrs. Tempest coming on the scene to asdertain the 
cause of the uproar, his mirth subsided, and he hurled at her 
words more damaging than his wig, more scalding than 
chocolate ; until the wounded woman went weeping to the 
solitude of her own room ; a wife, with none of the consolations 
of wifedom ; a mother, with no child by her side to comfort her. 

There was another scene the afternoon Leo Chamberlain called 
at the vicarage, from common courtesy, to say farewell. Per- 
haps his late superior might have been more civil had he been 
in an ordinary good-humour ; as it was, the new clerk had taken 
instructions for a funeral without consulting his high-mightiness, 
and he was in a state of eruption when Mr. Chamberlain was 
announced. 

Mrs. Tempest was in the drawing-room ; had just interposed 
to excuse the shortcomings of the inexperienced neophyte ; and 
of course drawn his wrath on herself. The clerk was gone, but 
she remained, shaping a cast-off garment to fit a poorer wearer. 
She would have retreated, but her delectable husband called im- 
periously, " Come back, madam ! Can't you face him? Has it 
come to tliat ?" 

Both had seen from the window the new chaplain open the 
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vicarage gate, and he had heard with pain the coarse command 
so loudly vociferated. His first impulse was to turn back ; hig 
second to advance as though he had not heard. Taking no note 
of muttering, or of louring brow, he put forth his long thin hand, 
but there was no reciprocity. 

** I leave Marlborough foi Portsmouth in the morning, Mr. 
Tempest ; and as in duty and courtesy bound, I call to pay my 
respects and shake hands in token of amity before 1 depart." 

"And who the deuce cares for your respects, or to shake 
your hand. You acted like a blackguard to me and my son over 
that Savemake affair ; and now that you have driven him from 
home, you come whining about amity, forsooth. Keep your 
hands and your amity for those who want them. I don't." 

**I am sorry, sir, to find you labouring under much mis- 
apprehension," began the late curate. 

• ** Misapprehension indeed !" roared the other ;*'* do you think I 
don't know what you did come for ? Shake my hand ! More 
likely shake hands with madam yonder, and be hanged to you ! " 

'* Mr. Tempest ! " remonstrated Leo Chamberlain, in infinite 
pain. 

** Don't Mr. Tempest me. I know your sneaking ways, a pair 
of pious hypocrites, visiting the sick, and fatherless, and widows ! 
Oh yes ! I misapprehend. Much of this visiting would have 
been done if the Rev. Leo had not met Mary Clayton before 
she was Mrs. Tempest ! But I balked you there, young fellow ! 
and she is Mrs. Tempest, and the fortune you thought to finger 
came into my pocket, not yours. Haw, haw, haw ! " 

Never had Leo Chamberlain been more foully assailed ; never 
did he feel so strongly upon him the desire to hurl the dastardly 
slanderer of a pure woman to the ground. He stood, his tall 
form erect, his pupils and nostrils dilating, his hands gripped, 
and even the vituperative vicar quailed before him as he panted 
to let his indignation loose. It was not the first time he had 
fought against his human nature : not the first time he had won 
the victory. 

He walked up to the vicar's chair. 

*' Sir," said he, with deliberation, " the insults you have 
heaped on the virtuous lady you have unfortunately made your 
wife deserve personal chastisement ; thank your own infirmity 
and my sacred calling that I do not punish you where you sit. 

* Vengeance is MinCy saith the Lord, 1 will repay,' and it is not 
for a fallible mortal like myself to anticipate His righteous judg- 
ments. I said anticipate. I was wrong. Ask yourself if they 
have not already begun to fall ? " 
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Heedless of the parson's wrathfnl -reply, he turned to the 
window where Mrs. Tempest sat shrinb'ng behind the heavy 
brown velvet curtain, with her tearful face buried in her hands. 
Mrs. Tempest, no one can regret more than I the outburst 
my visit has provoked, knowing how groundless it has been. 
Possibly, when I am gone, you may be left in quiet. In any 
case it may support you to remember ^As thy day, so shaU thy 
atrength he J It is scarcely necessary to commend the poor of 
the parish to your care, madam ; your own heart will prompt ; 
and in soothing the sorrows of others, I doubt not your own 
burden will be lightened. May the blessing of our Heavenly 
Father be upon you and upon them !'* 

Without touching the hand, which but for avarice and 
chicanery had been his own, he left, her low ** Good-bye, sir ; 
may peace be with you wherever you go," floating like a vapour 
around him as he went, and helping to still his throbbing pulses; 
For cleric though he was, he had a man's heart beating under 
his vest — a heart keenly alive to human suffering in any shape. 
"What, then, must have been his pain to see the sweet being for 
whom he would have died, in the legal grip of a heartless 
brute — a grip from which there was no escape on this side of 
the grave? 

The vicar's attack, the outcome of a little mind, had stirred 
up depths which otherwise had slumbered quiescent for a 
lifetime. He could not shut himself with his indignation and 
sorrow in the four walls of his sitting-room; he must walk 
his fever ofl*, and bring himself into a better frame of mind before 
he slept. In this mood he crossed the town, intending to look 
in on Peter Beckingham and see how he fared. 

The air was balmy with the sweet breath of spring. An April 
shower had fallen an hour before, and still its beads were hanging 
unexhaled on blades of grass and sedge ; light cloudlets flecked 
the blue ; the buzzing humble-bee was hard at work, and now and 
then an early butterfly went fluttering to and fro from bursting 
elderbuds and peeping thorn, as if to make the most of life's brief 
holiday ; and from the wayside bushes came the song of black- 
bird and ring-ousel, whilst the faint breath of the daflbdil came 
mingling with the perfume of the unseen violet. 

At first he walked with long and hasty strides, and noted 
none of these things ; but soon tiie subtle voices of nature sang 
themselves into his soul ; all unconsciously his pace slackened, 
and from the harmony and freshness around him, a soothing 
sense of peace came over him, and by the time he reached 
East Kennet the serenity of his countenance was undisturbed. 
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The door of the clerk's cottage stood open, Peter was at work. 
A wood fire was burning on the open hearth, and old Jarvis 
was bending over it from his cushioned arm-chair, watching for 
the boiling of a coflfee-pot, Peter's innovation on the primitive 
milk-supper oi the superannuated clerk. The cottage was well 
furnished, nay, crowded, the bulk of Peter's goods and chattels 
having been superadded to those of the original tenant. There 
was a goodly loaf on the round table, accompanied by butter 
from the Wilton dairy, and these were flanked by two half-pint 
earthenware mugs for the reception of the coffee ; a rarity in a 
country cottage. 

As the clergyman's long body darkened the doorway, Peter rose 
to his feet, and an exclamation of surprise burst from his lips. 
*' Mr. Chamberlain, sir, this is a pleasure I had not expected. 
Old Betty had told us you was going to Portsmouth, sir, and 
we was all comin' to the Castle to-morrow to see the coach 
start and set you off with a cheer;" and the little man limped 
about to place a chair for his valued guest, 

" And how are you getting on in your new place, Beckingham ? 
You look hearty. Yes, thank you, I will join you. Don't stand 
on any ceremony for me, my friend," the latter remark being 
addressed to old Jarvis, who was in too much awe to proceed with 
his meal. 

** Oh, thank you, sir, we are getting on better than I expected 
when I came. It is a change, you may be sure, sir; it's a dwarf 
of a church, and the pay be very small; but then you see, sir, I 
did not come here altogether for pay. I heard that Jarvis here 
was going to be put on the shelf and sent to the workhouse, 
and I couldn't stand that, for he did me a good turn with my 
Susannah when I was a bachelor ; so as I was tired of being 
alone, and wanted quiet, it occurred to me I'd best not miss this 
opportunity. We have gone shares ; I do his duty in church, 
and he keeps me company indoors, or takes care of the house if 
I happen to be out. And I've got as much shoemaking as my 
two hands can manage. I've no right to complain, sir." 

" Then you don't find it dull after Marlborough?" suggested 
Leo Chamberlain. 

** Well, sir, at first I did, when the roads were blocked with 
snow, and there was no going about. And then I missed the 
shops and the market. But you see, sir, we've a garden, and 
that saves buying ; and though Jarvis and me are neither good 
for much digging, I've taken to teach Philip Wilton to read, and 
VTrite, and cipher at nights ; and the innkeeper's boy asked me 
to teach him as well ; and now and then Jim Malin, the young 
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blacksmith from Beckhampton, comes with them ; and any one 
of them will take a turn at the garden for us/' 

" Well, Peter, that is only right ; * one good turn deserves 
another,' and * vrith ivhatsoever vieasure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again,' " 

"Indeed, sir, it has been ^ good measure and ninnimf over^' 
for what is the little bit of teaching to the odd jobs them young 
men do for us? There's no trouble unless you make it, and 
it's quite a pleasure to see those three young men striving to 
read the blessed book for themselves." And so it was a 
pleasure to the homely man, who seemed utterly oblivious of the 
great good work he was doing, and of his own self-abnegation. 

** So I should think," assented the ex-curate, thoughtfully. 

** Yes, sir, though Velvin and Plowman did call me a fool, 
and said I was quarrelling with my bread and butter, I feel as 
if the Lord had sent me here to serve Him, and He has blessed 
my endeavour. The progress of that young man Philip is a 
reward in itself. He is not a common young man, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, take my word for it." 

Thereupon Mr. Chamberlain asked sundry questions about 
Philip, and in the end Peter removed his leathern apron, and 
the ^hoemaking grime from his face and hands, and settling 
Jarvis comfortably in the comer, conducted the kindly clergy- 
man to Silburj' Farm, whence issued the sawing and chopping 
of wood, mingled with ordinary farm sounds. 

Grufif shook his chain and barked a warning, which changed 
to a welcome as he recognised the well-known limp. The Wilton 
brothers threw down their tools, and came from their shed to 
greet the visitors, and led the way into the house and the best 
parlour, where two peacock's feathers nodded over a scrimp 
looking-glass, and a bright oak bureau and high-backed chairs to 
match gave a stamp of respectability. 

It was milking-time, and Bosanna was in the cow-house, 
whence she was seen to cross the yard and enter the dairy with 
a frothing pail in her hand. She had taken sole charge of the 
dairy, the cows yielding their milk more readily to her gentle 
touch than to the jerky digits of Susan ; Sam was bringing in 
the sheep to the fold, and Susan collecting from the quickset 
hedge the sweet-smelling clothes she had that day washed, whilst 
Dame Wilton was busy in the big kitchen preparing supper, the 
one solid meal which intervened between dinner and bed. 

Bosanna, who had never forgotten his kindness and champion- 
ship when she was so sorely bested in Bavemake, vied with the 
widow in doing honour to their guesl. 
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For his part he was as pleased to observe the evident love of 
the young people, and remarked aloud how delightful it was " to 
see a family so closely knit together." 

As he spoke he observed from the parlour window Susan Bod- 
man cross the yard on her evening errand to the grunting porkers, 
and with something very nearly akin to a start, he asked, " Who 
is that young woman with the black eyes ?" 

** Oh ! that is our Susan," answered Kosanna, readily,** mother's 
servant ; she has been on the farm many years, and is quite a 
favourite with mother ; she is so active and energetic." 

** Um ! Then I must have been mistaken. I thought I had 
seen her visiting that ruffian, Luke Bodman — the man who 
fired your stack, and escaped from the gaol." 

**Ay, dall it, and has never been seen nor heard on again, 
the villain !" exclaimed Jesse, vehemently; ** and that rick were 
ieSOlossto us." 

** No, zur; you be not mistaken; Zue were Luke Bodman's 
daughter, and it was but natural zhe should wish to zee her 
father, though he was in gaol. Zhe could not help his wicked- 
ness !" put in Dame Wilton, apologetically. 

** Indeed !" was all the remark the clergyman made at the 
time, but having drawn Philip aside to give him a hint or two 
for his advancement in education, he added : ** Young man, I 
would advise you to keep a sharp eye on that servant maid of 
yours. I have an impression that she was instrumental in Luke 
Bodman's escape. There may "he no harm about her, and we 
can hardly blame a child for delivering a parent — ^but it is best to 
be wary." 

Philip thanked him for the caution, adding, ** By my good will 
zhe zhould budge at the next hirings ; but mother is just voolish 
about the maid, because she happened to be a sort of zweet- 
heart of our Tom." 

Anent this said Tom the widow had had a word or two with 
the visitor. In the simplicity of her ignorance of sea-ports and 
the naval service, she had asked if he would condescend to write 
and let them know something of their Tom when he got to Ports- 
mouth, and he assented with a smile : ** In case I happen to 
come across him, I will ; but the chances against are a thoasand 
to one." 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

MUTINY. 

Of all men the Rev. Leo Chamberlain might have been 
considered the least fitted for the new post assigned 
him. Quiet, mild, and unassuming, he seemed the very man 
for a country rectory, hidden amongst the sequestered folds 
of green hills, or reposing in a wooded valley away from the 
bustle of towns, and the rampant sins they engender. A man 
to talk to the little children gathering daisies by the roadside, 
or to read to the sick grandame by the cottage fire the sacred 
words she could not read for herself. A man to drop seeds of 
wisdom Sunday by Sunday into the minds of a few simple 
villagers whose inner lives were open to him as his own. A 
man to fill up his leisure with old tomes, or a garden-rake, 
or a fishing-rod, looking placidly on the outer world from 
behind the broad sheet of the Times. Of all men least fitted 
to labour amongst the indiscriminate agglomeration of rough 
lives congregated in a garrison town. 

Never could a quiet clergyman have been dropped into Ports- 
mouth at a more inopportune time, or one more likely to test 
his mettle. 

He was put down by the London mail at the 
Crown Inn, High Street, Portsmouth, on Thursday the 18th 
April, 1797. On Saturday the 15th, the great fleet lymg off 
Spithead, which was the glory of England, and on which 
England depended for its glory, was in open mutiny ! 

The timber walls set with primitive " yren and brass ordinauns," 
which of old invested and guarded the town of Portsmouth, had 
been re-placed with ramparts and cannon so formidable as to be 
deemed impregnable ; but our whole island's unguarded length 
of coast depended on its floating wooden walls, and the brave 
hearts that manned them, for safety and security. 

Yet so rotten and corrupt had these wooden walls become 
internally, that it was only by the very foulest breach of Magna 
Charta, the forcible seizure and detention of free subjects guilty 
of no crime, that seamen could be found to make those ** bul- 
warks of the brine " efficient. No seaport town, no fishing 
village could escape the hideous quest of the press-gang, who, 
armed with sword and cutlass, tore husbands from wives, sons 
from mothers, lovers from sweethearts, and in the King's name 
carried them aboard those floating prisons, with little, if any, 
hope of seeing hpme or friends again. 
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It seems scarcely credible that any Government could be so 
blind as to trust the honour and safety of the realm in the hands 
of men so pressed into the service without first making their 
personal wants and comfort its peculiar care. And what can we 
think of the Board of Admiralty, responsible to the nation at 
large — ^whilst a foe across a narrow channel was fitting out a 
powerful armament to attack us — ^first filling our line-of-battle 
ships by force with ill-paid bond-slaves, and then victualling them 
with uneatable rations? 

Could it be to the Glory of England that her brave Jack-tars 
should be fed with beef and pork so saturated and indurated 
with salt that it would polish like oak or mahogany, and 
biscuit that was little better than a loathsome mass of 
corruption, with neither vegetables nor an3rthing wholesome 
but cocoa-nibs, for the boiling of which there was no water but 
what stank like a cesspool ? Or that these sorry rations should be 
docked by false weights and measures to pay the purser who 
dealt them out? Or that the only pure commodity supplied 
to the seamen should be rum ? 

The answer to these questions was conclusive enough, when, 
complaints and appeals to captains and commanders and anony- 
mous letters and round-robins, in petition and protest, to Lord 
Howe, had alike been treated with contempt, the guardian 
fleet, which had been brought to Spithead in March, came to 
the decision there to remain until these notorious grievances 
were redressed. 

Lord Howe, in ill-health, had sent on for inquiry to Lord 
Bridport, his deputy, and to the Port-Admiral, these sailors* 
letters and petitions, only to have the general disaffection denied, 
and their authorship ascribed to personal malevolence. So 
obtuse was Lord Bridport that, either to test the validity of 
these documents, or to cut off the malcontents from communi- 
cation with the shore, he, from the flag-ship the Queen Charlotte, 
signalled for the fleet to put to sea. 

Up into the rigging ran the men, but not a reef-point was 
loosed, not a sail was shaken in the breeze ; instead, the air was 
rent with a deafening cheer, which ran as an echo from ship to 
ship, repeated and reiterated. Proof positive enough this for 
those who had ears to hear. The men were passive, but they 
were firm. Command was paralysed. Oaths and threats were 
unavailing. Where was no obedience could be no command. 

Tho morrow was Easter Sunday, the day on which the new 
chaplain preached his first sermon to the assembled troops. And 
little dreamed he as he gave out his lengthy text from the last 
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chapter of Ephesians, beginning : ** Put on the whole aiinour of 
God, that ye may be able to stand against the idles of the devil. 
For ice wrestle tvot against flesh and blood, but against pHndpalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places,'^ — little dreamed he of 
the almost prophetic application of his text to the secular drama 
being enacted without in the harbour, with which not only Ports- 
mouth but all England would ring before the week was over ; 
or the need there would be for vigilance that insubordination did 
not spread to the troops on land. 

The dormant spirit had become active. During divine service 
the harbour was alive with a procession of fully-manned boats, 
and from every ship at anchor came delegates to the Queen 
Charlotte ; Tom Wilton, Jesse's elder brother, being among the 
number. On every ship the officers had been displaced, and now 
the offending rations were brought on deck and thrust under 
uoses and lips that had denied their rank offensiveness, and set 
at naught the application of the crews. 

The delegates — ^men with bare breasts and tarry hands — men 
who prided themselves on their pigtails and bushy beards, when 
every soldier and civilian rasped a razor over his chin — these 
men, with resolution on their bronzed faces, one and all swore 
fealty to the general cause they represented. Then they took 
deliberate counsel together on the deck of that flag-ship, not 
even its admiral daring to interpose ; and there arranged their 
course of procedure, one or two being for violent measures. Tom 
Wilton, and others like him, urged quiet resistance, but no rash 
act, no hot blood ; and the milder counsel prevailed. 

As a first step, they appointed a captain on the forecastle of 
each ship, selected from the crew, and the officers most obnox- 
ious were sent ashore with their servants, bag and baggage. 

Next the mutineers drew up a petition in all respects memor- 
able for its moderation and reasonableness. Having set forth 
their grievances, they expressed their determination not to go to 
sea until they were redressed, unless the enemy's fleet should 
leave Brest, in which case they promised to fight the battles of tlieir 
country, defeat her foes, and corns back andjight thdr oum battle 
with the Government. 

Surely conduct so magnanimous should have been met in a 
like spirit ! 

There was a panic in Portsmouth, a panic in London. A 

cabinet council was called ; Lords of the Admiralty, with Lord 

Spencer at their head, were sent post-haste to the mutinous sea- 

pori; met in conncil with Lord Biidport anSi oVket «Axfik«X», «sA 
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then, in the true parsimonious spirit of political cheese-paring, 
offered concession to but half the demands of the delegates, 
refusing to grant fresh vegetables to the crews of men-of-war 
in port. 

The representative sailors went back to their constituents dis- 
gusted and indignant. There is no man individually so liberal 
and lavish as the British sailor, no class with such an utter scorn 
of niggardly meanness ; and up went the red flag to every 
masthead as the unanimous response. 

Again were letters, firm but respectful, addressed to Lord 
Bridport and the Admiralty. These were met by a promise 
of pardon and redress, and down came the rebellious red flags. 

Now came news that the Brest fleet was putting to sea; 
and it was time for our tars to be up and doing ! Time had 
been that to cry "the French are coming," would have fired 
the men like electricity. Now it might have been so much 
clap-trap, and possibly it was regarded as merely another ruse, 
its only effect was to send the delegates for conference on 
board the London, What such conference might have produced 
cannot now be known, for it was never held. The hot-headed, 
irrational commander. Admiral Colpoys, sternly forbade 
the delegates to board the London, and they being 
persistent, he caused the marines, already under arms, to ^e 
into the boats. 

The first blood was drawn ! Three delegates were killed and 
five were wounded ; and while Tom Wilton lay across the 
gunwale of one boat, with a musket-shot in his thigh and 
another in his side, bleeding his life away, his mates were 
fighting hand-to-hand with the marines on deck. 

Not alone to the London was the contests confined. On 
every deck there was a fight for mastery, and despite the marines 
the sailors had it. The officers were kept under guard or sent 
ashore, and the whole fleet was in the hands of the mutineers. 

Papers — ^by whom issued is not known — ^were disseminated 
amongst the soldiers and marines in the four barracks of Ports- 
mouth, calling on them also to rise in revolt, and to the influence 
of one unpretentious indi\idual but recently come amongst them 
it is mainly due that discipline was maintained ashore. Soldiers 
and marines had already had their rate of pay advanced, and so 
he had a basis whereon to work in inculcating peaceful submis- 
sion to rule and discipline. But how Leo Chamberlain had in 
so short a time obtained the ears of beings so rough is one of 
those mysteries not to be explained. Perhaps the kindl'^ \^<;^\m(j^ 
he took of the invalids and little oneB YisA ^oTXi<^\)iDcai%\j^ ^^ ^^ris^ 
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it ; or his readiness to write a letter home for veterans who had 
been taught to use a musket , but not a pen. 

At last the frightened government conceded in alarm that which 
common sense and humanity should have granted at the outset, 
old Lord Howe, infirm and feeble as he was, acting as mediator. 
He came armed with an Act of Parliament granting all demands : 
but even he could not refrain from suggesting that a petition for 
a full pardon should be drawn up. 

" I don't see what there be to pardon,'' faintly growled Tom 
Wilton from his berth in Haslar Hospital, in the ears of the 
ubiquitous chaplain, who had found his way thither, and kept 
the wounded and impatient delegate posted up in the progress of 
events. ** It be vor I and my mates to pardon, I reckon, not vor they 
volk inthaParlyment House," and something which was not abless- 
ing accompanied this expression of the wounded sailor's opinion. 

And the well -disciplined body of mariners did consent to ask 
a pardon from their wanton aggressors. Yet they demanded to 
have Admiral Colpoys and other tyrannical officers removed 
from the fleet, with a flat refusal to serve under them. More- 
over, until the obnoxious officers were superseded, the red flag 
was kept flying at the mast-heads ; and the men were musters — 
not always the best state of things. 

But down again came those red flags with a rattle and a 
cheer, when Lord Howe satisfied the delegates that justice would 
be done. And such was the reaction, that these very mariners 
so late in open revolt carried off" Lord and Lady Howe to the 
Queen Cluirlotte in honour and triumph. Then, too, they clam- 
oured to be led against the enemy, as if anxious to wash out in 
Gallic blood all memory of offence. 

The Lords of the Admiralty celebrated the satisfactory close 
of the mutiny in a dinner at Government House, and everybody 
drank everybody's else's health in congratulatory speeches on 
the termination of the mutiny. 

The end ! It had but just begun ! The mutiny at Spithead was 
but the first act of the tragic ** mutiny at the Nore." It does 
not belong to our story to follow this phase of the mutiny 
through all its involutions to the blockade of the Thames, and the 
final surrender of Parker and the other ringleaders, until these 
men were ingloriously condemned, and ingloriously hanged 
at the yard-arm by a Government that knew not the Glory of a 
gracious and generous pardon. 

It was well, then, for Tom Wilton that he had a friend in Leo 
Chamberlain, and that the good chaplain had himself made so 
many friends. 
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So rapid was the desire of the naval authorities to make 
examples, that the wounded sailor, as yet too feeble to be removed, 
would have been pounced upon as one of the earliest to rebel 
against authority, and have fallen a victim to popular clamour. 

The steadfast clerg3rman had promised tbe young man's 
mother that he would look out for her sailor son and watch 
over him ; and he more than made his promise good, now that 
Tom had been thrown in his way so peculiarly and unexpectedly. 
Without delay he wrote to Captain Penruddocke and Lord 
Bruce, and though for himself he knew not how to ask a favour, 
for the poor man, whose liberty, if not his life, was threatened, 
he was bold to seek their intervention. 

** The man has suffered and is suffering," he said, ** from the 
fire of Admiral Colpoys' marines while yet he remained in the 
boat. He was so far exhausted with loss of blood before assist- 
ance could be rendered, that some days elapsed before the 
bullets could be extracted, and he is in no condition to stand a 
trial. He has not been found in arms against authority, but 
armed authority has been against him, and surely the pardon 
granted to the Spithead mutineers on the 11th of May extends to 
this Tom Wilton, who has lain in the Haslar Hospital since the 
7th." He had appealed to the right quarters ; the warrant for 
the apprehension of Thomas Wilton, seaman in his Majesty's 
service, was never put in force. 

Moreover, at a later date, when prejudice had somewhat sub- 
sided, and everyone was in high glee over the victory won by 
Admiral Duncan at Camperdown over the Dutch, the chaplain 
procured for the convalescent sailor, who yet walked with a 
crutched stick, leave to visit his friends before rejoining the 
service, and towards the middle of October, Prudence Wilton 
had the ioy of once more clasping in her arms her 
long-lost son ; shattered in body, it is true, but still leal and 
loving at heart. 

Leo Chamberlain had prepared him for changes he would find 
on Silbury Farm. But that which the chaplain did not know he 
could not tell, and when Tom was helped out of the carriers' 
cart at the old gate, across which he had so often sat astride, and 
the good dog almost tore away its chain in a frenzy of delight 
to get at the war-and-weather-beaten tar, he was not prepared 
to see his big brother Jesse come into the porch with a muffled- 
up baby in his arms, or to find himself in the farm kitchen in 
the midst of a group of gossips seated round a caudle-cup the 
size of a bumboat woman's keg, though he was quite ready 
enough to drink his new nephew's health therein, when at levv^kx 
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bit teflrful mother's ela«piiig amis relea^sed him, and his two 
brothers ccMed to grasp his hands. 

In this sadden advent the smaller new-comer might have 
been overlooked, but the two-days' old urchin, not approving the 
noisy process of usurpation, set up a clamorous claim to distinc- 
tion, whereupon old Betty Colt, for whose dogs and cart there 
was always a spare comer in the shed, and for whom there was 
always a stool in the wannest comer of the hearth, made her 
market-lungs heard above the general clack of tongues and 
bespoke attention for the bantling, at the same time insisting on 
its restoration to its mother if they did not mean to kill it out- 
right. 

** What ! old Mother Colt, be you there ! I've cast anchor 
in Silbury at flood-tide it seems, and right proud I am to find so 
many friendly craft hero with pennons flying iu salute." 

Scornful Susan soon took the wind out of his sails. '* Coom 
to zee yo ! A runaway chap wi'out tha pluck ta keep ee's word 
ta a woman ! They hez coom ta wet babby's heead in 
tha vino caudle-cup Betty Colt hez made Bosanna a present on. 
Who expoctcd yo, or cared if yo wur deead or alive ! " 

The clamour had penetrated through the uncoiled floors to the 
sick-room, whence the presiding matron issued to insist on quietude, 
a thing hardly to bo expected with the caudle-cup three parts 
empty and a sailor-boy come home. Proud of his brother and 
proud of his wife, the still prouder young father could not rest 
until ho had made Tom and Bosanna acquainted, in spite of old 
Peter's warning that he lost his Susannah through too many 
friendly greetings over the caudle-cup. Jesse's was not a silent 
foot, it Tom's was, and his voice, even in a whisper, was by no 
moans low ; he talked, and the fresh excitement was not con- 
ducive to tlio exhausted mother's recovery. 

There was an unnatural bloom on her cheek when she put 
forth hor hand, which deepened into fever during the hours 
whilst Tom in the chimney nook spun yarns for the delight of 
the assembled gossips in the kitchen, winding up with his story 
of tho mutiny, and the grievances which led to it, one of which 
being tlie hotter pay of the land forces, led Jesse and him into 
an ai'gumont on the respective merits of soldiers and sailors, 
Jesso loudly maintaining the superiority of the red-coats over 
tlio blue-jackets, unconscious that the dear one overhead was 
in peril. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 



Betty's beloved son. 



iNcroENTAii fever, invited and promoted by the friendly 
gossips in their noisy glorification over the caudle-cup — of which 
be sure the young mother must have the first sip — laid its hot 
hands on Rosanna, tossed her to and fro on her pillow for a 
weary while before its grip relaxed, and it was long doubtful 
whether she would not go the way her own mother had gone on 
a like occasion ; but youth and a good constitution triumphed in 
the end, and Tom had the satisfaction of seeing the white lips 
smile upon him from a cushioned chair before he left his old 
home again in obedience to naval duty. 

The good-natured fellow had constituted himself — if not 
exactly head-nurse — commander-in-chief of the forces, and Jesse 
certainly owed the restoration of his wife to the strict discipline 
of his brother. Whatsoever the doctor ordered, that the sailor 
saw carried out to the letter, and woe betide Susan if she failed 
in one iota ! He soon stopped her noisy banging about and 
clattering of delf and tin ware, and made her sensible he was 
no longer the Tom who had run away lest she should marry him 
in spite of himself. 

** My ship is my wife,'* said he, " and a sailor wants no other. 
He can wash his own shirts, and dam his own hose ; gets his 
food ready cooked, and his grog ready mixed, and what more 
does he want ? Not a woman to plague him with a tongue like 
our Sue ! What on earth does mother keep her for, Jesse ?" 

Jesse's answer was not a ready one. " Well," said he, after a 
pause, " I can hardly tell. She has got some notion into her 
head of Sue bein' kind to father avore he died, and I think 
that's it. After you were gone, Sue seemed set on me ; and I 
think I were something hard on the girl, especially after I saw 
Rosanna. But I think there must be some good in Sue, for 
she has stuck by mother and the farm so true, even though I 
did bring home another wife, and put her own father in 
gaol." 

They were in the shed, and the brothers had a wheel on the 
felloe-horse at the time. Philip paused in his work, and rested 
his hands on the long handle of his hammer, whilst he addressed 
himself to the sailor, who, chewing his quid with imperturbable 
gravity, sat swinging his legs on the sawing-horse the while, an 
indolent spectator. 

**Look you, Tom," was the tlio\ig\iliv3\ ^oxy^JSo^ ^ x6ai2M^^'''''V 
don'i half like the way that Zuzau cv owr^ ^'^^'^ cr^et 'i^'e»» 
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nowadays ; her didn't used ta do it. An' Eosanna don't like it 
neither. If thic little babby hadn't coom just at thic toime, 
Rosanna had made oop her moind ta get rid o' Zue at Tizes 
mop-fair thic October. It wor Zue as forced poor 'Zanna ta tak 
tha' strong stuff i' that caudle-cup against her will. I caught her 
at it." 

"NoWj Phil, don't be unjust," struck in Jesse, " Sue did it out 
of pure good -will ; you know it's the custom." 

" Good-will and custom be hanged! " cried Phil, explosively. 
"Hadn't tha doctor Peter Beckingham fetched left strict orders 
her waur ta hev naught o' th' zooart ? An' didn't he know better 
nor Zue, think yo' ? I tell ee whaat, Jesse, Zue's good- will allays 
ends in mischief ; and a dooan't loike to zee yo' and zhe za mich 
tagether now yo' be married. Her be voolin' both yo' an' Jim 
Malin, dall it ! Whaat does her be wantin' ta larn readin' an* 
writin' vor ? Peter didn't want ta teach zhe, an' ztuck out 
agen it till Jim over-persuaded him. Her be wantin* to answer 
them letters her gets. Jim be mad ta know wheer they coom 
vrom. He zeed one in the pooast-office window, zin he lamed 
ta read ; an' when he axed, he vound as more nor one or two 
hed coom vor zhe." 

" It's like her father sends them, since he dare not show his 
face," suggested Jesse, wiping his brawny arm across his moist 
forehead ; adding, as if to change the subject. ** I say, Tom, 
I'm thirsty, what do you say to a horn of cider ?" 

'* Cider be blowed, grog be tha stuff for a zailor. But I zaay, 
Jesse, Luke Bodman might make his mark on a tree, but my 
bacca-box to a splinter, he never had a pen in his fist even tha 
day he married ; for he took a gipsy, I've heard, ah' they hev 
some heathenish way o' weddin' that beean't like decent folk." 

This carried them into the house for the drink, which Susan 
drew for them with suspicious alacrity, if Philip's sagacity was to 
be trusted. And Philip was no doubt right, seeing that Susan 
was so often ready to suggest the cider or ale-cask as a substitute 
for the well or the milk-bowl when Jeese happened to be hot or 
thirsty ; and the younger brother saw with some misgiving that 
the thirst of the elder survived the heat of summer. 

Tom went back to Portsmouth, and Silbury Hill Farm saw 
him no more. 

About this period Captain Penruddocke wrote offering in- 
terest to obtain the Rev. Leo Chamberlain a better living. His 
answer was : "I thank you. Captain Penruddocke, most grate- 
"i/(f ; hut the Lord called me to this place, which is little better 
• mk of iniquity ; and Ixeie, T^ideim^iA, ot hq \jX^Wvs>LaiLt^ 
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I propose (d.v.) to remain so long as my ministry may be the 
means of saving a single human soul. It has pleased God to 
supply my temporal necessities abundantly, and having received 
freely, I am bound to labour freely, ^d being a man with- 
out family ties I sacrifice no interest in my decision." 

The great square sheet of paper which recorded this generous 
act of self-abnegation had no words for the pang whic smote 
the devoted clergyman's heart as he declared himself without 
family ties ; and his sigh as he folded the missive was hardly 
translated in the rustle with which it opened. Yet not one 
syllable said he therein of his late vicar or the vicar's patient 
wife. 

He had no necessity to question anyone on that subject. 
Peter Beckingham thought it high honour to communicate 
with St. Mary's late curate ; and he transmitted to his reverend 
friend such news as reached him through Betty Colt and others. 
For many months the record was an uneventful one. Then 
the vicar's eldest daughter had died of some epidemic at school ; 
Marion, the other girl, was recalled home, and was something of 
a comfort to the dear lady, who bore her trials like an angel — 
so Peter said. 

Of course Peter's private experience found a place in these 
communications, closely written in the formal hand of the 
period, and filling every available space beyond the small 
circle of the red wafer which secured the folded sheet ; for 
postage was formidable. 

He dilated on the progress of his pupils, more especially 
Philip, whom he marked as a youth of promise, only regret- 
ting that better books for study were not accessible. He 
wrote thus, without any second motive, but sure enough a 
parcel of second-hand volumes came to Philip in the carrier's 
cart within a fortnight ; books well selected. Philip himself 
wrote a grateful letter of thanks to the donor with less diffi- 
culty than might have been expected ; and at Christmas there 
went from Silbury Farm a hamper packed with all sorts of 
good things for the clergyman. 

As the New Year advanced Peter Beckingham's letters were 
less cheery. His partner, Jarvis, grew more infirm and rheumatic 
as the months went by, and though he said nothing of extra 
labour to himself, he spoke mournfully of the parting in prospec- 
tive. Then Dame Wilton had sheep worried on the downs 
by a rough black dog, and her shepherd was maltreated by a 
man who hounded it on ; but the aggrea^ox ^^"i TL«^<st \akeQ.« 
And gradually there crept into Ms tetsfe \^\Xiet^ ^ ^<^\afiJ^iMa^% 
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which was rather a doubt suggested than a fear expressed, that 
his son-in-law was hardly as sober as he had been, and that 
since Tom left Jesse's talk had been all of the glory of fighting 
for king and country ; and that somehow whenever he (Peter) 
Bet foot on the farm the maid Sue seemed to be talking of soldiers 
too, and was not to be checked. He thought young Mr. Tem- 
pest had turned the girFs head with his flummery ; he only hoped 
she would not turn Jesse Wilton's. He could see that Bosanna 
did not like it : and that even Prudence Wilton herself began to bo 
alarmed. But there was no stopping that girl's tongue ; and no 
sooner did either she or Jesse hear the sound of the Me and drum 
than off they were to the gate, and never returned to their work, 
until the last red- coat disappeared. For his part he wished the 
farm was not so near the highway, or so many soldiers always 
on the march — it seemed to unsettle his son-in-law so much. 

The interest Leo Chamberlain took in the old clerk and his 
modest daughter stirred him to do what he at a distance could 
to keep her husband's heart and feet from straying. He v^rote 
to Philip, with suggestions for his mental improvement, taking 
the opportunity to hold up a picture of soldier-life as Jie saw it, 
such as might deter any sensible man from being misled. 

The apparently inadvertent caution had its effect. For some 
months Jesse stuck closer to his work, and when the farm 
needed the active superintendence of a man, gave what assistance 
he could. His little son was an additional bond between himself 
and Bosanna, and not all Sue's side-blows could break a link 
in the chain affection had riveted. The alarm of invasion had 
subsided somewhat, the King's troops had no longer a monopoly 
of the King's highway ; and so, fewer regiments passed up the 
road to distract his attention. The months went by at the farm 
in such peace as a turbulent inmate like Susan Bodman 
would permit ; little Peter cast off his long clothes, and Uncle 
Philip manufactured a go-cart of most approved device in which 
his growing nephew could nurse himself and exercise his 
infantile limbs in the spacious yard between house and shed, 
care being taken to close the mouth of the well. Gruff looked 
on lazily, as if the rolling machine, so eccentric in its move- 
ments, had been invented for his especial pleasure and per- 
plexity, and from the shed father and uncle both kept an eye 
on the boy, and answered his gleeful crowing as babies are 
answered by the wisest. 

One i5ne autumnal afternoon, when the sun was setting in 

B crimson haze behind Silbury Hill, Bosanna, looking out of 

^e kitchen window at the travels oilciet \\\^\^ %otl, SJcMsidia^ it 
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was almost bed-time, saw him toss up his arms with delight, 
and set up a shout of welcome as perfect as eleven-month lips 
could frame ; (jruff, too, rose on his four feet, and shook his 
shaggy sides, and gave one short bark of recognition. Bosanna 
ran to open the gate, and let in Betty Colt, whose dogs followed 
her, and trotted untold, with their load behind them, to a snug 
corner by the wheelwright's small forge, as if they knew the 
place, and rather liked its warmth. 

*' I zaay," cried Betty, nodding familiarly to the boy, and then 
towards the ash-tree, ** them ash-leaves look dull; I reckon they 
mean to tak' leave o' tha tree in a night or two. Some vriends 
vly off ere winter comes a-nigh, an' some as hed vlown coom 
back again," and again she nodded towards the laurels, where the 
bright green young leaves showed in marked contrast to the 
dingy worn-out old ones. 

Betty had a tendency to moralise, but this was an unusual 
flight, and caused her friends to look questioningjy in her face, 
which wore an expression altogether new. " One of my bwoys 
has coom wom — coom back at last ta his old mother!" she 
explained, before they could ask a question, and turning to 
little Peter, she put a long toffy-stick in his fat fist, saying, 
** Theere, chucky-biddy, zee as yo niver runs away, an' leaves 
yor mammy ta vrether eyes out after yo," receiving the con- 
gratulations showered upon her in a spirit of affected stoicism. 

But it would not do. She broke down, as Bosanna, having 
lifted Peter from his go-cart, ushered the dame into the house, 
and loosing the grey- duffel cloak, inquired — 

** And which of your two sons is it, Betty, the soldier or the 
sailor, that has come home ?" 

The comer of her check apron was lifted furtively to clear 
away the moisture which suffused her aged eyes, whilst Prudence, 
entering the kitchen from the staircase, overheard Bosanna, and 
was at no loss for a clue to Betty's emotion. 

** The zodger ; neay, they zent he to Indy to vight tha heathen 
blacks as burn tha widdies ; and never one word hev I heeard 
vrom he zince. I reckon they hev killed and eaten he." 

Her ignorance was that of her class ; her pathos was all her 
own. 

*' Could he not write ?" interrogated Bosanna, too much 
absorbed in Betty's outpouring to undress Peter, who was fast 
falling asleep in her arms. 

** Like a print book," was the proud answer. " Our vicar 
taught he," adding, as she observed the wondering fejc^^^^^crosA^ 
" not Mester Tempest, not he I my aakfe»\ \]iasi.\»'^'v5)^<i^ «Ss^N^2s!ca, 
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wi* a feace like a red cabbage, never tanght annythin' good to 
nobbody, not him !" 

" I heard that Parson Tempest did not behave very well to 
your boys,*' said Jesse, who had just come in, and was wiping 
his hands on a jack- towel behind the door. Then the pent fires 
in the mother's breast blazed up. 

" Well? curse him ! Ay Prudence Wilton, you may look. I 
zay curse him, root and branch. Behave well ? He zent my 
boys to that pit of hell, the House of Correction, amongst drunken 
rogues and vagabonds the earth is too good for, the lowest, vilest 
scum that crawled, and had them stripped and whipped at a 
cart's tail in the open market-place — and vor what, think yo ? 
Vor pullin' a two-three apples vrom one ov his worship's trees 
as overhung the garden wall. And Joe, the oldest of them lads, 
was not vifteen ! Think o' that, Jesse Wilton ! not vifteen ! 
And that imp of hisn has put his tiiievish paws on every cake 
and fruit-stall in the market, and not a zoul dared zay wrong 
he did." 

Susan had been among the listeners, and here her sharp 
tongue broke in. ** Yo dunno meean to put yor dirty brats on a 
level wi' Mester Gilbert, dun yo ?" 

** Naw, I dunnot, Zusan Bodman ; I count ma bwoys better 
nor Gilbert Tempest anny day, though he do be a hofficer, an' 
my Ben as 'as coom back now be naught ta brag on. He wur 
a good little veller afore passin had he whipped and sent ta jail 

vor a apple, and now " Betty's hands went up before her 

face, and the sentence had its completion in tears. 

Poor Betty ! her sailor son, who had run off to sea at sixteen 
to escape the consequences of a more flagrant theft, had come 
back indeed, but had come back a man who dared not shosv his 
face to the daylight — a sailor who, under cover of the mutiny, 
had left his ship to return no more ; a common offender, whose 
feet had felt the bilboes, and whose shoulders had been scored 
by the cat ; a vagabond who consorted with vagabonds ; a rogue 
who came back to his mother when no other honest door would 
open to receive him — his mother's shame and sorrow, but still 
the mother's son. 

It is very sad to see tears in the eyes of the aged, and Bosanna, 
putting her boy in his wicker-cradle, knelt down by old Betty's 
side ; whilst ftudence, seeing the scornful curl of Susan's lip on 
which speech hung ready, drew her handmaid into the pantry 
on the plea of getting " zomethin' nice vor Betty's zupper." 
The old woman's grief was too sacred for Sue's intermeddling. 

The remnants of the meal were shared between Gruff andBetty's 
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canine friends, and then Betty wenther way towards Marlboroagh, 
rejecting an invitation to remain the night at the farm. Philip, 
who had two or three books with him, bore her company far 
beyond East Kennet bridge, turning back at a run in order to 
reach Peter Beckingham's before Jim Malin. 

A week, a fortnight elapsed and nothing was seen of Betty 
Colt and her dog-cart. At last Jesse, on a hint from his wife, 
put Whitefoot in the light cart (which she herself drove once a 
week with their produce to Devizes market), and gave himself 
and Eosanna a holiday to visit her friends in Marlborough, and 
ascertain what was the matter with Betty. 

Matter enough ! 

One of the skulking rogues with whom Ben Colt had been 
consorting since his return — a suspected poacher and sheep- 
stealer — had whispered to him that his mother, humble as she 
was, had a board of golden guineas tied in a stocking, concealed 
somewhere about her room. 

She had lodged in the same house ever since her own home 
had been broken up, and had prevailed upon the people to make 
room for her ne'er-do-weel son, on whom they, small shopkeepers 
— and respectable for their class — ^were disposed to look 
askance. 

Seldom, however, did he occupy the bed provided for him ; 
he flung himself down upon the hard boards, or on the scrap 
of rag carpet in front of the fireplace, for an hour or two's 
sleep in the daytime, and his seafaring life was accredited with 
his uncomfortable habits ; then he was Hke an owl or a bat, 
and left the nest when decent folk sought theirs, only once 
or twice spending the night indoors. 

When streets were dimly lit with oil lamps, only competent 
to reveal the darkness, and one constable served for a town, 
such night-birds on the wing were hardly to be recognised or 
questioned, and householders with property to lose or defend 
usually slept with a watchman's rattle or a loaded blunderbuss 
near the bedside. In such localities as Herd Street the people 
had little to lose and less to defend, and the one keeper of the 
peace sagaciously kept away. 

One night — a night on which Ben Colt had remained at 
home, and been particularly gracious to his mother, who, poor 
soul, in the plenitude of her yearning motherly love, had 
gone down to the people in the shop below, to get a nice 
bit of ham and some fresh eggs to make a warm supper for 
the returned prodigal — the dwellers in the house «a^^ ^^^^ 
were startled with screams and cnea, mYa.^'e^ ^\^ "^^^ \3R!3s^- 
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ing and yelling of dogs, proceeding from the quietest honse 
and quietest room about. People in bed turned lazily on their 
pillows at first, but the commotion grew, and there was a 
general thrusting forth of night-capped heads as the cry arose 
that a '* woman had been murdered, '* and then that it was 
Betty Colt ! 

She was not murdered, though she lay upon the floor stunned 
and senseless, her linen cap and grey hairs soaked with blood 
from a wound on her head. 

Her faithful dogs lay gasping beside her, and the room 
was all in disorder, broken crockery strewing the floor ; the 
feather bed — a remnant of better days — torn from the mattress, 
on which a golden guinea or two lay loose and shining to 
tell the tale of plunder and violence. 

Ben was gone, but the dogs, which always slept beneath 
Betty's own bed, faithful to their instincts and their mistress, 
had flown at the intruders and been beaten down as the old 
woman had been beaten down ; but they, of tougher build; 
had stuck and held till they were battered beyond resist- 
ance. Yet had the strong white teeth of the dumb brutes done 
duty to the last, and kept their grip of garments till they were 
rent away. 

Not only Ben's cap lay on the floor, but scraps of cloth, with 
buttons from his sailor-jacket, lay mingled with shreds of 
velveteen and a leather legging, of which the fastenings had 
given way. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

BETTY AND HER FRIENDS. 




How the murderous wretches had got away with their 
booty is only intelligible on the ground that a locality in 
which rows were frequent and the cry of ** murder " not un- 
common, was slow to rouse itself in the dark watches of a 
November night for that which might turn out to be only a street 
brawl. Then, as every house had its dog or dogs, the community 
was wont to be lulled to sleep by a barking chorus, and was not 
likely to be disturbed by a little extra yelling ; whilst Betty's 
lodgings were so close to the Swindon Road and the Common 
that, once clear of the house, the desperadoes were safe to 
escape in the gloom. 
£en bad evidently removed bolt and \)a£ ioic tli^ admission of 
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his comrade, whosoever he might he. The ruffians, in escaping, 
had knocked down the drowsy shopkeeper, Jennings, and his wife 
in rushing pell-mell from the staircase, out at the open door ; and 
they, stupefied and bewildered, could only account for their 
tardiness on the score that *^ zummat hed zurely bin put in the 
hot yale ez Ben gied they ta drink ta tha * Glory o' England,' " 
a ** zummat" which had helped them to sleep whilst their own 
till had been rifled and the atrocious work overhead carried to 
its bloody issue. 

Jesse and Eosanna's holiday ended by Betty Colt's bedside. 
The victim of greed and cupidity lay on her bed, the patched 
coverlet of which showed more than one repulsive stain, as did 
the fresh white pillow Mrs. Tempest's kindly hands had placed 
under the grey old head, bound round with linen cloths from 
which the ugly deed cried out with other crimson tongues. 

Wan and emaciated was the face of late ruddy as a pome- 
granate, the clear grey eyes were sunk and lustreless, the teeth 
gone, the lips cut and swollen, the nose half hid by strips of 
plaister, and such white hairs as had not been cut away lay 
straggling on the pillow to protest against the iniquity which had 
laid poor Betty there, helpless and insensible. 

Jesse's impetuous nature rose to boiling point. Downstairs 
he rushed, leaving his sobbing wife behind with the good lady 
who had made the poor wounded creature her care, eager to aid 
in capturing the criminals, though his own experience told how 
hopeless the attempt would be. 

Since dawn the previous day, Jennings, the shop-keeper 
stimulated by his own loss, had been afoot scouring the country 
with a few excited neighbours long before the sluggish constable 
was astir, or a warrant for the apprehension of the miscreants 
could be drawn from the tardy Justice. From the time Betty 
Colt raised a defensive voice in the Justice-room in protest 
against the conduct of his son, the honest crockery-dealer had 
been marked out for petty persecution. The space she had occu- 
pied under the sheltering Market-house had been let to another ; 
tolls and fines had been rigidly exacted, and if the liev. Justice 
did not appear openly in this, he did by deputy. 

When a swift-footed Mercury ran to the vicarage, proclaiming 
aloud that Betty Colt had been murdered by her own son, the 
pastor was in bed, and none dared arouse him had half his flock 
been murdered. Later in the day, when respectable tradesmen 
sought to obtain legal warrant for the arrest of the criminals, it 
was known that the vital spark had not been -utterly quenfibA^^ 
and there was a remote chance oi \]i[i^ o\^ "sr^txi^sjcl^ ^xxrw^S^* 
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Moreover, one of her four-footed friends was still living, though 
much bruised. 

Little sympathy did she get from the Bev. Marmaduke. 
** Serve her right ! '* he exclaimed, testily ; ** she should have 
brought her sons up better. They began by stealing apples, 
and when I had the young vagabonds whipped and sent to 
Bridewell, the ungrateful virago cursed and howled at me for 
ru i ni n g her boys. But I soon quieted her with a promise of the 
branks* and a ducking in the mill-pool, the shrew. And so one 
of her hopeful sons has robbed and murdered her ? Well, I 
say, serve her right ; she should have taaght them better ! 
What's that— not killed ? " 

The applicants could scarcely smother thieir indignation. The 
spokesman, Mr. Dumford, answered, 

" Not killed, sir, I am glad to say. Betty is an honest, thrifty 
woman, well respected. And, sir, Ben Colt is not supposed to 
have been himself his old mother's assailant." 

There was a disagreeable play of the Rev. Marmaduke Tem- 
pest's face as he thrust an enormous pinch of snuff up his 
nostrils, while the speaker proceeded to say that part of a 
gaily-coloured neckerchief had been found clenched in Betty's 
hand ; evidently grasped at and rent in her struggle with the 
ruffian who wore it. Ben Colt went bare-necked and bare- 
breasted, so they had heard. 

**He shall have a hempen neckcloth if we can catch 
him," said the Justice, turning, with a **haw, haw, 
haw," to give instructions for the warrant. ** Egad ! life and 
property need the security of Jack Ketch, with burglars in 
our town; footpads and highwaymen on every road. Even 
Justice itself is hardly safe," and then, as though he had said 
something witty (for the hope of catching Betty Colt's son had 
put him in a good humour), he gave another ** haw, haw, 
haw," applied himself once more to his snuff-box, and turned to 
the next case. 

Looking over the shreds of cloth and other matters left 

behind by the brutal robbers, Jesse's eye was caught by 

the fragment of coloured neckcloth. It was dirty, but the 

red and yellow mingled in so fanciful a device it was easily 

recognisable. Over he turned it in his hand whilst tasking 

memory where the kerchief had been seen; suddenly he took 

up the blood-stained legging. Yes ! It was as he imagined. 

The legging was riddled with shot-holes ! The kerchief had been 
*The branks was a sort of iron framework, or bridle, which, put over the 
head of a scold, hdd her tongue uncomfortably fast, llie ducking-stool 
was contemporary. 
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taken by Sue to Luke Bodman on the memorable field-day in 
Savemake Forest. He remembered it well. Luke Bodman and 
no other had planned the cruel robbery, which had had so 
terrible an end ! 

Yet where had Luke Bodman lain in hiding all this 
time ? 

Like a flash it crossed Jesse's mind that a gang of gipsies 
had been encamped on the Downs among the Grey Wethers 
for weeks : and where so likely for such a man to find harbour 
and concealment as among his wife's people ? 

Jennings, who had returned dispirited, grasped the thought 
eagerly, and thrusting a hunch of bread and cheese in his 
pocket was ready to renew the chase. 

Leaving Rosanna behind at her own earnest wish, Jesse 
turned Whitefoot homewards, having Jennings, the constable, 
and an auxiliary in the cart ; five or six more strong men 
following in another. The brief November afternoon was draw- 
ing to a close as they left Pershute behind and approached the 
Grey Wethers, the huge stones looming through the light fog, 
larger and nearer than reality. 

The grey lichen-covered old stones were there, but the gipsy 
encampment was gone. A shepherd, driving his flock home 
to the fold, said i£e gipsies had struck their tents in the night- 
time and gone before daylight the previous morning. He had 
found their fires still alight as he crossed the hill on the Tuesday 
morning ; and he thought they had gone in a hurry, for they 
had left a bundle of clothes behind them. He should have 
taken them away but they were splashed with blood, and h^ 
was afraid. As Jesse conjectured, the unsavoury bundle hid 
under the herbage behind a great stone comprised Luke Bodman' s 
velveteen coat and leather breeches; and they Were tied up in 
the torn neckcloth. And of what avail were the garments 
when found ? They served to fix the crime more certainly on 
a suspected man ; but did not help to find the criminal. Gipsy 
cunning had once more outwitted justice. 

Poor Betty ! She lay in a state of semi-stupefaction for days ; 
and her wounds healed but slowly. The dumb brute recovered 
more quickly, and, as if conscious of the whole, planted himself 
at the foot of her pallet, and would not be removed. Rosanna 
was a patient and unflagging nurse, only leaving the bedside 
to snatch an hour or two's repose when Mrs. Jennings could 
run up from the shop to relieve her; or Mrs. Tempest came 
in from the vicarage, bringing with her necessaries in the way 
of old linen or nutnment. 
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Consciousness succeeded torpor, and after that Betty's mind 
began to wander vacantly. The blows on her head had per- 
manently affected her reason, so the doctor said, and her inco- 
herent mutterings bore out his opinion. 

As her physical strength slowly returned, her voice gathered 
power, and then Mrs. Tempest heard the poor creature day after 
day utter the bitterest maledictions against her husband and her 
stepson, on whom she seemed to lay the whole onus of her 
son's misdeeds. 

** An' all vor a happle ! Tha world wor lost vor a happle ! 
'Twor tha zame zarpent as tempted Eve as tempted ma bwoys ! 
But zhe wor a growd woman, and they was but little chaps ! 
Oh ! Passin ! doan't whip mi zons — they be good bwoys, they 
be! doan't! doan't! Passin! Oh, how their backs bleeds! 
Passin, tell un ta ztop ! they be only bwoys. How tha whip 
cuts ! But tha zhame cuts deeper. And the gaol kills — soul 
and body, Passin, soul and body, Passin, you be killin' ! God 
sees you, Passin Tempest ! God sees you ! The widow's curse 
will cling ta ye and blight ye ! — ^I saay, Mester Chammerlain, 
does you zee yon little imp a zettin' on Passin's voot, and 
bumin' it wi' red hot cooals. Betty knows where the cooals 
coom vrom, but zhe woan't tell if they burn his voot away. 
Hark to him ! Woan't Passin howl soom day, when he gets 
justice ! Ha ! ha ! ha !" 

So she would go on for hours, but whensoever she broke 
out into a laugh at some such grim jest, the sound of her own 
dread mirth seemed to shock her, and recall what sense yet 
lingered. At times her thoughts ran on another track. She 
would begin to count, but never got beyond fifty-three, apparently 
the amount of her savings — ^nay, her pinchings — for her habits 
were almost penurious. Listen ! 

"It be all vor Joe an' Ben when they coom wom. Moore 
nor vifty goolden guineas. I arned it honest, and I've put by 
ivery penny I could zave annyhow. But it be vor they, and 
nobbody knows as Betty has aught. Yifty guineas vor Ben 
and Joe. Zall I tell Ben ta night ? Zall I gie un his zhare ? — 
What do ye want ? — Who are ye ? — I tell ee I have no money, 
Luke Bodman ! Ben ! Ben ! he's throttlin' tha mother. — Hi ! 
good dogs, zhake un ! zhake un ! Ben, they be robbin' me ! 
Oh, Ben, Ben, be it thee ? Oh, oh, oh-h-h," and then a pro- 
longed wail would penetrate every corner of the small house. 

She grew more placid and reasonable as the weeks went by, 
and when in a condition to be removed, Jesse brought the light 
eart, and Betty was carried to the flEirm, the Wiltons having 
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rejected with scorn the proposal to send her to the workhouse. 
The good turn she had done them was bearing fruit for her own 
lips. 

Little Peter was a puzzle to her — she peered into his eyes, 
listened to his prattle, and at length began to kiss and fondle the 
pretty fellow, calling him Joe, until the child began to answer 
to the name, and it clung to him as a sobriquet. Yet never 
did Susan approach her but she recoiled with instinctive horror, 
and ere long the short-tempered handmaid resented the aflfront 
in her own fashion. 

'* Now then, I zhan't ate yo!" was her general ejaculation on 
such occasions ; but to Jesse and Dame Wilton such grumbling 
as, ** If I wor yo I'd find zummit better ta do then kep a crazy 
old witch." Her '11 bring ill-luck on the varm, zee if her doan't." 
Jesse laughed at the idea, and 1797 having been thrust out of 
the calendar by its successor without bringing even a shadow of 
the ill-luck Susan so often foreboded, Jesse at last turned round 
upon her. 

" I tell you what, Susan, I think the daughter of the brute 
who robbed old Betty and half killed her besides, might in 
common decency refrain from further injuring the helpless." 

** So zhe might," shouted Phil, from the other end of the shed ; 
"an' ta tell tha truth, there be moore ill-luck in Zue's black 
eyes than in Betty's. They have driven our Tom away, and now 
they be makin' Jim Malin little better nor a vool !" 

The black eyes were glowering as though a fire of hate were 
smouldering within not all the waters she was drawing from the 
well could extinguish ; and as the handle went round 
rapidly to keep pace with her thoughts, she turned upon 
Philip. 

** What's that yo be a-saayin' ? Be I worse nor yor vine new 
sister Zanna ? Bain't tha King got two moore zodgers, an' ael 
droo zhe ?" And away she marched off into the house with her 
bucket of water, leaving the well uncovered. 

Jesse's lips tightened over his set teeth at the sharp thrust 
she had made at him through Eosanna ; whilst observant Philip 
called her back. 

" I zaay, Zue, coom back ; yo*ve left tha cover off tha well. 
Be yo minded to let tha child tumble in and be drowned ?" 

Had a demon taken possession of Susan's heart at that 
moment, or did it lurk there already, that she cast such a scowl 
upon him over her shoulder and went out into the porch ? 

Philip, laying down his tools, replaced the lid, and after a 
pat on the head of Gruff, and another on that of Peter, who, 
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warmly clad, was racing about the open yard in his grand 
go-cart, returned to his work. 

It had been the practice of Betty Colt, as she walked by the 
side of her crockery cart along the roads, to occupy her fingers 
by knitting mittens or hose, which she sold in her travels, all 
the money she so earned going to swell the store laid by so 
lovingly for her banished ones — the store so fateful to the 
gatherer. Almost the first token of returning strength and com- 
prehension was a request for her knitting-pins, and so occupied, 
she came out of the house after the scowling woman had gone in 
with her pail, and sitting down on the step, watched the pere- 
grinations of little Joe-Peter, as she called him, without dropping 
a stitch or pausing for an instant ; and close beside was the faith- 
ful dog, which neither coaxing nor intimidation would drive from 
the side of his mistress. 

Presently, as though conjured up by the witchcraft of Susan's 
words, the well-known sounds of drum and fife were heard in 
the distance ; a low growl from Gruff and a faint whine from 
Trusty being the first indications that something was on the road 
which their fine instinct recognised. The boy began to clap 
his chubby hands, and the go-cart made a sideway attack upon 
the gate, whilst Betty rose to her feet, as the music drew near 
enough for them to distinguish a small recruiting party, wearing 
the uniform of the 62nd Wiltshire Foot, under the command of a 
junior officer. 

Out had rushed Susan at the first sound of the drum, wiping 
her hands on her apron as she came. Forth to the porch had 
come Eosanna to recall the vagrant domestic. There she stood 
— arrested not only by sight and sound — not the sound of fife, or 
drum, or triangle, but that of Betty Colt's voice, pitched in the 
shrillest notes of frenzy. 

** Ah-h-h! here he comes ; Zatan's imp in all his glory ! march- 
in' ta his vayther ! Zee the vine liftenant, wi' his gay cockade ! 
Oh ! but Gilbert Tempest be a rare 'un to vollow. He be Zatan's 
liftenant zure-ly — 'un he be marchin' ta tha viery pit. Bill 
Spackman after he ! Zatan's imps, I tell ye. Betty knows ye by 
the big red zeal upon yo, every mother's zon " — she had been 
gesticulating violently, but now her hand dropped with her voice 
— " Mothers ! mothers have no zons, they be Zatan's imps, every 
one ! Jan, Jan Milsom," she cried, raising her voice once more, 
as if at a second recognition, and trying to open the gate to pass 
out. " Jan Milsom, come back, come back ! Be ee gooin' wi 
Zatan's liftenant ta kill all tha mothers in Marlbro'? Coom 
back, I zaay, an doan't beat yor drums on poor Betty's head !" 
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Her hands went up to her temples ; with a shriek she fell to 
the ground, and Trusty yelled as though he himself had been 
struck. 

The unusual noise had brought Dame Wilton from the poultry- 
yard in some trepidation to ascertain the cause. In clustering 
round Betty to raise her from the ground, none would have ob- 
served Rosanna's frightened change of colour had not Susan, 
with an evil glance, directed the husband's eye towards his wife, 
then giving a nod in the direction of the receding soldiers, whose 
march went on as regularly as if no salutation had been hurled 
at them. 

** Here be Madam Zanna's two zweethearts together, Jesse,** 
quoth Susan in an undertone to him, with an evil smile lurking 
in the comers of eye and mouth ; " whaat zooart ov luck be thic, 
think yo !" — and seeing that she had made an impression at last, 
and struck a jealous shaft into his breast, she followed the others 
into the house, leaving terrified little Joe-Peter crying in his go- 
cart, neglected by his own father, who stood leaning against the 
gatepost, looking blankly out upon the frosty road. 

" Why, Jesse, man, whaat be yo a thinkin' on ta letthabwoy 
cry in that way ? " roused him from his reverie, as Philip, saying, 
** Hush, Peter, darling, hush ! coom to Uncle Phil,'* released the 
child from the go-cart, and returned to the house, leaving his 
brother to go back to the shed, and brood over the meaning of 
Rosanna's change of colour until he made a nightmare of it. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

CLOUDS ON THE HORIZON. 



That night Philip Wilton and Jim Malin, going home together 
from Peter Beckingham's, the former carrying a hora lantern in 
addition to his books, encountered Jesse reeling home from the 
Kennet Inn, and stumbling at every impediment. Philip was 
loth to believe the evidence of his eyes ; though Jim's ejaculation, 
as he helped him to support his staggering brother, ** Whoy, he 
be drunk az a lord!" only reflected the aspect of the time; Philip 
iu his ardent thirst for knowledge, had none for stimulating 
draughts at founts less pure, and ashamed and annoyed, the 
nearer they drew to the farm the more reluctant he felt to sadden 
the mother and wife with the sight. It was not to be avoided. 
Rosanna was at the gate, peering anxiously through the gloom 
for the one so dear to her, and so seldom absent at that hour — 
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the clock was on the stroke of nine — and the light of the lantern 
showing her husband upheld by the two young men, she made 
sure some accident had befallen him, and rushed towards them, 
crying out, ** Oh, Jesse, Jesse, my love, what is the matter, what 
has happened ?" 

Jim Malin spared Philip the pain of explanation. " Oh, it be 
naught. Missis ; Jesse be a bit owertaken wi' drink, that be all!" 

" All ! " was her inward thought, though no word passed her 
lips for a moment or two. She had never dreamed of seeing 
the husband of whom she was so proud in such a condition. 

Overmastering the pang at her heart, she whispered to her 
brother-in-law, ** Keep him there five minutes, Phil, if you can, 
whilst I get mother and Susan out of the way. I should not like 
them to see him in this state." 

Vain was her delicate precaution. Susan's sharp ears had 
brought her into the porch, where she stood like a black shadow 
against the light that streamed from the glowing kitchen. 

** My zakes ! if here bean't Jesse as drunk as a \iddler ! What 
a jwoke ! An' it be ael droo them zodgers, I'll be bound." 

" Silence ! " said Phil, sternly, as they placed the limp giant 
with an effort on his seat in the kitchen. " Have some thought 
for your mistress." 

** My zakes 1" resented Susan with a flounce, " here's a fuss ! 
What harm be there in a drop o' drink. A chap as wur niver 
drunk bean't hauve a mon I" 

A smithy is rarely a temple of temperance. Jim Malin thought 
what an indulgent wife the buxom young woman would make, and 
how lenient she would be if her husband crossed the line 
occasionally ; and whilst Rosanna and Prudence in pain and 
sorrow bent over Jesse Wilton, he did his best to get Susan aside 
for a private conversation, notwithstanding the lateness of the 
hour and the dark mile of road he had yet to traverse. But the 
mercury in Susan's barometer had risen to summer heat when the 
sun shone on the passing red-coats, and correspondingly sank 
below zero in the undesired presence of the young blacksmith. 

"Now, Jim Malin, tha door-poast dunnot need a prop. 
Nobbody waants yo here. Tak thy lantern an' be off wi' thee, 
an' dunnot ztand ztarin' like a simpleton at un." 

Withs uch courtesies Susan soon sent him about his business, 
to ponder as he went on the perversity of woman, and to wonder 
why she who had been so gracious the previous Sunday should 
be so capriciously uncivil that night. 

Jesse was sufficiently abased the next morning, and bore the 
outspoken advice of his younger brother, the gentler counsel of 
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his mother, and tho nnuttered rebuke in Eosanna's subdned 
demeanour, as one thoroughly dissatisfied with his own line of 
conduct. But an evil genius was ready at hand to lift the load from 
his conscience. Susan, drawing water from the well, favoured him 
with her opinion, with a jerk, as she turned the handle. 

** My zakes ! did anyone ever hear sich a clatter ower a drop 
o' drink ! There bean't a veller i' all West Kennet as dooan't 
git drunk time about. Look at them vine volk as coom ta 
Beckhampton Inn i' tha huntin' zeason, dooan't they drink like 
vishes ? I've no patience wi* volk as mak zo mich ado ower a 
chap gettin' a mug o' yale moore nor he can carry. Iv I wur a 
man an' my volk preached ta me and cried ower a drop o' al9 
owemight, my zakes, but I'd gie them zummat ta talk about ; I'd 
run off and list for a zodger, I would." 

So much sympathy Jesse had not expected to find, and he 
was hardly prepared to receive it wholly. But it took effect, and 
soon he inclined to think he had not done much amiss, and finally, 
to feel himself rather aggrieved than otherwise. But the idea of 
his enlisting for a soldier was too preposterous for consideration. 
Still it was the first spark struck out of the flint, and there was 
tinder beneath the hands of the manipulator. 

The previous night's carouse had unfitted him for work ; — he 
would make a holiday of it and go to Marlborough. He 
would see for himself what Bosanna's old sweethearts were 
after. He had quite adopted the term " sweethearts " so 
glibly applied by Susan, and though in his heart of hearts he 
knew Bosanna had lent no ear to other man than himself, 
the jealous gnat stung the thin-skinned man. 

Philip had Whitefoot between the shafts of the harrow 
preparing the ground for carrot-sowing, whilst Sam, flail in 
hand, was threshing in the bam, so having no one to keep 
industry in countenance within the shed, he threw down timber 
and spokeshave, saying, " Dall it ! I don't know what's come 
to me. I feel as restless as a hen on a hot griddle !" There- 
upon he went into the house and asked if either his wife or 
mother wanted anything from Marlborough. 

Up started Betty Colt from her seat in the corner, where she 
sat rocking Peter's cradle ; and to the surprise of Dame Wilton 
said, more like her former self than they had seen her, " Ees, 
Jesse Wilton ; I'll trouble yo ta call an' tell Mally Jennings ta 
hev Betty's room ready by market-day. It's time tha old woman 
got her own livin' again." 

"Your own living!" exclaimed Bosanna, who just then 
came in with a basket of newly-washed clothes, fre^ and dry 
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from the quickset hedge. "Why, Betty, dear, you must not 
think of leaving us ; you are not fit to go about as you have 
done." And Prudence chimed in with, ** Nay, Betty, you're 
not goin*; we bean't tired of yo yet," — the unspoken thought 
of each being that Betty's wandering wits unfitted her to buy 
and sell henceforth. 

** Maybe," said she, with a sagacious nod, " and I've no 
mind yo should tire ; Betty Colt never was beholden ta man 
nor woman for vood or lodgin' avore, an her would rayther 
die in a ditch than goo on atin tha bread as her hadna 
amed." 

Bosanna was not willing to let the old woman depart, but 
Betty was clear and persistent. Poor thing, she was unconscious 
of the warp in her min^ so palpable to others. And it is more 
than probable the echo of Susan's heartless grumblings had 
floated to her dulled ears in a moment when sense was acute, and 
wakened that dormant spirit of self-dependence which was 
Betty's ruling power. 

In the end Jesse consented to carry the message, though the 
thriving wheelwright did not fail to impress on Mrs. Jennings 
that her lodger was welcome to remain in free quarters. 
Mrs. Jennings hesitated to receive again the lodger when her 
failing intellect was made known ; but she told Jesse that no 
one else would sleep in the unlucky apartment, so perhaps she 
had better give old Betty a trial ; she was sure to pay the rent 
somehow. An unconscious testimony to poor Betty's integrity. 

Whilst arguing with Betty in the farm kitchen, and with Mrs. 
Jennings amongst the soap, candles, brushes, red herrings, peg- 
tops, pattens, &c., in the stifling Herd Street shop, Jesse almost 
lost sight of his original motive for walking into Marlborough ; 
but gossips who had forgotten Betty and her tragedy had plenty 
to say on politics, the prospects of agricultural produce, and — 
the recruiting party billeted in the town. 

He was the bearer of an invitation from Rosanna to pretty 
Ruth Hamlen, and on his way from the schoolmaster's 
encoimtered the vicar, as red-faced and pompous as of old, if pom- 
posity could be compatible with a slight dragging of one foot as 
he walked, which caused heavier leaning on his gold-headed cane. 

** Haw, haw, haw ! So you've taken charge of crazy old 
Betty, I hear ! More fool you. What's the workhouse for ? " 
he said in passing, winding up with another " Haw, haw, haw !" 
as though Jesse's folly was a subject for the mirth of the wise. 

In tiie rear followed Mrs. Tempest, with her remaining 
daughter. A flush on her fading cheek told how she felt the 
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coarse utterance of her unfeeling lord ; she paused to make kindly 
inquiry about Jesse*s wife and mother, and the injured crockery- 
dealer; commended the old dame's independent spirit, and 
promised to look after her welfare. 

Under the shadow of the Penthouse, discoursing with bland 
suavity to his neighbour Durnford, Jesse encountered Velvin, 
who accosted him in his usual unctuous tones, rubbing his 
hands together in his most self-satisfactory manner. 

" Fine growing weather this, Mr. Wilton — the lion has shaken 
his mane pretty freely ; we may look for the lamb ere the month 
be out. Your good wife well, Mr. Wilton. Glad to hear it, I'm 
sure. You find Marlborough lively, no doubt. No ? I should 
have thought the music and gay cockades of Lieutenant 
Tempest's recruiting party would have struck you as extremely 
lively. Neighbour Durnford here has often wondered how 
Mrs. Wilton endured the dulness of Silbury. Oh, ah ! to be 
sure she was used to the quiet of Fyfield — and — ^by-the-by, was 
not Corporal Milsom one of Eos — ^Mrs. Wilton's sweethearts ? " 

If a look could have annihilated the loquacious Velvin, the 
vicar's wig would have lacked a barber, so strongly was Jesse 
moved by the mischief-maker's subtle suggestion. With a muttered 
something which was not a blessing he strode on, resisting the 
impulse to knock the fellow over. But having passed the Pent- 
house, he stopped to take a glass, first at one public-hpuse and 
then at another, in hopes of meeting with the unknown corporal, 
and, if need be, wresting satisfaction firom the man's lips. 

All this ran away with time, coins, and brains. The sun had 
set redly long before he stalked past the Castle Inn, where the 
landlord stood on the steps talking to a jaunty young ofiicer on 
horseback, whom Jesse recognised as the infantry lieutenant. 
In his then mood he would have been glad of any pretext for 
a quarrel with Gilbert. But there was no excuse at hand, and 
on he walked, asking himself if the lieutenant had been to the 
farm during his absence. 

A mile or so on the road when it was too dusk to distinguish 
features, a solitary soldier saluted him in passing with the cheery 
gi*eeting, ** Good night, comrade ; " to which he responded 
dreamily, " Good night, friend ; " with never a thrill of repulsion 
to tell him with whom he had exchanged salutations by the 
way. It was not until he stopped at the Kennet Inn that he 
knew he had been face to face with John Milsom. 

Again Jesse went home to grieve the hearts that loved him ; 
and the following day when he was full of shame, making the 
best of good resolutions, Susan contrived to overturn them by 
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questioning him if he knew what that soldier had come to the 
farm for ? A question she alone could have answered. 

She herself had asked for a holiday, and Marlhorough was 
her destination. Betty Colt, in a West Kennet farmer's cart, 
left Silbury the same morning, her faithful dog Trusty running 
back more than once to exchange confidences with Gruff before 
he decided on trotting beside the cart contentedly. Possibly 
Gruff had consoled him for the loss of his murdered companion, 
and he was loth to part — who knows ? 

Betty's first care when she reached Herd Street was for her 
cart and crockery. The former had been the plaything pf rough 
urchins, was defaced and mutilated, and Betty stood rigid over 
its shattered frame. She had had some glimmering notion of find- 
ing a fresh dog to run in the shafts with Trusty, but here all 
her plans ended. Her crockery Mrs. Jennings had disposed of, 
and now handed Betty the proceeds. Seeing Betty's dismay 
at the wreck of her vehicle, she brought a stout open basket from 
her own shop, and proffering it to Betty at a low price, 
offered to stock it with useful wares and to wait for payment 
until they were disposed of, suggesting that nothing should 
be carried therein of weight sufficient to impede the free use of 
Betty's profitable knitting-pins. 

Betty was too plodding to waste time. She had the basket 
filled, and took her way through the town, now crowded with 
market people and gay with red-coats and cockades, and surely 
never yet was basket emptied quicker at a valuation. But the 
balance of Betty's mind was easily disturbed. In the very midst 
of the Market-place, close by the Penthouse, the officious voice 
of Velvin called out to her, whilst selling a roll of tape, ** Betty 
Colt — Betty Colt ! make way for the vicar and his lady. You are 
blocking the path !" 

In a moment, as if a wave of wrath had overwhelmed her, 
Betty was transformed. Turning, she launched an avalanche of 
anathemas on the head of the Rev. Marmaduke, as it were blind 
to the presence of Mi's. Tempest, railing at him as the destroyer 
of her sons ; then, with transition as swift, she bowed low, as to 
an oriental potentate, moving backwards with every genuflexion,. 
and in mocking travestie of Velvin's unlucky speech, reiterated, 
" Make way, make way, lords and ladies ; make way for Satan 
and his imps ; make way for the black brood." 

The imps were, presumably, little Miss Tempest and a young 
friend also in mourning attire. 

The Rector of St. Peter's (no admirer of the Rev. Marmaduke) 
chanced to be a bystander, or Betty might have made acquaint- 
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ance with the stocks ; and being compelled to keep a curb 
on his irritability, Parson Tempest took refuge within Velvin's 
open shop, dragging his wife and daughter after him, and a crowd 
having gathered round to laugh at Betty's peculiar oratory, the 
door was closed, and the voice of sarcasm was shut out. 

Then Betty went her way, a crew of hooting lads following, and 
but for Trusty's ready teeth and growl, she would scarcely have 
reached Herd Street unmolested. 

That day altered the relations between Betty Colt and the 
vicar. From being the persecutor he became the persecuted. 
She tra\elled round the country, not always returning to her own 
lodgings at night, and was not often in Marlborough ; but never 
did she meet the pompous vicar with his stick and snuff-box but 
she bowed down in mock obeisance, repeating almost word for 
word the same formula — "Make way for Satan and his imps ! 
Make way, my lords and ladies, make way !" 

Up would go his threatening stick, to be shaken at her, and he 
would cry, ** You jade, I'll put you in the stocks !" but the threat 
was never carried into execution, for he found that Betty had 
many friends. In her turn, Betty had her persecutors in the 
unkempt urchins of the town, who hailed her appearance with 
cries of ** Crazy Betty ! Who stole the money? A rat, a rat !" 
until it would be hard to say whether she or Trusty had the worst 
time of it. Still she contrived to sell her wares, and pay her 
way honestly, her chief craze being her aversion to the vicar, 
and all who bore his name. 

Nor was the vicar to be envied. Besides the sneers and taunts 
of Betty, it came to his ears that Gilbert had descended lower 
in the social scale than ihe daughter of his clerk, and held secret 
meetings with a farm-servant, whose father was suspected of 
more than one heinous crime. To crown all, he met them 
together on the Sunday evening, almost within the shadow of 
the church (when Susan was believed by her mistress to have 
stayed at Beckhampton), and his outburst of rage brought on his 
old enemy the gout, to the infinite deUght of his other enemy 
Betty. 

Lieutenant Tempest and his company marched out of Marl- 
borough as the month of sun and showers came in, bearing away 
some six or eight foolish fellows beguiled by a cockade, and leav- 
ing behind more than double the number of weeping women. 
They set out on their march to Glory, with pipe and tabor, as 
though a soldier's life was set to music ; but the fine officer who 
led them on went away gnashing his teeth that he had failed to 
capture his successful rival Jesse Wilton. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

1798. 

Commercial England had trembled to its very core when in *97 
the bank suspended its cash payments. But the panic assumed 
another aspect when — thanks to oppression and priestcraft 
within, and French intrigue and promises without — in April, 
'98, warm-hearted, hot-headed, impulsive, blundering, bigoted 
Ireland broke into open rebellion. 

Rebellion and bloodshed in Ireland, fostered as it was by 
France, meant agitation and excitement ; harangues and decla- 
mation in every public place, from the Parliament to the pot- 
house. In the former, an Act was passed to provide for the 
better defence and security of the kingdom, and the spirit of 
loyalty was evoked to fill our shops and warehouses, our 
manufactories and farmsteads, our mansions and our cottages 
with incipient soldiery; the very children played at soldiers 
on the village green, with bulrushes for swords and pikes ! 
Lord-Lieutenants convened meetings in accordance with the 
new Act, and men enrolled themselves as volunteers to fight 
by their own hearths, whilst the army proper showed its front 
to the enemy on our coasts, or put down rampant rebellion in 
the sister isle. 

Could Jesse be at rest whilst all England was astir, and Sue 
was at his elbow showing up freedom and glory as brighter 
stars than her own eyes ? Could he hear the shouts and huzzas 
from Devizes Town Hall when the Lieutenancy of the county 
called the posse comitatus together to organise a body of loyal 
defenders, and yet refuse to join the ** Associated House- 
holders "? 

Not he ! Down went his name on the list with a flourish, 
and the money which should have bought a load of timber went 
for his equipment. 

Proud of his deed as though the signature of his name had 
been a glorious achievement, he shouted as he pushed open 
the closed farm-gate at a late hour, ** Hip, hip, hurrah ! God 
save the King! Down with the French ! Hurrah for the 
gallant Wiltshire boys ! Hurrah !" 

Rosanna rose from her seat, flushing as she heard his shout, 
and put down the sock she was knitting for little Joe-Peter, 
ready to welcome her husband with open arms on his entrance, 
Phil, who would not suffer her to sit up alone, also rose 
and put down the slate on which he was drawing lines and 
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making calculations, and both changed colour as they beheld 
the semi-military cockade in his three-cornered hat. 

"Oh, Jesse, my dear husband, you cannot surely have 
enlisted ?" she cried in agony, flinging her arms around him. 

" What tomfoolery be this ?" put in Phil, sternly, knowing 
well how severe would be the blow inflicted on the family. 

Bosanna still clung to her stalwart spouse in spite of his thick 
speech and unsteady foothold, and was not a little relieved when 
he kissed her heartily, and assured them he had not enlisted, he 
was only an ** Associated Householder." 

"An Associated Householder ! What be that ?" inquired 
Philip, bolting the door, a precaution due to rough times. 

Jesse's explanation was prolix, and interlarded with loyal 
flourishes, but when Eosanna once comprehended that he was 
only a volunteer under another name, and was not Hable to be 
called away to fight, her ejaculation, " Thank God it is no worse!'' 
was all the rehire he sustained from her. 

Neither PhDip nor his mother was inclined to be so lenient. 
During the four or five weeks which had intervened since Lieu- 
tenant Tempest had marched his recruiting party past their gate, 
Jesse's habits had changed, and not for the better. He did not 
stick so assiduously to work, might be found at the Kennet Inn 
two or three nights out of every seven, was off to Marlborough 
or Devizes on flimsy pretexts, and once or twice Rosanna had 
had to go to church without him, to her own great disquiet. 

As Robinson Crusoe kept his calendar by longer notches for 
tiie Sabbaths, so Sunday had been the day whereby her simple 
life had been reckoned, the day on which her soul plumed its 
wings, and rose nearer to heaven above the dust of earth ; and 
something seemed to drag her down when Jesse failed to kneel 
by her side, and listen to the inspired Word with her. 

Absence from service was an offence not to be condoned, and 
on the third occasion Peter limped over to the farm at night to 
express his opinion. He found Prudence nursing her grandson, 
whilst Rosanna read aloud to her and Philip portions of Bunyan's 
marvellous allegory ; but Jesse was nowhere to be seen. It was 
the Sunday after Jesse's enrolment on the list of volunteers, and 
Peter found him holding forth at tiie Kennet Inn on the duty 
to die gloriously in defence of his native land. 

Peter listened for a while, took a long pinch of snujff from the 
tripartite brass box, and then tackled the would-be orator. " Jesse, 
man, he that wHl not pray for his country is hardly fit to fight for 
it, or die for it. Shut the door of the church, and the gates of 
the bottomless pit open. I cannot see my girl's husband step 
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downwards without warning; and I tell you that the glory 
which grows out of the ale-house tends to the destruction of soul 
and body. Come away; don't desert the hearth you are so ready 
to fight for." 

Jesse opened his eyes at this long speech from sententious 
Peter, and what was more, he bent his steps homeward, whilst 
the landlord of the inn took the lorg pipe from his mouth to 
mutter, " Dal] it ! Clerk might be tomed Passin, to gie a zarmon 
to we vor nothin'. Him'U be vor mountin' the poolpit next !" 

Peter's lecture extended beyond the shadow of the inn, and 
turned on a man's duty to God first, and to his family next ; 
whereupon Jesse favoured his father-in-law with a little second- 
hand eloquence, and the argument reaching the verge of alterca- 
tion, Peter said ** Good night," and went back to old Jarvis, 
heavier in heart than when he left home. 

" It were that field-day in Savemake did the mischief," the 
clerk said to himself, as he sat thoughtfully looking at the 
white ashes of the sinking fire after he had got Jarvis to bed. 
"He's been like a child after drums and trumpets and red-coats 
ever since. French coming ! I'll not believe it ! They know 
better! It be all talk. I've heard the same cry since I wore 
petticoats. An' as for them wild Irish, why let them as want 
Ireland fight for it, and leave our Wiltshire boys alone. It's all 
up with Jesse now. Between drill, dress, and drink, he'll have 
no time for honest hard work ; and that boy Phil, not out of his 
'prenticeship, can't be expected to take his place. It's a sorry 
look-out for my girl, for straws show the drift of the wind. 
Well, if the worst comes to the worst, I've put by something for 
a rainy day, and whilst I've hands to draw a 'taching-end 
Eosanna needn't want. But, God forgive me ! this is looking for 
troubles, and a sore want of faith." 

It was well Prudence Wilton was so thorough a farmer. She 
had quite out-grown the ejffects of the lightning-stroke, and went 
from dairy to bam, from cowsheds to piggeries, from field to 
stackyard or fold, and could take her turn at the spinning-wheel '•' 
when out-door work was over ; and she went to all with that 
special knowledge which is more than personal strength. It was 
well, I say, for, as Peter Beckingham had prognosticated, Jesse 
found little leisure for his proper occupations, and Phil bad so 
much on his hands in the wheelwright shed that he could give 
little assistance on the farm. 

Jesse was the widow's favourite son, and though Phil was at 

* Tlie wool-spinner's wheel was large and fixed to the wall ; the worker had 
to stand. Flax-spinners sat. 
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all times ready to lend a hand at sheep-washing or shearing, 
sowing or harvesting, making light of the extra labour he took 
upon himself. Prudence made light of it too. Many a little 
mechanical contrivance in use on the farm was due to his 
ingenuity, yet somehow the inventor and maker lacked apprecia- 
tion. He had been set aside as of small account by his father, 
and to this might be attributed his want of education, and the 
little encouragement his mother gave to his efforts at self-improve- 
ment. **I don't zee what you want wi' book lamin, I don't 
zee what good it hav' done vor Tom and Jesse," she was wont 
to say ; but education had an advocate in Rosanna, and he was 
strengthened to persevere, studying in scraps of time others 
would have thrown away, having ever a book or a bit of chalk 
in his pocket ready for use. He was voracious in learning, and 
Peter Beckingham had not the wherewithal to satisfy his appetite. 

One evening in May the vicar of East Kennet dropped in on 
the students in the clerk's cottage, acting on a suggestion of his 
friend the Rev. Leo Chamberlain, and proposed that Philip 
Wilton should come to the vicarage two evenings a week, to try 
what could be made of him, Phil having a craving for geometry, 
a science of which Peter knew nothing. 

The proposal made Prudence open her eyes in surprise, she 
" couldn't tell what volk zaw in Phil ta make zo mich ov he ; 
had it bin Jesse now, zhe could hev understood it." 

Peter, to whom she spoke, took her up sharply. " Then you 
must be blind, dame. Phil will be a comfort ta you when Jesse 
has gone to the dogs ! " an expression of opinion which dis- 
concerted and offended Prudence Wilton at the time ; but set h&c 
thinking, nevertheless. 

Once or twice a week, Jesse, gay as fine colours could make 
him, marched off' to Devizes to drill and parade, coming home 
late arid elevated, full of news from rebellious Ireland or 
threatening France ; bringing well-thumbed newspapers a week 
old, or marvellous catch-pennies in which Irish and French were 
alike characterised as demons and the English as noble heroes. 
All that could inflame the bloodthirsty passions of men found 
way into print, to be scattered broadcast over the land, and set fire 
to minds too ignorant to disprove. Rosanna, proud as she was of 
her husband's bravery and magnificent appeartoce, sighed over the 
change in his habits, and longed for his return to domesticity. 

** I do wish the fighting was over, Jesse ; you will lose all your 
trade ; Philip is steady and sober, and a good workman, and looks 
older than he is ; but people who want large jobs done ask for 
the master." 
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** Never mind, Bosanna, it will be all right when the war is 
over. I will come home early to-night, and bring little Joe- 
Peter a gingerbread gun." 

She turned into the house, thinking sadly what a terrible state 
the country must be in when the very cakes for children were 
shaped like murderous weapons. She was a peace-lover in every 
sense, and more than once Phil had called Sue to order for 
twitting Rosanna with timidity. 

Indeed that young person had grown so bold and presuming, 
that even Dame Wilton had resolved to part with her at the next 
October hirings. 

** Free and welcome!" Susan had answered, with a toss of the 
head. " But it be only August now, and yo'll part wi* moore 
nor Zuzan Bodman avore tha hirins', or I be out o' my reckonin'." 

The harvest was early, and all hands were in the fields — all, 
that is, but ** the Associated Householder," who had gone to do 
special duty in Devizes, and exhibit his bravery in. parading with 
his troop in front of the Bear Inn for the inspection of 
William Pitt and Mr. Addmgton, visitors to New Park. 

It was a grand occasion, for did not their Lieut.-Col., 
Mr. Sutton, and Captain Salmon both affirm it was ; and when 
the great Prime Minister emerged from the pillared hall of the 
inn, leaning on the Speaker's arm, and lifted his hat in courteous 
acknowledgment as they presented arms, Jesse's heart bounded 
to display his ardour, and a loud "Hurrah!" burst from his 
zealous lips, to be followed by like cheers from the rest of the 
regiment. 

His zeal attracted other attention than that of William Pitt. 
The colonel of a regiment of dragoons stationed in the town was 
thereby drawn to note his well-poised head and stalwart limbs, 
and beckoning to an orderly commanded that the man should not 
be lost sight of. 

Loyalty is thirsty, and parading in a broiling sun still more so. 
When the troop dispersed, inns and ale-houses were filled, and 
Jesse's promise to return home was vanishing in oblivion as he 
drank the King's health with a bold dragoon, when Jim Malin 
rushed almost breathless into the bar-parlour and blurted out, 
** Jesse Wilton, I've been a-zeeking yo all over Devizes ; yo must 
coom wom direckly ! Zummut hez happened at tha varm !" 

** Something happened ! " Down went the ale-can, and up 
he started as if shot. He had not reached the stage when sense 
departs ; and the shock sobered him. The dragoon had lost his 
chance, but he drained the can, saying : " Better luck next time," 
and went away, leaving Jesse to pay the reckoning. 
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The cart was at the door and in they jumped. A Doctor Hill 
was already on the road, and whilst they put Whitefoot to his 
speed, Jim Malin told the conscience-stricken hushand what had 
happened whilst he had played the braggart at Devizes. 

As Philip was helping in the field it was needful some one 
should mind the house. Dame Wilton had remained during the 
morning, but in the afternoon Kosanna took her place, clearing 
up the kitchen, and keeping a look-out on little Joe-Peter in his 
go-cart at the same time. 

Unseen by her, whilst she carried a pile of wooden platters into 
the back kitchen to be scrubbed, Susan came through the stack- 
yard wicket for a pail of water to mingle with the cider for the 
reapers. She had a habit of leaving the well uncovered, and 
must have done so in this instance. 

She had gone back to the field at least a quarter of an hour 
when Rosanna, whose maternal ears and eyes were on the alert, 
heard a sudden half-smothered cry, followed by a faint splash 
and a quick bark from Grufi'. 

The bowl in her hands dropped and broke. Into the yard she 
dashed, half frantic at discovering the empty go-cart tilted over 
the open well. She shrieked, but shrieks she felt to be unavail- 
ing. Flinging the treacherous go-cart out to go careering down 
the yard, she cast an agonised glance into the depths of the 
well to see her babe floating on the water beneath, then swift as 
light, swung the bucket over the gap, gripped the chain, and put 
her foot therein, conscious that her own weight would set the 
wheel in motion and bear her down. 

She grew sick at the swift descent, but she had no thought 
save for her child, and her fear was lest the very bucket should 
crush out its innocent life. Instinctively the little one had 
grasped a tuft of hart's- tongue fern that had its home close to 
the water's edge, and thus it had been drawn aside. 

Her presence of mind did not forsake her for one moment. 
Still keeping her hold with one hand on the chain, though the 
bucket went down into the clear, dark water, she put the other 
forth, and by its clothes drew her half -dead little one to the 
haven of a mother's breast. 

And now, to GruflTs incessant barking she added her own cries 
for help, with all the strength maternal terror added to instinc- 
tive fear. 

The well was deep, and the water had risen to her waist, 
cold as though no August sun was shining in the sky ; and as 
the minutes crept like hours, she felt as if her child would die 
upon her rapidly chilling breast before they were discovered. 
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When snccour did arrive she was almost too benmnbed to 
be conscious how it came, or the time she had thus stood. 
By the Providence of God, old Betty Colt, whose movements 
were now very erratic, had come that way, and of course 
turned to the farm-gate. GruflTs bark might have passed for 
ordinary salutation, and been met with a responsive nod ; but 
something Hke a groan seeming to issue from the well, in a 
sort of superstitious fear Betty approached its coping and 
looked down. 

And now a shriek that was more of a yell floated on the 
air, as she tried in vain to turn the handle of the well. The 
cry from the deep well had been unheard, the cry from the 
surface reached the ears of Philip, already attracted by the 
distant bark of Grujff, and the swift foot of active youth 
answered the wild cry of impotent age. 

The words of hope and caution Philip uttered as his young 
strength was put to the handle of the well fell on dulled 
ears ; yet when the brave mother reached the surface, to be 
lifted thence by ready hands, her grip of child and chain was 
so tenacious it could scarely be released. 

The babe had suffered least from the immersion. A warm 
bath, prepared whilst old Betty chafed its rigid limbs, put it 
out of danger, but the peril of the heroic mother was not 
overpast. 

And what thought he who had vaunted his bravery, and 
talked so vainly of ** the post of danger " as he looked on 
his unconscious wife — the wife of whose cowardice he was apt 
to make a jest? 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

A GLORIOUS RECRUIT. 



But faint hopes were entertained of Rosanna's recovery, so 
great had be^ the shock to her system. Some days eli^raed 
before she was pronounced out of danger; days which mi^ii 
have proved as detrimental to the patient as to the harvestiiig 
had not Peter Beckingham himself taken charge of his daughter, 
and chosen Betty Colt for his assistant, to i^e utter exclusion 
of Susan Bodman. 

** Better a weak mind than a wicked one," he said, with an 
angry glance at Sue, who was stamping about the house too 
vigorously for bis notions. Whereupon she snapped him up 
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viciously with all the indignation of injured integrity on its 
defence : " Yo hed best zaay as I left tha well oppen a' pur- 
pose ! My zakes ! If I wanted ta kill tha bwoy I could da it 
twenty toimes a daay, an* nabbody be tha wiser !" 

" Carelessness may do as much harm as cruelty," retorted 
the old man, " and wilfulness is wickedness. I'll have neither 
careless folk nor wicked ones about my girl." 

Susan had left the kitchen with a bounce before he completed 
his sentence, and presently Prudence had to follow to remon- 
strate with her on the clatter she was making amongst milk 
pails and pans in the dairy, when tjie doctor had said the house 
was to be kept quiet. 

** Quiet, indeed ! How be tha work ta git done iv I creep 
about like tha meal-vaced madam oop-ztairs. Her be a vine 
help-mate vor a varmer, her be ; caan't tak care ov her own 
choild, an' caan't ztand a wettin' wi cold wayter in harvest- 
time ! My zakes, but Jesse be vinely helped oop wi zhe." 

It was no use Prudence trying to stop Susan's tongue when 
once in motion ; she went away leaving her handmaid doubly 
mistress of the field, for through the open dairy window she had 
seen Jesse crossing the poultry-yard from the bam, and knew 
that he would not only hear her words, but wince under them, 
Eosanna's " dainty ways," " vine-lady notions," " milk-and- 
water " character, and lack of robustness having been strings on 
which she had harped in his heariug more than enough, since he 
had ceased to check her volubility and freedom of speech with 
his early firmness and promptitude. 

A week had gone by since the accident ; little Peter ailed 
nothing but a slight cold, and Bosanna showed signs of amend- 
ment, at least so said Doctor Hill, who, having come there at 
the end of a long round, remained to share such subdued 
hospitalities as a sick house permitted. His horse neighed, with 
impatience at the gate as if wanting its stable, and he had just 
taken his whip and tiiree-cornered hat in hand, when the 
house shook slightly as if from a spent earthquake, or 
some distant concussion, and simultaneously a loud report 
smote their ears. 

They looked into each other's faces for explanation, and after 
the first aflQ:ighted " What was that ?" and " Zurely it bean't tha 
Vrench !" the whole party rushed to the gate but there was 
nothing more to be heard or seen. 

After a little delay for wonder and conjecture. Dr. Hill 
mounted his horse, which participated in the general alarm. 
Patting its neck soothingly he turned his head towards Devizes, 
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and, lo ! across the open downs, a great glare rose upward from 
the horizon and tinged the dusky sky portentously. 

" It*s a fire, as I'm alive !" exclaimed the doctor. 

** A fire !" repeated Jesse. **But what was the noise we 
heard ? That was surely artillery." 

The reader must remember that djmamite and petroleum are 
modem discoveries, that gas was equally unknown, and that 
Wiltshire is not a coal district, in order to realise a condition of 
things in which explosions were so rare that even the doctor had 
to put on his studying cap before he exclaimed, with a slap on his 
thigh : ** As I'm alive ! An explosion of gunpowder !" 

Even as he spoke black masses of smoke rolled up, obscuring 
the scarlet flames, to be again illuminated fi:om below. 

He was for putting spurs to his horse when Jesse cried : " Stop, 
doctor, I'll go with you; I maybe wanted !" and rushed to 
the stable to saddle Whitefoot. 

** I'll not disturb Kosanna," he said to his mother, as he drew 
Whitefoot to the horse-block ; " and you had better all go to bed ; 
I can let myself in if you do not bolt the door." 

** I would go with you if we had another horse," said Philip, 
under the irresistible excitement common to all when fire or flood 
is masterful, adding, thoughtfully, " It would not be vair ta ride 
double after Whitefoot's day's work leading." 

** What have yo changed yor cwoat vor, Jesse?" asked his 
mother, as he mounted. 

**0h! the whole regiment will be out at the fire. I must 
appear in uniform to take my place." 

The faintly sighed "Ah, me ! " of his mother was lost in the 
** Hurry, sir ! Hurry !" of the doctor, impatient of delay. 

And so he rode ojff without a kiss or a word of farewell to 
those nearest and dearest, little recking whither he was going, or 
all th^t would intervene before hand would clasp hand, or lip 
meet lip again ! 

The clatter of their horses' hoofs drew Peter also to the 
gate. 

*' What be all this commotion about ? Kosanna heard Jesse 
on the stairs, and she says he has taken Whitefoot from the 
stable. Where be he off to now ? He be bent on making 
trouble for My sakes ! Be half Devizes a-fire ?" 

Explanation was needless now. The glare in the distance 

lighted up the path of the horsemen and told their errand. Nine 

o'clock was a late hour, the few people on the roads were, like 

.themselves, hastening towards the palpitating heart of flame 

which sent its lurid messengers up into the sky to summon help 
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from near and far. Even the turnpike men held their wooden 
barriers wide, as though their tolls imported little with a town 
in flames — for so the supposition ran. 

No modern steed accustomed to smooth macadam could 
have kept the pace over that broken, rutty, uneven highway 
which was maintained by the tough roadsters on which 
Jesse and Dr. Hill were mounted. Each had previously done 
its hard day's work, but the doctor's horse had its stable in 
view, and Whitefoot was not to be outdone; so on they 
dashed, avoiding pitfalls with the assurance of familiarity. Yet, 
as they approached Devizes, and the conflagration's fiery glow 
filled every nook and passage, and burned in crimson reflex 
on every window-pane, the untrained steeds grew restive, and 
with other horsemen in like plight, they were fain to dismount, 
and patting necks and flanks, lead the terrified beasts to the 
nearest hostelry. 

There was no mistake, it inis a fire ! Such a fire as had 
not been known in Devizes within memory. Strangers were 
pouring into the quiet town through every avenue, all asking 
the hurried question, '* Where is it?" 

At the inn information was ready. The gunpowder of the 
Associated Householders, stored in the extensive warehouses of 
an upholsterer named Richard Knight, one of then* body, had, 
either through the leakage of a cask, or some mischance, unac- 
countably exploded, dealing devastation around, and setting fire 
to his combustible stock. 

Tlie whole district seemed afoot, and had Devizes been a 
garrison town in a state of siege, its streets could scarcely 
have been more crowded with troops. Jesse and his companion 
found New Park Street, the scene of the conflagration, in posses- 
sion of the *' Armed Associated Householders," whilst members 
of the Everley troop of Volunteers, dragoons from the regiment 
stationed in the town, and a recruiting company of infantry, 
were engaged in extinguishing the flames, or keeping back the 
idle crowd. 

Conspicuous amongst the former was a man of Jesse's own 
age and build, wearing the Everley uniform, who dashed in 
amongst the flames and smoke with the hose of the impcrfcjct 
engines, or with supplementary pails of water, as though he 
were a salamander. 

** Henry ! — Henry Hunt !" called Dr. Hill to him ; bat the 
energetic volunteer had no time for friendly recognitions, with 
the tongues of flame darting in and out, creeping round beams 
and rafters, eating their v/ay through floors and walls, and as 
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the crackling woodwork yielded, sending up showers of fiery 
sparks to put the whole locality in peril. 

" Thank God that Silbury farm escaped a doom like this ! " 
ejaculated Jesse, as, snatching a bucket brought by a soldier, 
he, too, rushed into the burning house, and dashing its contents 
amongst the flames, came hurrying back for fresh supplies. 

And now he put his strong arms to an engine, and worked 
away with vigorous strokes, unconscious that the smart corporal 
working by his side was John Milsom, and all unwitting that 
from amongst the crowd Lieutenant Tempest watched him keenly, 
and pulled his tawny whiskers with a jerky hand. 

Henry Hunt, who had been wont in unmarried days, when 
on a frolic bent, to leave and enter his father's house in the night 
time by an upper-chamber window, was for his size hght and 
agile as an acrobat ; and now climbing where footing was slight 
and insecure, he directed the water in a stream from a higher 
vantage-ground. 

Jesse saw, and a spirit of emulation — what you will — drove 
hiTn to like achievement. He had gained the roof of an adjoining 
building, and to check the progress of the fire he cut away with 
an axe at burning beams and raffcers. 

There was a cry of panic from below. A chimney stack was 
tottering, and the career of the future orator and politician hung 
on its vibrations. Quick to perceive the other's danger, Jesse 
slid along the roof, and with a swift motion caught him by the 
arm and pulled him back amidst the breathless silence of the 
crowd, when down came the quivering mass of brickwork with 
a plunge, and carried with it that portion of the roof on which 
the gallant volunteer had stood the previous moment. And who 
shall say what influence that pregnant moment exercised on the 
annals of England ? 

" A narrow escape that, my friend," was all the commentary 
of Mr. Hunt, as the spectators set up a shout of congratulation ; 
and then both turned with renewed activity to their self-imposed 
task, for fire will not pause for exchange of civilities. 

Falling sparks had ignited the straw in the adjoining stab- 
ling of the Black Swan Inn, and fast and furious ran the flames 
along the back of the hostelry, dividing the care and attention 
of firemen and their many zealous aides. And wheresoever the 
heat and smoke and danger were greatest, there were these two 
men most prominent. But when at length the outer wall of 
the main building bulged outward, then burst with a report 
like cannon, and heap^ the road with its debris, the fire had 
either spent its force or begun to slacken. Then the wearied. 
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soot-grimed toilers one by one dropped off, or wiped their dewy 
brows and quaffed large draughts of ale from ready cans before 
again they buckled to their work. The veriest churl, the most 
callous reprobate, the most inveterate sluggard will forget himself 
and battle for others against the raging armies of Fire. 

Morning broke with an amber flush where the black smoke 
had curled and the red glow lit the town, and breaking found 
the body of Armed Householders yet keeping guard upon reek- 
ing embers, although when they called their muster-roll, one 
who had been most conspicuous was missing. 

The upholsterer stood ruefully gazing on the ruins of his 
late flourishing place of business, discussing the origin of the 
fire with some of the bystanders, when young Mr. Hunt, 
coming up, smote him jocularly on the shoulder, and said, 
**Mr. Knight, I wish you no harm, but the next time you 
are on fire pray send for me, for I never enjoyed a scene so 
much ; " adding, before Mr. Knight had time to reply, " but, I 
say, where is the fine fellow who made himself so useful ? 
He did me a service for which I should like to requite him if 
possible. Can anyone tell me who he is ?" 

Lieutenant Tempest, standing by, could have told him well 
enough who he was if he had been so minded ; wliere he was, 
was precisely what he himself was anxious to discover, having 
set his mind on entrapping his old rival if possible. 

As the Armed Householders were dispersing. Captain Salmon 
answered : ** Oh, Mr. Hunt, you can have no difficulty in serving 
Jesse Wilton if you wish ; on a large farm like Widdington you 
must have plenty of orders for the wheelwright, and you will 
find him or his brother hard at work on the Kennet side of 
Silbury Hill. He has not been seen since the wall fell. We think 
he has gone home to his wife." 

" Good need," exclaimed Dr. Hill, who had overheard the 
speaker. ** She lay in a very critical condition yesterday. No 
one would have thought so much bravery was in the mild and 
gentle woman." 

Gilbert's was not the only head put forward in inquiry. ** Yes, 
sirs, she is a woman to be proud of. She saved her child from 
drowning in a well left uncovered by a fool of a servant!" 

**Uml" murmured the lieutenant ; and as the doctor added 
details, a pair of whiskers suffered considerably. 

Had Jesse gone home? Not he ! His former acquaintance, tiie 
gallant dragoon, had taken care of that. 

Could any occupation well be more provocative of thirst than 
the extinction of a large fire in the month of August with the 
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imperfect appliances then at command ? Was ever a waiter at a 
tavern so assiduously attentive to the requirements of a bibulous 
customer as that same bold dragoon to the thirsty craving of an 
over-heated impromptu fireman at every pause in his exertions, 
every shift in his position ? 

Was ever courtier so adulatory as that same bold dragoon in 
his admiration of the wheelwright's bravery ? Sure never was 
hero more eulogised at the close of a successful campaign ! And 
so gradually were the advances made that by the time the fire 
was down, Jesse was ready to swallow any amount of flattery, 
and any quantity of liquor the soldier chose to pay for. 

It so happened that in his hasty change of raiment, he had 
left his own money behind ; but what mattered that whilst his 
friend the dragoon was so liberal ? And what mattered it when 
Jesse awoke in a strange place, and found a shilling in his 
breeches pocket and a cockade on his coatless vest ; what did it 
matter that he should protest he had oiot enlisted, and was free to 
depart, so long as his friend the dragoon swore to the contrary, 
and found other* two gallant dragoons ready to take the same 
oath? 

Billeted soldiers are seldom quartered in best rooms, and that 
wherein Jesse found himself in company with three dragoons was 
little better than a loft, crossed by gi-eat beams and open to the 
roof, into which a couple of chaff beds had been hauled and laid 
on the uneven, ill-swept floor. Its only window was a skylight 
in the sloping roof, glazed with those green excrescences Imown 
as bull's-eyes, in those days of dear glass common enough. 
They were strong, and in this case served to temper the rays of 
the sun, which, as it was, made the heat of the place intolerable. 

The dragoons were not a bad sort of fellows in their way, 
and did their best to keep Jesse from brooding over his misfor- 
tune. They told stories of their own enlistment, of the places 
they had seen, and the battles they had fought, dazzling his 
imagination with glowing pictures of brave deeds ; whilst they 
kept his blood at boiling-point with hospitality. 

Instead of wholesome milk, ale washed down the bread and 
cheese supplied for breakfast ; and under plea of the heat, more 
ale was brought to keep them cool, and a sheaf of long clay 
pipes. The loft had been used for the lumber of generations, so 
there were boxes and broken-backed chairs in plenty. One of 
the former had been converted into a table, and one of the men 
brought from his pocket a gi'easy pack of cards and invited him 
to play. 
Play ! Jesse rejected the proposal with disdain ! 
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In spite of the ale he had drunk, and the glamour of their 
conversation, he knew the folly and the mischief he had wrought, 
and was nearly distracted ; for in spite of Susan he dearly loved 
Rosanna. He was torn with the red-hot pincers of remorse. 

He saw clearly that the bravery in which he had gloried 
was but the daring of the braggart, the bait by which he 
had been lured like a rat into a trap. How different had been 
the act of the darling wife whom he had left without a woyd of 
excuse, to whose pain he had added the torture of anxiety for 
him ! Let him only get out of the clutches of these men, and 
he would be the best, the tenderest, the most devoted of 
husbands, of fathers, of sons ; the most indefatigable of men. 

At his request (the men professed themselves willing to 
oblige him in anything consistent with their duty, which 
was to guard him from escape) one of the dragoons went 
down the ladder that did duty for stairs, and after a time came 
back with a stump of a quill, a gallipot containing some thick 
black fluid, which they called ink, and a square sheet of letter- 
paper, which might have been cleaner. The obscure ale-house 
wase\idently not a literary resort ! 

With trembling haste Jesse's big and unpractised fingers closed 
around the far- worn pen, and in bitter humiliation he sent to 
mother and wife a contrite request for a guinea to pay the smart- 
money, which must be done at once, or he should be taken before 
a magistrate and attested on the morrow, and then there would 
be no retreat. How penitent, how full of love and promises was 
that letter ! how urgent was the writer's entreaty for a safe 
messenger and a speedy delivery ! 

Surely it deserved a better fate than to form the subject of 
coarse jests and laughter in the ale-house kitchen. 

Imagine the distress prevailing at the faim when Jesse had 
failed to return. 

Philip sat up until the stars came out ; then closed his book 
with a weary sigh, and lamenting to himself the habit that had 
of late grown on his brother, crept to bed in his stocking feet, 
unwilling to disturb the family. He had had a heavy day's work, 
and fatigue soon sealed his eyelids. But he awoke at the accus- 
tomed hour, and went away to his work, blaming Jesse in his 
own mind for growing lazy as well as intemperate. And when 
hours went by and he did not appear, he became outspoken in 
his opinion, saying that it was quite time either his mother or 
Kosanna took Jesse to task ; if they did not he should. He 
could not do all the work by himself. If his brother meant to 
carry on this way, he had best take Bob Malin on as an appren- 
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tice, and then there would be another hand to lift, or fetch and 
carry, or blow the bellows ; he should speak to Jesse about it 
when he came home. Ah ! When ? 

It was late in the afternoon when Dr. Hill came to visit his 
patient, from whom it had been impossible to hide her husband's 
absence, and who was anything but improved by anxiety. 

The doctor hereupon promised to look him up, and send him 
home ; if he did not come that night, they might take it for 
granted he was too drunk to sit his horse ; a condition too 
common at the time to excite any comment on the free 
supposition. 

But as he rode from the gate he murmured to himself, ** It 
was no use alarming his folk unnecessarily. Henry Hunt 
asked for him. If he got hold of him, I should not wonder if he 
did not carry him off in his hospitality to Widdrington. K not," 
and he pondered, " I'll have every brick of that ruined wall 
cleared away. He was not seen after the wall fell." 

No one, save Susan, had even a guess at the true state of the 
case, and she was a trifle out in her reckoning. 



CHAPTEE XXVni. 

AN OFFICER AND A GENTLEMAN. 



Taking compassion on the isolation of the young recruiting 
heutenant. Colonel Campbeltown, the commander of the dragoon 
regiment then stationed at Devizes, had invited Gilbert Temptst 
to mess with his officers ; and he, fully assured that the com- 
pliment was due to his own personal qualification, not only 
accepted the oflfer, but made himself thoroughly at home with his 
entertainers. 

He was himself quartered at the Pelican, having a wholesome 
dread of recognition at the Bear, but two years had somewhat 
filled out his slim figure, strengthened and darkened the pale 
whiskers to a tawny hue, and taken the girlislmess out of his 
face ; and not even Henry Hunt recognised the impertinent 
fopling he had kicked out for insulting his betrothed, though 
face to face when Mr. Hunt sought for his preserver. 

At the mess-table the following day conversation naturally 

turned on the explosion and disastrous fire, and as, according to 

Thackeray, ** bravery never goes out of fashion," and toasts were 

the especial fashion of the period, it followed that " Hemy Hunt" 

and "Jesse Wilton" were toasted. wii\d\o\x^ ^X'woAcvNje.. k^ these 
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subsided, a word or two spoken by Colonel Campbeltown arrested 
the attention of Gilbert, who was coquetting with a peach. 

'* Eight, major! he is the very man for a dragoon, and, what 
is more, we've secured him. Sergeant Brown has Jesse Wilton 
snugly housed at his own quarters, and until he be attested 
to-morrow will keep him there." 

'* Suppose he or his friends pay the smart money ?" suggested 
Major Trevor. 

** Pshaw ! He had rushed to the fire without a rap, and 
Sergeant Brown knows his business too well to let his friends 
get wind of his whereabouts till we have him fast. I daresay it 
is a hard case for the poor fellow, for I hear he has a wife and 
child ; but the King must have soldiers, and it is not our duty to 
be sentimental. So here's to the new recruit, my boys, and 
may he be a credit to our corps !" 

All this was news to Gilbert Tempest, through whose quick 
brain ran a sudden subtle thought, as he drank to " The New 
Becruit" with a mental reservation unsuspected by his enter- 
tainers. 

Shortly afterwards, on some sUght pretence, the infantry 
lieutenant left the table, returning in about ten minutes with no 
apparent diii'erence in his manner, though anyone acquainted 
with his pale blue eyes would have known that some cruel 
mischief lay behind them. 

Bill Spackman, the lieutenant's servant, was in waiting when 
he went downstairs. 

** Spackman," said Gilbert, as the man's hand went up to 
his cap in military salute, "there is work to be done, and, 
mark you, it must be done to-night. Jesse Wilton has been 
caught napping by these dragoons. I mean to play them a 
trick, and transfer the fine recruit to our own regiment. He is 
now billeted with Sergeant Brown. Ascertain where the 
sergeant is quartered without exciting suspicion, and then with 
Corporal Milsom wait my coming at the Pelican. Here is a 
shilling; you may have occasion to treat a dragoon or two. 
Mind, be careful, or you will make acquaintance with my rattan." 
Bill Spackman, whom military discipline had considerably 
smartened up, kept his arm in motion like the arm of a tele- 
graph-post in repeated salutes ; the old grin, which showed his 
monkey-like propensity for mischief in full force, assuring his 
master of his obedience. 

No suspicion crossed the mind of Colonel Campbeltown, or of 
his officers, that the foppish young gentleman who played wltk 
his whiskers, and talked of his flirtations, 'Sfiaa iCL'ek^\\a^\si% '»5s?3- 
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thing dishonourable, as he made a feint of drinking more than in 
reality he did, keeping his place at the board until other juniors 
began to move. 

Sharp and knowing was Bill Spackman. He was in waiting 
when his master reached the Pelican, and the corporal also. 

" Well ?" said Gilbert, as they followed respectfully to his 
room, " where is it ?" 

Bill named an obscure alehouse in the neighbourhood of Sheep 
Street. 

"That will do. Now, corporal," and the lieutenant turned 
to Milsom, " Private Spackman will lead you to Sergeant Brown's 
quarters. The dragoons have enlisted a man we must have. 
I say must,''' and the cane which had been flicking his boot went 
down on the table with an emphatic rap. " Take that," handing 
him a guinea and a seven-shilling piece, *' scrape acquaintance 
with the sergeant, get speech with the recruit ; ho is the man — 
who — ^robbed — you — of — your — sweetheart, Milsom. Do you 
hear ?" he added, as the corporal started and seemed stunned. 

" Ees, ees, zur," he answered, the threads of past and present 
in a strange tangle. 

" You will by some means get access to this Jesse Wilton," 
continued the lieutenant, " and offer as u,fneiul to lend the guinea 
for his smart — and see it paid. But if you fail to enlist him in 
the 62nd Foot afterwards, your own back shall smart for the 
mismanagement.' Do your duty as a soldier, and I promise 
to name you for promotion the first opportunity." 

The previous brief sojourn of the company in Marlborough 
had served to enlighten Coi'poral Milsom on many points the 
gay lieutenant might have preferred to remain unknown, and as 
the man whose honest love Rosanna had rejected turned away 
from the Pelican, he was troubled over the task assigned him 
by the man whose dishonourable proposals she had scorned ; 
and he felt assured that Lieutenant Tempest desired the transfer 
of Jesse Wilton to their corps for no good. And how sorry 
was the man for the wound which must be dealt to Rosanna. 
His own love had been too pure for resentment ; he v/as not 
mean enough to injure willingly a man he did not know, simply 
because she had preferred him. From first to last his errand 
was an unpleasant one. He had no wish even to look u^Don a 
successful rival ; no wish to have him as a fellow-soldier. All 
that could reconcile him to the business was the chance afforded 
to Jesse of release. 

" Yo be mortal dull, corporal !" observed Spackman, as they 
went along, and then his tongvxe lan on m ^^<il\>\ '«xv\\Q.\?^ation 
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of the ** bit of a jwoke " they were about to perpetrate, whilst 
Milsom pondered how he could acquaint Jesse's friends without 
implicating himself. . 

Spackman vanished when he had pointed out the tavern, 
which made itself seen and heard ; uproarious merriment keeping 
the night awake, whilst fumes of liquors and tobacco streamed 
with the light from open door and windows, when every other 
house in the street was closed and dark. A dragoon, with all his 
buttons loose on account of the heat, stood propping up the 
door-post with his shoulder, and between the whiflfe of his pipe 
anathematised a comrade who had failed to appear. 

" Yo zcem warm, vriend !" was John Milsom's introductory 
greeting, answered by a growl and an oath, both meant for 
cordiality ; and ere many minutes were over the pair were drink- 
ing together inside, and very good friends indeed. Naturally 
enough thej'^ talked of recruiting, and the tricks played on 
the unwary ; and the latest feat in this way being the 
capture of Jesse, the corporal of foot contrived to learn from 
the sergeant of horse not only how he got the wheelwright into 
his clutches, but where he was hid. 

Soon after this Milsom left the house, to all appearance far 
from sober ; but he was sober enough to return unperceived, and 
find his way up the crooked staircase to the loft where Jesse sat, 
with no light but a farthing dip, brooding over his misery, and 
wondering his letter had brought no reply. 

The place reeked with tobacco-smoke, and there was an ale- 
pot on the box which did duty for a table. Milsom lost no time 
in making the luckless recruit understand that a friend outside was 
willing to lend him a guinea, to be repaid when he was free, and 
Jesse was too much overpowered with gratitude, stale liquor, and 
tobacco fumes to question the form in which deliverance came. 

When the dragoons slouched back to their den, the cor- 
poral was gone, but Jesse had the guinea in his pocket for his 
release, and though they swore loudly enough, there was no 
longer a pretext to detain him. 

Out of the stifling alehouse he walked, or rather staggered, 
thanking God that he was a free man once more ; but ere he had 
well stretched his cramped limbs, he was joined by his kind 
friend the corporal. 

Soon, to his horror, he found he was no more at liberty than 
before, for when he would have shaken hands and parted, 
promising to return the guinea, he was assured that a shilling 
had been taken along with the guinea, and^ alas I tlwi ^YCiQ>l ^'^a* 
in his pocket ! 
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Jesse*s first impulse was to knock his false friend down, and 
show him a clean pair of heels ; but he was too heavy and 
muddled to make his purpose good. Ere he had gone a hundred 
yards, his progress was barred by Spackman and another private, 
and Milsom was in pursuit. 

Convinced of some sinister motive in his commander, Milsom 
held to his secret purpose to befriend Rosanna's husband, if 
possible. Advising him to accompany them quietly, he ordered 
the men to the rear, and placed himself and captive beyond ear- 
shot before he pronounced the word " March !" 

Country people rise betimes. There were already labourers 
afoot on their way to snuff and cloth-mills. Milsom gave Jesse a 
quiet hint to use his shilling in sending a message to his wife by 
any of these passers-by. 

There was no mistaking the sincerity of a hint like this, and 
Jesse hailed a likely youth who stood to watch the soldiers. He 
proved to be an apprentice, who dared not use his master's time. 
Again and again he appealed to passers with no better success. 
At length a woman walking the same way, who had heard his 
fruitless entreaties, proffered her services. 

Short was the message, but the messenger was sure. She was 
a widow, and knew the pangs of parting. It was almost seven 
o'clock before the great cone of Silbury lay behind her, and 
she neared the farm gate. There was no one in the yard but 
Susan, coming through the inner gate with a pail of milk. 

" Be thic Zilbury Varm ?" asked the woman, 

Susan eyed her curiously, and nodded assent, coming for- 
ward to the gate. 

"I be coom ta ax Mrs. Wilton ta send zoombody ta pay the 
smart-money vor her husband. He have been 'listed wi'out his 
knowing." 

"Hush-sh! Mrs. Wilton be oop theer a'most dyin'," said 
Susan in an undertone, her eyes gleaming strangely. She plied 
the woman with questions, and then promising to break it 
carefully to the folk indoors, who would be sure to send the 
money, dismissed her with somewhat suspicious haste. 

But never a word of message or messenger said Susan to 
those within, pining for news of the missing one. She heard 
poor Eosanna's piteous cries for " Jesse ! Jesse ! Why don't 
you come, Jesse ?" and went about the house with knit brows 
and set teeth, muttering in secret to herself, " Zhe ztole he 
vrom I, it be madam's turn ta vret now." 
Dr, Hill' 8 explanation had somewhat calmed them, but when 
Tuesday morning came and Jeasfe ^^iS. «M^ xcl\6»'»s\«^^ "Philip 
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decided on setting out in quest of the absentee, if only to allay 
the feverish anxiety of wife and mother. 

He had been up with the dawn, appointing the farm-labourers 
their work for the day ; and having come through the house at the 
back, overheard his mother ask Susan whom she had been talking 
to at the gate, and heard the off-hand answer that it was *' only 
a woman who axed the waay to Abury Rectory," and seeing a 
woman's grey cloak on the road he was somehow half inclined to 
go after her. The impulse was so baseless that he turned, still 
irresolutely, into the shed, and was speedily engaged in putting 
the last touches to a wooden plough for which a farmer was to 
send that day. 

After a hasty breakfast Philip was off; not on Whitefoot — the 
horse had vanished with his master — and about ten o'clock he 
entered Devizes. BUs first inquiry was at Dr. Hill's. 

The servant woman who answered his question informed him 
that the doctor was gone to have the ruins of the fire turned 
over, to seek for the body of a young man who was missing. 

Turning sick and white with apprehension, all angry feeling 
gone, Philip darted off in the direction indicated by the domestic. 

He found Dr. Hill and a group of tradespeople collected 
round a couple of workmen, and soon his own hands weie 
eagerly employed removing the debris. One hour, two hours, 
three hours of anxiety — but no signs of limb or body. The 
big drops standing on the brow of Philip rolled coldly down 
on the bricks and mortar as he rested for one moment on the 
handle of his spade, his heart aching more than his arms. 

Hark ! What are those jubilant sounds on the noon-tide air ? 
And why should Philip pause and listen with that strange sink- 
ing of soul ? It is not the first time he has heard the stirring 
notes of the "British Grenadier," overpowering with a rub-a- 
dub-dub the sound of his own tools or the tran.pling of men ; 
but now the music holds for him a new import. He hstens 
with catching breath and head bent forward to see as well as 
hear. Yet be could never tell by what strange impulse he was 
prompted. Surely it was something more than chance. 

And now a thin hne of red came up the street, and there, 
in the midst of a small band of men triumphantly headed by 
Lieutenant Tempest, with his hands clasped before him and 
his curly auburn head bent in shame and hopelessness, marched 
Jesse Wilton, the neiv reci'uit. 

He had been already sworn and attested before the magistrate 
— for lawless things were done in the recruiting service in the 
name of the law — and was being paia&ed «}(^ov3l\» HJcifc Xrt^tjl ^^ 
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though the lieutenant gloried in his cleverness. If he had an 
ulterior motive, who in Devizes was to fathom it ? 

Down went Philip's spade ; with a cry he rushed to his 
brother's side, and, undemonstrative as he was, would have 
clasped him in the open street, hardly knowing whether he more 
rejoiced to find him living, or grieved to find him thus. 

"Jesse!" "Philip!" The rush and the clasped hands 
interrupted the march. Without a moment for another word 
the lieutenant stamped his foot impatiently, and with a harsh 
** Forward ! " waved his followers on. 

But both had questions to ask and answer more imperative 
than a discipline which neither felt disposed to recognise. 

" Why was my letter unnoticed ?" demanded Jesse, impetu- 
ously. ** Had you brought the smart-money in time as I begged, 
I should have been in our own home now, instead of marching 
under that villain's orders." 

"Hush! hush! my man; you must not speak against your 
officer," was the kindly hint of Corporal Milsom, adding in a 
whisper, " It's not safe." 

Philip at the same time huniedly put the question, " What 
letter ? We've had no letter !" 

Jesse looked incredulous. " No letter ? But you got the 
message I sent this morning ; and had you come at once all 
might have been put right !" and Jesse looked as though he 
had as much cause to complain as had his friends. 

"We got no message!" retorted Phil in surprise; then 
recollecting, he said, " Did yo zend it by a woman wi' a grey 
cloak?" 

" Of course I did, you know well enough," angrily assented 
Jesse. 

" Then that wicked Zue had your message and kept it ta 
herself. She said tha woman only wanted ta know tha road ! 
My zakes, but I'll turn her out, law or no law, when I get back. 
I might ha' been in 'Vizes by nine o'clock and brought money 
wi' me. I suppose it be no use now if I'd a pocketful," and 
he sighed heavily. 

" No use whatever : my doom is sealed," assented Jesse, 
ruefully. " I see it all now, Phil, that vile woman has been 
spurring me on to drink and enlist, unknown to you all ; and 
now she has kept back my letter as surely as she kept back my 
message. Her heart must bo as black as her head !" 

" Silence !" roai*ed the lieutenant, who would fain have 
ordered Philip to retire, but for the effect of such a mandate on 
bis men. 
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At this sharp reminder Philip lowered his tones, but the 
brotherly conversation that followed was choked by emotion. 

After answering Jesse's inquiries about his beloved wife, and 
listening to incoherent messages to her and to his mother, 
Philip sighed out, ** This be a sad tale ta take home ta mother 
and Kosanna." 

" Ay, Phil," answered the miserable victim of glory and fraud 
in a tone of anguish, ** sad for them to hear, but sadder for me 
to think upon, knowing that my own folly has brought ruin and 
misery to all I love ; and that I never may see mother, or wife, 
or child again." After a pause, he added, ** Do not let my 
poor Eosanna know into whose power I have fallen — it would 
only aggravate her misery ; and God knows I would give my 
right hand to keep trouble from her. But it's no use talking — 
I've done for myself now, and for them ! If every man who 
marches in a red coat has felt as I feel. King George has no 
need to be proud of his army ! Kiss them all for me, Phil — 
and little Peter. Look after them all, my boy, and don't desert 
your home as I have dpne." 

** Silence, recruit !" again bawled the lieutenant, drowning 
the **I'll do my best" of Philip, who could only wring his 
brother's hot, dry hand as an assiu'ance, and walk beside the 
marching company up one street and down another, until at 
length Gilbert Tempest himself was weary of parading his new 
recruit in the eyes of straggling dragoons, and dismissed the 
men to their quarters. 

Corporal Milsom had been quartered at the Rising Sun, on 
Devizes Green, and Jesse, being a prize, obtained a billet for 
the same place, the corporal receiving a strong hint anent his 
responsibility. Spackman's duties called him to the Pelican to 
assist his triumphant master in dressing for the mess-dinner ; 
and no sooner had he turned his back than Milsom revealed him- 
self to the brothers in a few abrupt words not to be forgotten 
by either. 

" Jesse Wilton, you doant know I, but I knows you. I be 
Jan Milsom, of VyfieJd." 

How Jesse opened his eyes ! — but only to contract them 
again with lowering brows. This man had been one of the 
bugbears Sue had kept persistently before him. 

" Don't think I snared ye like poachers tak' a hare, 
only because we both loved tha zame maid, and yo won 
her. Jan Milsom bean't that soort. I had my orders, and 
was bound to obei/. But I felt minded to kick in. tha %\ss^^ 
when I thought it was me as was to "??o\jlii9l >[)£i& V<«mX» ^^ ^^'st 
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I once loved so dear. Jesse Wilton, shake hands wi' I. It 
may be some comfort to Rosanna to know yo have a vriend ; 
and, my zakes, but yo be like ta want one, or I be a vool.'* 

Jesse put out his hand, and took that of his new friend in 
silence. He had penetrated the scheme by which he had been 
basely and heartlessly deluded, on his first glimpse of Lieutenant 
Tempest, and was by that time quite ready to acquit the subor- 
dinate. But the corporal thought it necessary to explain that 
any friendliness between himself and Jesse must be understood, 
not shown. 

With smiling self-complacence Lieutenant Tempest sauntered 
into the dragoons' mess-room at the Bear, rather priding himself 
on having done a wonderfully clever thing. 

To his utter surprise no one regarded his " practical joke " 
in the same light. There was not an officer in the room but 
showed him the cold shoulder, though it was not until Colonel 
Campbeltown entered the apartment that open expression was 
given to the general sentiment. 

The dinner was served, but before a cover was removed or 
an officer had taken his seat, the colonel, a veteran with lint- 
white locks and of stately presence, addressed himself to the 
self-sufficient lieutenant. 

" What am I and my brother-officers to think. Lieutenant 
Tempest, of the means whereby you have transferred our brave 
recruit to your company?" 

" Think whatever you like, I call it a deuced good trick !" 

** And I, sir, think it an act unworthy of an officer and a 
gentleman ; and what is more, a violation of hospitality, to take 
unfair and treacherous advantage of a fact named openly at this 
table." 

Gilbert was not without spirit. With coolness which might 
have done credit to a better cause, ho replied, *' Am I to take 
your reproof, colonel, as that of the commanding officer of the 
place, or as the speech of one gentleman to another ?" 

** Just as you please, my young gentleman," replied the old 
soldier, as he still stood erect. 

"Then, sir, as you choose to put a dishonourable interpreta- 
tion on a ruse, which, egad, is one of the best jokes I ever played, 
I trust you will not refuse me the satisfaction of a gentleman." 

** Since his Majesty's commission has dubbed you b. (jentleman, 
sir, I will do my best to give you satisfaction, though your wor- 
thiness to hold the title is not so apparent to me," said the 
colonel with pointed emphasis still standing erect. 
'' I presume I need not lookto fin^a ^<iOTi^m^0cMiN()cL^^ 
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jerked out the lieutenant testily, and, no one responding, he put 
on his cheese-cutter hat to leave the room defiantly, when an 
officer from another corps, hitherto unseen by Gilbert, came for- 
ward, and with an apology to Colonel Campbeltown for going 
over to the enemy, profiered his services, and being accepted. 
Major Langley made his bow, and left the mess-room with his 
principal to arrange preliminaries for shooting at living targets 
according to form and etiquette. 



CHAPTEB XXIX. 

A DUEL. 



In all epochs of history there have been manias, and one of the 
manias of George the Third's reign was the construction of canals, 
for which the success of the Duke of Bridgewater and his engineer 
Brindley had paved the way. Many of these projects — the mere 
webs of spider-speculators to catch golden flies — came to grief, as 
do the bubble companies of the Victorian era ; but the Kennet and 
Avon Canal, designed to connect London with Bristol, and bring 
coal and other commodities to the counties in its course (itself the 
revival of a project more than a century old), grew to reaHsation and 
actuality, though, by the way, the spiders got the best of it after 
all. Proposed in 1793 with a tremendous flourish, and sunned 
by the smiles of the august monarch, it might naturally have 
been expected to reach a rapid maturity, but picks and spades 
had not finished their task in '98, and when Lieutenant Tempest 
thought his honour as an officer and a gentleman could only 
be washed clean in the blood of another officer and gentleman, no 
water had been admitted to sleep in the bed of the canal — at least 
not in that portion which lay between New Park and Devizes. 
The cutting had been made, and the workmen gone ahead 
quite long enough for grass and mosses to have crept over the 
face of grey rock and blue marl, for ferns and wild flowers to 
have taken root in clefts and crevices, and for the local inhabi- 
tants to have lost all interest in the work. It was, conse- 
quently, as silent and deserted as a worn-out quarry, save that 
here and there a pair of martens had scooped out a nest, un- 
suspicious of a coming deluge, and broke the solitude with the 
flutter of wings. 

It was just the place a man bent on evil would select for 
the secret commission of a crime. The high banks would 8cre.e;^\ 
the long, sunken passage facilitate escape. Imdi \L«t^ Vl ^^s;^ 
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the seconds of the stately white-headed Colonel Campbeltown 
and the tawny- whiskered, dandified Lieutenant Tempest led 
their principals, to shoot or to be shot. Well, murder by 
wholesale was their trade, murder by duello their test of honour ! 
In their eyes a social law stood higher than the law of God ! 
** Thou shalt do no murder " had scarcely a place in their creed. 

It was a heavy morning ; the clouds lay over Devizes and 
Koundway Hill in dense masses of purplish grey, looming and 
ominous, the arrows of sunshine darting between their sombre 
folds, lighting up the blackness like silver ornaments on a coffin 
lid. 

" We shall have a storm before long," said Major Trevor to 
Colonel Campbeltown, as he courteously assisted his senior down 
the bank; " I hope the young coxcomb will not keep us waiting. 
I prefer going back to breakfast with a dry skin." 

** Perhaps he prefers to breakfast with a whole one," added 
the regimental surgeon, who made one of the trio, " and regards 
a bullet as less digestible than one of his own jokes ;" and so 
saying, out of his capacious pocket he brought a case of instru- 
ments hardly less formidable than the polished case of duelling- 
pistols under the major's arm. 

" Well, well, gentlemen, we may pardon the stripling if the 
cool air of the morning chills the hot-headed courage of the 
night ; and what is more, I have known many an older man 
hesitate to become a target to a good marksman. I mean to 
singe his cherished whiskers for him, if only to scare the puppy 
and teach him better manners," said the colonel coolly, adding, 
" Oh, here he comes !" as, attended by Major Langley, the 
offending and oflended lieutenant was seen advancing towards 
them, having entered the canal cutting from another point. 

With stately ceremony the colonel raised his hat and saluted 
his antagonist with a low bow, which Gilbert returned with a 
salutation as profound, the two seconds being no whit behind 
in grace or punctillio. 

Little time was lost in formal approaches to amity. Major 
Trevor had some pride in a duelling reputation, and would have 
been the last to propose a pacific ending to a hostile meeting. 

Colonel Campbeltown was a man of iron nerve and a dead 
shot. He had faced the enemy on the field of battle too 
frequently to shrink from a pistol in the unskilled hands oi a 
novice ; but he was scarcely prepared for the nonchalance of his 
young antagonist, who watched the seconds measure the ground, 
iicking his boots with his cane, and toying with his whiskers as 
though hiB interest in the reauU Yia.^ uol ^^x^oua.!. 
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" He's a brave lad !'* whispered the colonel to his second, as 
they took their places ; " and what's more," he thought to him- 
self, ** he handles his weapon as if he knew the use of it." 

"Have you a steady hand ?" Major Langley had inquired. 

Gilbert scanned his pistol with a critical eye. " Ask my old 
father how the fruit dropped from his apple and pear trees. And 
the old colonel thinks me a novice, I'll swear ! Egad, but it's a 
capital joke !" 

A joke ! Was it heartlessness and recklessness after all, and 
not true courage that bore him up ? Was he so self-confident 
of his skill, so regardless of his own life or that of a fellow- 
creature, that no sense of human responsibility fluttered in his 
heart, or made his eyelid wink ? 

Major Langley had reverenced his own father. Struck by 
the lieutenant's light allusion to his father's fruit trees, with no 
apparent recollection of that parent's feelings in case his adver- 
sary's bullet went to its mark, he said, with some gravity, as 
he turned away, **A joke, sir ? I scarcely think your father would 
hold the same opinion were he here. Fruit in living orchards 
should have a higher value." 

Is there at the bottom of Gilbert's heart one drop that warms 
on such a reminder and pulsates for a father's emotions, being 
so reminded ? It may be ; for though he looks his opponent 
firmly in the face, and his aim is true, and the word " Fire ! " 
sends two bullets whizzing through the air, only one reaches its 
mark. 

The colonel stands erect and calm. 

Lieutenant Tempest staggers, but he does not fall, though 
there is blood upon the side of his face. 

The colonel had been as good as his promise. His bullet had 
go^io like a cannon-ball through a corn-field, shearing away the 
lieutenant's crop of whisker, and ploughing up its roots. It was 
*' little more than a flesh wound," the surgeon said, as he re- 
moved a few stray hairs and plaistered the cheek, whilst 
Gilbert set his teeth and neither winced nor spoke. 

A flesh wound ! The wound was in the deepest core of his 
beiiig. His vanity was wounded. He had nursed those whiskers 
with the care of a little mind. They were the pride of his 
existence, and never again would whisker grow in the track of 
the colonel's bullet. 

The colonel had given the young fellow the lesson he 
intended, but malice had no part in his composition. He came 
forward with his hand extended, a firm believer in the other's 
bravery. " Well, my boy," he exclaimed, '^1 Yie^^tM^^ iort^^ 
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you the trick you played for the spirit you have shown on this 
occasion ; but be more careful in the future. It is not every- 
one who could be content with singeing a whisker." 

" Indeed, you are right, colonel ; and not every officer of 
your rank would be magnanimous enough to fight a junior, 
instead of reporting him to the War Office. I have no doubt 
Lieutenant Tempest will appreciate your good-natured con- 
descension," was the remark of Gilbert's own second. Major 
Trevor was even more outspoken. 

There was no withholding his hand after this, though his 
smarting cheek did not incline him to cordiality. He made a 
feint of being poHtely civil, but all the littleness of his 
nature rose in rebellion when Major Trevor told as a scrap of 
pleasantry that Colonel Campbeltown had thought his honour as 
a gentleman would be amply satisfied with the removal of a 
whisker. 

If he had put a constraint upon himself before others, he was 
savage enough when he shook himself free, with hardly civil 
thanks to Major Langley, and hastened to the Pelican, in hopes 
to have his vexation out by himself. 

He had scarcely had a sharper pain, a severer shock when the 
colonel's bullet swished across his cheek, than when he saw 
Susan Bodman seated on the ample sofa in his private sitting- 
room in her Sunday cap and gown, her hat and cloak lying on a 
chair under which a big bundle was comfortably ensconced. 

The surprise was mutual ; the sympathy one-sided. She beheld 
his plaistered face, and on his white breeches here and there a 
crimson stain ; saw his hurt was recent ; his frown she attri- 
buted to paiu; and her first impulse was to rush to him with 
open arms and wondering uneasiness. 

He was in no humour for fondling. He pushed her away itnd 
asked sharply, though every word cost him a twinge of pain, 
** What brought you here ?" 

" I coom ta be married, ta be zure. Didn't yo promise ta 
marry I as zoon as Jesse Wilton 'listed ? " 

It was torture to speak, yet speak he must. He knew he 
had a fury to deal with, and he temporized. ** May be so, but 
under conditions. You had no share in the man's enlistment." 

** My zakes ! Hadn't I ? Would he ha' joined them Armed 

Householders but vor Zuzan? Would he ha' been zo keen 

after that vire but vor zhowin' off his univorm avore the rest ? 

And who but Zue made him think it right ta get drunk as a 

vool when he liked ? Would he have 'listed and left that dainty 

doll of his'n if he had \>iii zob^x, ^JdlyqJsl -^q'> "^q.! him; and 
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if Zuzan had gone in and telled Phil, or tha Dame, or that 
snuffy Peter that Jesse wur 'listed, instead of packing tha woman 
oflf as brought tha message vrom he, dun yo think as Jesse Wilton 
would be a zodger now ? Not him ; Phil would ha' run ivery 
inch o' the rooad ta pay tha zmart, if it had takken the last 
penny piece ! " She had talked herself almost breathless, but 
her volubility was not to be arrested ; she went on, gesticulating 
as she spoke, pacing the floor in the energy of thought and action. 

** Not Zuzan ! who made tha breakfast late a purpose, ta 
keep Phil back vrom zeeking him, an' to gi'e you toime ? 
Who but Zue ? I've kept my word with yo, and now you'd 
best keep yor word wi' I, though I bean't a vine lady ! Yo must 
teach I, an' make I a lady. I've lamed ta read already ! " 

Must ! Had it come to that ? Was the dominant will of this 
boldly handsome servant- woman to bear down the will of the 
self-important fine gentleman ? Was it pain of body or pain of 
mind contorted his face as he held a controversy with himself 
how he should act ? 

It might be both, for observing that the wound on his jaw 
became more painful with every effort to express himself, she 
peremptorily bade him hold his tongue, talking was not good 
for him. 

Finding that no dinner had made its appearance, she marched 
into the inn kitchen sans ceremonie, and having dined heartily, sat 
down at the inn window to watch the storm which had for the 
last hour deluged the streets and kept the firmament ablaze. 

"It's not a day to turn a dog out," argued she to herself, 
" and he don't turn me out, zee if he do." 

The storm that raged without was strong and vehement, fiery 
and exhaustive. The storm which raged in Lieutenant Tempest's 
breast was strong and deep and deadly, though it made no show 
and was not so readily spent. She had made up her mind — he 
had made up his. Ajid as she had planted herself there with 
deliberate forethought, determined to hold him to his bond, 
watching also and waiting on the man who had not power to 
open his mouth and forbid, she stuck like a limpet, and was 
not to be shaken off. 

If he had thought to march out of Devizes, leaving Susan 
Bodman at Silbury Farm, he had discovered his mistake. His 
morals were the easiest, his assurance most assured, but he was 
not so indifferent to the social world as to introduce as his wife 
an illiterate ill-bred virago of low connections, whatever her 
personal charms ; and as he lay that night within tk-^Vkfewq-^Vt^-^^rcL 
moreen curtains of the four-post bed, Yvi^ Te^o\c?fli% ^\» VJc^a <i»:^\:«:t^ 
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of Jesse was intermitted with revilings of Colonel Campbeltown 
and the woman who threatened to dog him like his shadow till 
he kept his word, so that neither his thoughts nor his dreams 
were elysian. He had knotted a whip for the back of others, 
and it was scourging himself. 

Morning and his mirror brought no more agreeable reflections. 
He had no mind to remain and parade Devizes as a laughing-stock. 
Before the town was fairly astir, and the shop-shutters open, a 
post-chaise with the blinds down was slowly travelhng towards 
Melksham, and almost within the ruts of its muddy wheels 
Corporal Milsom marched ahead of his squad, with Jesse Wilton 
and the remaining handful of recruits carefully guarded ; the 
scarlet coats and white breeches and spatterdashes of the 
soldiers strongly contrasting with the smock-frocks and home- 
spun suits of the rustics. As for Jesse, he had already the 
firm foot of the soldier, and a cast-oflf jacket haviug been added 
to the nether garments of the volunteer, he looked so like a 
deserter people, pitied him as they passed on the road. 

There was a downcast suspicious look upon his face to favour 
this assumption. He marched along mechanically, hearing 
nothing of the music once so seductive. He was feeling that 
the corporal, whom he had begun to trust, was in league with 
Gilbert Tempest to persecute him. Milsom had promised to 
admit his friends to visit him unknown to his lieutenant, and 
now Jesse regarded the promise as a mere ruse to get Philip 
away without exciting attention. 

Poor Philip ! his journey back to Silbury Farm had been a sad 
one. He had recoverd Whitefoot, but he had lost his brother. 
How was he to break the news to the anxious watchers at home ? 
What would be the effect of his intelligence on Rosanna? How 
should he bear his brother's burden and his own ? 

A travelling carriage with servants in blue and silver liveries 
stood outside the gate as he rode up, adding to his perplexity. 
Madam Penruddocke, on her way from Bath with her daughters, 
and her bright friend Miss Maynard, had heard the story of 
Rosanna's descent into the well and the rescue of her boy ; 
and leaving their attendant knight at Devizes to follow on the 
morrow, had made a detour to pay a graceful tribute to maternal 
heroism. 

In displaying her grandson Mrs. Wilton almost forgot for the 
moment her fears for her son ; and Madam, sitting by the bed- 
side of her former handmaiden, spoke cheery words of comfort, 
little dreaming that the Me and drum which had so disturbed 
lior horses in Devizes proe\a\medlAevx\.feTL^si\.^^\CL^<b%V% triumph 
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over the kidnapped Jesse Wilton, or that in leaving Major 
Langley behind they had left him a second in a duel provoked 
by that very enlistment. 

Peter Beckingham, bearing cider to the thirsty postillions and 
footman, was also at the gate when Philip drew near. His face 
was an index to ill- tidings ; he came on Whitefoot — and alone. 
What might that bode ? 

'^ Oh ! Mester Beckingham, Jesse be 'listed ! ** 

** I thought as much ! " the old man sighed heavily. " There 
be no trouble unless we make it, but he has made trouble for 
us all. Poor Eosanna !" said the clerk, with varying intona- 
tion, adding, thoughtfully, ** Put thy horse up, boy ; I'll break it 
to the folk indoors. Young backs are not fit for heavy burdens." 

Into the house he went with slow and hesitating steps. There 
was no one in the kitchen but Betty Colt, rocking the empty 
cradle, and crooning an old nursery rhyme, whilst her fingers 
kept time with her knitting-pins. The young ladies had been 
shown into the best parlour by Dame Wilton, half in a flutter 
with the honour, and half with her great anxieties ; and he 
betook himself there. 

Madam Penruddocke was alone with Eosanna Wilton, who 
lay on her white pillow hke a pale flower beaten down by the 
storm, asking for air and sunshine to revive. 

In ushering upstairs the lady whose rich robe was so 
little in keeping with the homely old-fashioned garniture of the 
chamber. Dame Wilton had spoken of her son's unaccountable 
absence as a precaution lest any question should be put to 
disturb the patient. But Kosanna herself had asked her 
visitor in a breathless whisper, " Madam, can you tell me where 
Jesse is ? They will not tell me : and it is so cruel — so cruel !" 

*' I am informed your husband went to Devizes. He has been 
detained, no doubt. You must not make yourself uneasy, my 
dear ; he is expected to return shortly," was the only answer she 
could give ; but it scarcely seemed to allay the young wife's 
prophetic fears, all along taken for delirium. She heard her 
exploit commented on, and merely remarked, " God gave me 
strength," apparently unconscious she had done aught more than 
common. And while she seemed to listen placidly to her visitor, 
her ear was straining for another sound. 

As Whitefoot 's hoofs became audible, a smile irradiated her 
face. '* Oh, Madam, he is here ! he is here at last ! Sue said 
he had left me. But it's not true; it's not true I " and her eyes 
closed with a sense of satisfied calm. 

The window, opened on acount of tine Vkfi^A., \&\. Va. wiwxA. "S^ 
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was PhiVs voice she heard, and her father's ; and the tones were 
smothered. There was a short, sharp cry from below, and a sob, 
and Rosanna,. heedless of Madam Penruddocke's gently restrain- 
ing touch, raised herself in bed and whispered with gasping lips 
and bated breath, " What is that ?" 

Then, as though she had the strength of twenty women, she 
threw aside the patchwork coverlet, and, before the lady could 
bar, was on her feet, and in the doorway, hastening to resolve 
her own fears, all thought of her own condition lost in the 
absorbing fever of the moment. 

Madam Penruddocke's exclamation of alarm, as she made the 
circuit of the bed to reach Rosanna, brought Peter Beckingham 
limping upstairs, whilst the white figure tottered at the top, 
entreating piteously to be told, " What is it ? Where is he ? 
Oh ! what has happened ?" 

They got her back into her room, and into an arm-chair ; and 
then her father told her carefully and tenderly all that he knew, 
and that was merely the bare fact of enlistment. 

She did not faint ; she did not scream. Her mind had borne 
an unimagined tension since the night of the fire ; and now the 
worst was known the strain was relaxed. But if her face had 
been white before, its pallor grew unearthly. Her blue lips 
shaped the words, ** Tell me all ; tell me the worst. God will 
enable me to bear it." 

** It may be better than you think," suggested Madam Pen- 
ruddocke, kindly. ** There may be time to pay the smart." 

Peter shook his head in doubt. By this time the chamber 
was crowded. Dame Wilton, her eyes red and her sobs repressed, 
was one of the foremost, Philip following on her heels. Then 
the commotion overhead drew up the young ladies, half afraid 
of intrusion ; and lastly, old Betty, awakened to a consciousness 
of something unusual, gathered little Joe-Peter in her arms, 
and peered over other shoulders. Only Susan did not show 
her face. 

Madam Penruddocke's inquiry was negatived by Philip, who 
related, with much bitterness, how Jesse had been entrapped. 

As he named Gilbert Tempest, old Betty burst forth with a 
torrent of abuse and invective not to be repeated, and would 
have dropped the infant had not Miss Maynard darted forward 
and caught him in her arms. The whole scene and action was 
beyond the child's comprehension ; he struggled in the strange 
clasp and roared for release. 

The child's cry in all piobaibility saved the mother',s brain. 
Her ^TBt token of conscioxxaiiesa ^^'a ^^ «Y^\fcTi'«v<^\i <i\V<st ^rms 
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for the child, and as he nestled to her breast, a tear rolled down 
her cheek on his face. 

" God be gracioQs, and spare my boy ; he is all I have now !" 
she was heard to murmur. 

*' Nay, Rosanna, you are too desponding. And you, young 
man, speak without due reflection,** interposed Madam Penrud- 
docke loftily, urged thereto by Philip's denunciation of the army 
as a body of cut-throats. " The profession of arms is ancient 
and honourable. I am proud to say I have three sons serving 
their king. I esteem it an honour, and I give them willingly." 

"May be so," quoth Prudence; "but I have not given my 
sons wUlingly, and circumstances alters cases. Gentlevolk and 
plain varmers bean't altogether tha zame volk." 

Rosanna, to the surprise of all, stopped further controversy, 
saying, ** Mother, it is no use arguing. We must bear our lot 
with fortitude, trust God and make the best of it," and back her 
head went in the chair, and her eyes closed wearily, as if to 
protest against intrusion on her sorrow. 

Then Madam Penruddocke, who felt as though they had been 
involuntary intruders on a private affliction, led the way to her 
carriage. 

No sooner had the carriage rolled away than with a sharp, 
"Wheer's Zue? I've an account ta settle wi' her," Philip, to 
the amazement of his mother and Peter (who had almost emptied 
his snu£[-box in his agitation), darted into the kitchen, and from 
the kitchen to the dairy, thence to the cow-sheds and the 
poultry-yard, but never a flutter of her skirt or an echo of her 
decisive foot could he hear. 

Studious, yielding, undemonstrative Philip seemed endued 
with a new being ; his exasperation at the cruel treachery of 
Susan had reached its climax. In his excitement he laid bare 
the trusted domestic's last malicious acts (as he understood 
them), the suppression of Jesse's letter, and his last message ; 
and then a wave of self-reproach passed over him. 

" I wur a vool ta trust that sarpent Zue ! I saw tha good 
woman Jesse sent, with my own eyes, and was half inclined ta 
follow her, for somehow my mind misgave me. Had I been 
master I'd have turned Zue out two years ago. Only let me 
catch her, that's all I" 

The letter, as the reader knows, never left the hands of the 
dragoons, and sharp-witted Susan had not waited for upbraid- 
ings. She had evidently prepared for the catastrophe, for all 
her finery had disappeared with her. 

Sorely was Dame Wilton tried ioi \i«t ct^^xiXs^i^ . ^Ssv ^^i^fc 
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of repeated warnings, she had forborne to dismiss her energetic 
handmaid; and now that she had lost son and servant both, 
her self-reproaches were bitter indeed. 

Little did Philip consider how sore a nerve he touched when 
he said : ** And I firmly believe that well was left uncovered 
a-purpose. Did zhe ever forget it avore there was a child ta 
fall in?" 



CHAPTER XXX. 

LOVE AND DUTY. 



The demands of farm-life are more imperative than grief. 
Have the cows been milked ? Have the pigs been fed ? Have 
the beasts been foddered ? were not mere questions to ask and 
answer, but duties not to be neglected, though sons and servants 
fled. 

It was a trying occasion for Prudence. Not until now had 
she known how much she was dependent upon others. And 
not until now had she known or felt the value of her youngest 
son. Sue*s energy and activity had been always appreciated ; 
now she was doubly missed, not only in the work she did, but the 
noise she made ; and now that Rosanna required attention, and 
there was no skilled supervisor on the farm save herself, Prudence 
was at her wits' end, and had she known the word, might have 
longed for ubiquity. She came pretty near it when she ex- 
claimed : **0h! whatever was Jesse a-doin' ta goo an' 'list? 
Theer's that com ta stack, and tha stubble ta plough, and them 
'taaties ta weed, and tha pigs and cattle and poultry ta be fed ; 
and theer's butter an' eggs fur market, and nobbody ta tak' 
them; and theer's Bosan — naay, it be no use countin' what 
wants doin', an' I cannot be in three places at once." 

**Look you, mother," said Phil quietly, "don't vret over 
what can't be helped ; and don't make yourself ill with trying 
to do three folks' work. Betty Colt here would take tha butter 
an' eggs ta market vor yo, and get as good a price as Zue." 

** Well, Phil, I daresay her might, but I dam't zend zhe ta 
'Vizes while that wicked Liftenant Tempest be theer. Her 
would vorget butter and eggs, and get put in tha stocks wi' her 
crazy tongue, poor thing ! And I caan't zpare zhe ; her minds 
little Peter, and helps tha clerk ta take care of Rosanna, an' he 
ca&n't be here ta-marrer nor Zunday." 

fiend JittJe Peter upstairs, moVJ^et," wsL%%«e5^^^\i^\:^\**U^ 
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little winnin' ways may keep Eosanna's heart from breakin\ 
and I don't like the looks of her bein' so quiet and resigned. 
Her be a good Christian, I know ; bat it bean't natural, and her 
so mortal fond of Jesse as her be. When Betty gos upstairs 
let her take Peter." 

Prudence did not take in the wisdom of this all at once, and 
while she pondered — ^this was during breakfast — Philip went 
on : '* If w^ can only keep 'Zanna from fretting, her will be 
downstairs in a week ; and I think if I wer ta go over ta Marl- 
borough ta-daay I might take tha eggs and butter ta market, 
and perhaps bring Bui£ Hamlen back wi' me ta help yo !" 

'^ Euth Hamlen, boy ? Whaat does a schoolmester's daughter 
know ov a varm? Whaat use 'uld her be?" quoth Prudence, 
with small appreciation of his suggestion. 

'* Well, mother," replied Philip, accustomed to rebuffs, " if 
Buth knows nothing of a farm she does of a house, and she be • 
kind and tender wi' children and sick folk " (Prudence wondered 
where he, who went so seldom to Marlborough, learned all this) ; 
" and she be Bosanna's true friend and maybe " 

There had been an unheeded shuffling overhead some time. 
Now the chamber latch was heard to lift. Philip sat nearest the 
enclosed stair. He was on his feet in a moment ; and up the 
flight in time to intercept Bosanna, who was there dressed in 
her scarlet cloak and gipsy hat, with her right foot on the first 
stair. 

" I am going to — ^my husband," she explained, in a voice so 
faint it was itself a protest. ''Jesse will want me. I mtuft 
go," she repeated, as Philip strove to urge her back. ** Yes," 
^e said, '' I know I am weak, but God will give me strength to 
do my duty." 

Just then Peter Beckingham, who had had to give old Jarvis 
his breakfast and leave him comfortable before he left home, 
entered the kitchen, and squeezing past Philip on the stair, turned 
his obedient daughter back with scarcely a word. 

'' Bosanna, dear, yo had a good mother, and she stuck to her 
home like wax ; but if I had gone like a — ^well, if I had gone off 
and 'listed for a soldier, I think she'd have said I was not worth 
running after, and would have left me to the company of my 
own choosing. She would have thought herself too good to mix 
with the riff-raff of a regiment, and " — seeing she hesitated — 
'' she would have thought again before she left her child 
behind." 

** I shall not leave him ; Betty will bring Peter." 

** My girl," said her father, " you are not iL\. \» ?X»sA. "^^-sr 
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coald you walk six miles ? Nay, you could not sit up even in 
the cart, and there is going to be a terrible thunderstorm. The 
soldiers will not leave Devizes for a week. You must try to 
get strong, and in a day or two Philip or me will drive 
you there. Corporal Milsom promised to let Philip see 
Jesse again." 

She suffered herself to be led back to her room and disrobed, 
murmuring to herself, " Corporal Milsom ! How will he take 
to Jesse? Well, he may have got over his fancy for me by 
this time ; and any way he had too good a heart to bear malice ; " 
and then, resting in her chair, she turned over and over in her 
own mind the debatable question whether her duty lay at home 
with her child or with her soldier husband ; and venturing to 
express her doubts to her father, she had a much stronger 
expression of his opinion than she expected. 

** See, Eosanna ; if Jesse had no more care for you and little 
Peter than to fling himself away, there be no call for you to 
fling yourself and your boy after him. It's two for one — ^nay, 
it's four for one you'd be sacrificing, if your old father and 
Jesse's mother count for anything. Would you take your inno- 
cent baby-boy amongst the blasphemous reprobates in a barrack 
to learn to lie, and curse, and swear, before he could read his 
horn-book ? Do you want to throw yourself in the way of 
that vile Gilbert Tempest ? There be no trouble unless we 
make it. Don't you add to ours." 

Prudence and Philip were of like mind. There was no small 
amount of exasperation mingled with their grief. 

Philip had no time to spend in argumentation ; he had a day 
of multifarious business before him. Yet ere he went he pro- 
posed that Peter Beckingham should accompany him to Devizes 
on the morrow, and obtain leave for Jesse to visit his 
wife, himself remaining as a hostage for his brother's return ; 
and he bade Eosanna write a letter to her husband, which he 
undertook to deliver. 

Notwithstanding his haste he found time to smarten himself 
up a bit, " for the credit of the family," he said to himself, as 
he combed his hair and tied his hanging neckcloth in front of the 
tiny looking-glass by the kitchen window, the real stimulant 
being consciously or unconsciously pretty Ruth Hamlen, httle 
Peter's godmother. 

The darkening clouds hung as threateningly over Silbury 

and the market cart as it did over the dry canal cutting at 

Devizes, where two men stood with pistols in their hands, 

aaticipating the awful fire oi Yieaveo.-, wi^^V^\^> ^<^^ liking 
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the louring aspect of the sky, would fain have hurried forward, 
but he had to think for others. Stopping to make an inquiry 
at the Kennet Inn, he left horse and cart standing, and by the 
time he retook his place in the cart, a sturdy man and a smart 
girl of fifteen were on their way to the farm as helpers. Next 
he found a farmer's wife at Marlborough willing to take charge 
of his mother's baskets on a commission, and had barely time 
to put Whitefoot up at an inn when the storm came down in 
its fury, pretty well drenching him before he gained the school- 
master's abode. 

Two years previous Euth Hamlen would have held up her 
hands and laughed at his plight; but now, as she saw the 
heavy rain discharge itself from his three-cornered hat in run- 
nels over his grey home-spun suit, and hang in beads from 
his dark-brown locks, she forgot her fears for the lightning, 
and lost all thought for the newly-scrubbed floor in her haste 
to see him under shelter, and brightened the fire to drying 
point with most commendable hospitality, as she endeavoured 
to proceed with preparations for dinner. 

Ruth was not, however, cast in the stem mould of Susan 
Bodman ; and as flash succeeded flash, and the artillery of 
heaven shook the earth until the house rocked, natural timidity 
asserted itself — a cry broke from her lips, her hands went up 
to her face, and her slight frame shrank quivering with terror. 

This was niore than tender-hearted Philip could stand. Cross- 
ing the kitchen, as gently as though he were consoling a child, 
he gathered her within the shelter of his arm, hiding her 
eyes against his breast, oblivious of his own damp garments in 
his desire to strengthen and support her. 

** Hide yor head there, dear fluth, an' don't you be afraid. 
The hand that makes the thunderbolt can control it. But it 
beean't a thunderbolt, our Passin says. It be tha lightbolt, and 
tha thunder be only the noise ov the lightnin'. Yo be not afraid 
ov a noise, be yo, Ruth ?" 

His theory was new to Ruth, though she was a schoolmaster's 
child. Country schoolmasters were not as a rule advanced in 
science and philosophy. Franklin's discovery was comparatively 
recent, and she listened to his exposition almost as much awed 
by his superior information as by the reverberating peals which 
caused her to cling in trembling confidence to Philip. 

Was his lore too shallow, or had he overlooked the electric 
current which might pass from heart to heart, yet wake no 
warning thunder, as he held her close, thinking only how to atUL 
her trembling and allay her fears, uiicoiiadou^ \)dl^'C\i\%^<^^^ 
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sinking to a lower key, or that there was aught of danger in the 
subtle influence stealing over him ? 

Nor did she. Her terror of the storm overpowered everything 
but fear and the sense of protection Philip's friendly arm 
afforded. But after a time, though terror held her fast, her 
maidenly perceptions woke to consciousness that only the arm 
of love should so enfold a woman, and she released herself, only 
to be driven back by a crash which seemed to bring earth and 
sky together. 

Her father had not come home ; their little handmaid had taken 
refuge in the dark cellar. The storm still held its course, and 
these young people, who had met but at intervals, yet had been 
drawn by some strange affinity closer at every meeting, with only 
that uneasy sense of satisfaction when together which hardly 
creates a void in absence, under the awful silence of the storm 
were maturing in that knowledge which is not always pleasure. 

As the blue flame lit the kitchen, danced on the bright knives 
and two-pronged forks, and played on the polished fire-irons, to 
leave the room in darkness and overwhelming dissonance, Buth 
screamed aloud, then clung to Philip as though he were her only 
safeguard. And then his hand stole soothingly over her glossy 
curls, and stooping to whisper, his lips came down almost upon 
her forehead. 

But swifter than a lightning flash the consciousness of his new 
responsibilities broke upon him, he raised his head with an effort, 
and the repression of that kiss sealed love in his heart deeper, 
stronger far than if he had yielded to the pitiful momentary 
impulse ; and his murmured " Courage, Ruth, courage !" was 
addressed as much to himself as to her. 

Surely she was conscious of some war in his heart, as in the 
elements ; for now in the lull that followed that mighty peal, 
she withdrew herself from his arms with a shy apology for self- 
forgetfulness in the extremity of her terror, and a succession of 
blushful excuses for her timidity, every one of which went with 
a pang to Philip's heart ; for whilst he longed to clasp her to 
his breast, and tell her that he loved her, he was taking himself 
to task for yielding to a selfish emotion which involved the 
happiness of another, whilst misfortune and trouble were brood- 
ing over the farm, and his elder brother's responsibilities were 
thrown on his unskilled hands. 

He was glad when Buth called her young domestic firom her 

retreat in i£e cellar ; and still better satisfied when the school- 

master came in, shaking himself like a water-dog in the passage, 

and aaked for his dinner witVi i3cie \ai"^«AACtia^ ^1 ^ ^ss^^ ^''^a^* 
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Somehow the long fast had not improved the appetites of either 
Ruth or Philip, and on Mr. Hamlen's. observation she pleaded 
the fright she had had, he his haste to depart with an answer to 
his mother's message. 

Of course he had to lay bare that painful sore of Jesse's 
enlistment ; but he did it with tender touch, screening his brother 
as carefully as might be. He had no need, however, to say 
more than that he had been entrapped by Gilbert Tempest, to 
arouse the sympathy and indignation of Mr. Hamlen. 

**ril believe any rascality of that fellow. I caught the 
jack-a-napes prowling about this place, and besetting the path 
of Ruth, and I gave him such a drubbing he won't forget in a 
hurry." 

" Serve him right !" jerked out Philip with a flushing brow. 

Was not even dainty Ruth Hamlen sacred from his unholy 
wooing ? 

Spare Ruth to comfort Rosanna, and help his mother ? 
Certainly ! She should come either by the carrier or the coach. 
Philip's philosophy was not put to the proof of a tete-a-tete 
ride that afternoon. Pretty little Ruth, less coquettish than 
when we made her acquaintance at Rosanna's wedding, feeling 
a flutter at her heart, which did not subside with the tempest, 
was not sorry to have time to still its tell-tale beatings ere she 
came under the keen scrutiny of Philip's mother. 

Work in the wheelwright's shed demanded immediate attention ; 
work on the farm needed labour and supervision ; but Philip 
must leave his orders unexecuted, and Prudence must trust the 
stacking of her wheat to Sam, and Roger the new hand, for Philip 
must drive Peter over to Devizes in the morning to ease the 
aching heart of the widowed wife, and, if possible, bring her 
repentant husband back for forgiveness and farewell. 

She had a tear-blotted letter ready for them. Prudence had 
filled a wallet with sundry articles for her truant son, and Peter 
suggested that his grandson had better be taken also, in case 
Gilbert Tempest should deny their petition. 

** And like enough, dame ; he be wicked enough for anything. 
At all events we can give Jesse the letter, and his clean linen 
and some money, and let him kiss his boy before he goes." 

They had calculated contingencies and disappointment, but 
no disappointment so sad as the reality. 

When the mud -bespattered cart, after plunging into ruts and 
tilting over stones, was drawn by miry Whitefoot into Devizes 
about eleven o'clock, they found to their dismay that the only 
soldiers in the town were the diagoon^. k ^c^wsi ^ N^^ 
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Pelican, with many a nod and wink, told how the gay " Liftenant *' 
had " got his comb cut " in a duel over a recruit he had 'listed 
underhand, and supposed he did not dare to show his face 
again in 'Vizes, since he had sent his men marching, and gone 
off himself in a po'chay' with a strapping free-spoken young 
woman as called herself Zuzan Bodman, and who said they were 
going to be married. 

Sad in all respects was the return journey. The child, 
growing weary, began to cry, and even Peter had no spirit to 
soothe the little one. 

At Beckhampton smithy they alighted, and homely Mrs. Malin 
having fed the boy, lulled him to sleep, unaware of what was 
passing in the smithy, till her brawny son rushed into the house, 
and dropping into a chair, laid his arms on a table and his 
head upon them, sobbing like a child ; but was not, like a child, 
to be comforted. 

Jim had set his honest heart on Susan, though she had played 
fast and loose with him — encouraged and scorned him alter- 
nately ; and when at last she began to fear that the gallant officer 
had gone never to return, and so became suddenly gracious to 
Jim, giving her promise to marry him at Martinmas, he never 
doubted her faith for one instant, but set about to provide a 
home for her away from his father's roof- tree. 

Did ever Jim Malin's sledge-hammer deal a more crushing blow 
than Susan Bodman had dealt on the malleable metal of his 
heart ? It was not only that she had broken faith with him, 
but that she was utterly unworthy, false to all trusts, and that 
he had humbled himself to the very dust before her in spite of 
the cautions of every true friend he had. 

Leave him with his mother. She who dried his infant tears 
should alone witness their outburst in manhood. And let us 
hope that he has Christian ballast to keep the good ship Jim 
Mahn afloat. 

It must not be supposed that Philip turned out of his way 
merely to be the bearer of evil tidings. A week previously he 
had pitched upon Jim's younger brother as a likely youth for an 
apprentice. He had gone to the smithy to state his want of an 
assistant, and make an offer to teach his trade to Bob — explana- 
tion was a matter of course. 

At first the blacksmith laughed at the proposition. ** Whoy, 
yo dunno mean ta zaay as yo be agoin ta carry on tha vayther's 
trade by yor own self — a boy hardly nineteen ! I zaay, Jim !" 
— ^but Jim had disappeared. 

** An dun yo think as annybody '11 trust yo wi' good work?" 
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he continued ; " though I know you hev a good headpiece ov 
your own," he added as an afterthought. 

** I mean to try, Mr. MaHn ; and, with the help of God, I 
hope to succeed." 

** Well, Phil, Try's a good beast, and if Bob be willin', and 
my dame doan't zaay naay. Bob shall try with thee. What 
dost zaay, Bob ?" 

Bob, a square-built lad, rising sixteen, gave an unqualified 
assent; and the following Monday saw him as busy at the 
wheelwright's forge as though he were an old hand. In fact, so 
many of the boy's leisure hours had been spent there working 
for amusement, that Phil had shown the value of his own head- 
piece in choosing him. 

Ruth Hamlen was at the farm when the cart brought back its 
dispiriting load of disappointment. She had already helped 
Dame Wilton to bring her daughter-in-law downstairs, and 
placed her in a sheltered comer near the window, where the 
sweet scent of thyme, lavender, and mignonette came in and 
made the kitchen odorous, whilst the clustering vine-leaves and 
ripening grapes tempered the light to her weary eyes. It might 
have been the Sabbath, so strange a quiet overhung the &rm. 
There was no hammering, or chipping, or sawing from the shed ; 
no noisy rattle of pots or pails from the dairy, no clashing of 
pattens on the brick floor ; no sharp incisive voice to break the 
calm. Susan had gone, and noise had gone with her. 

And with her, too, had gone the fetters from Betty Colt ; Sue's 
stinging tongue and flashing eye had cowed the poor old creature ; 
now she bustled about, alert and willing, ready to lend a hand 
whenever a hand was wanted, with no sign of dotage or im- 
becility. But neither Ruth Hamlen, nor Betty, nor the little 
handmaid Philip had provided could take Sue's place in the dairy, 
so Prudence had her work cut out. 

** I hope to be able to relieve you of the milking and butter- 
making in a day or two, mother," said Rosanna ; and though 
Prudence answered, ** You'll have to grow strong first," she 
took the speech as indicative of her daughter-in-law's resignation 
to remain at home on the farm. 

When the young wife's letter was brought back, and all chance 
of communication with Jesse cut off, they thought she would 
have fainted again ; but no. Her head sank back, her lip 
quivered, and a solitary tear rolled down her cheek ; but with 
an effort she gulped down her emotions, and Ruth, who stood 
close by her chair, heard her murmur faintly, " Forgive my 
rebellion, Lord ! It is thy will, and I submit." 
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And hers was no puling submission. She did not add 
her own burden to the burden of others, but soon as she 
was able went about her household ways with composure 
free from gloom. " If I have a bitter cup to drink I need not 
add its bitterness to the draught of others/* she said to herself, 
'* and the sun may shine through a rift in the clouds ere long/* 

The first faint gleam came about a month later in a letter from 
her husband, dated from Salisbury, the head-quarters of the 62nd 
Foot, telling his whereabouts, and, what was more, his unfailing 
love and remembrance of her and her boy. It was a letter 
written in anguish and repentance, but he said his punishment 
was greater than his error ; that but for Corporal Milsom his 
life would be unendurable, the villain who had plotted to enslave 
him heaping every petty indignity upon him that malice and 
military law permitted. The lieutenant had been ordered away 
on recruiting service, or that letter could never have been written. 
There were men, he said, who had been driven by necessity to 
enlist, and to these the .exchange from homeless famine made 
the soldier's life glorious ; but to one who left a comfortable 
home, friends, and freedom for its short commons, loose 
associates, and bondage, the chains were galling. Nevertheless 
he hoped to become reconciled to his lot in time as others had 
done, and would endeavour to do his duty to king and country 
bravely, in spite of his malicious enemy. The letter held 
instructions for Philip, and messages to mother and friends. 
There was also a postscript dictated by John Milsom to the effect 
that for Eosanna's sake he would be a friend to her husband so 
long as he deserved it. 

The letter was answered — and then followed a blank, 
unbroken by word or sign ; and only the vital religion which was 
part of her life enabled Rosanna to bear her desolation without 
repining. 

Long before even that letter came, Ruth Hamlen had gone 
back to Marlborough a thoughtful maiden, trembling with alter- 
nate hope and fear, perplexing and torturing herself to determine 
whether the Philip who soothed her so tenderly and the Philip 
who had never a moment to spare from his work in the shed 
or on the land were one and the same ; whether she had 
mistaken the source of his caresses in her foolish terror, or 
had shocked his notions of propriety by clinging to him so 
readily. He had never called her "dear Ruth" sines, had 
seemed to avoid being alone with her ; and yet she had caught 
him looking wistfully at her when unobserved. Ah ! if she only 
knew I II she could only teW "^NVxeVket \ifc Vsn^^V^x ^t not ; nay, 
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if she could only tell that he did not despise her weakness, she 
would be at peace — or she thought so. But oh ! the wearing 
pain of these doubts and perplexities, mingled with the shame of 
giving to him unasked, unsought, the love she had denied to the 
solicitations of townsmen who would look down on his home- 
spun suit and mock his homely speech; for the pretty little 
daughter of the schoolmaster, be it said, had not reached eighteen 
without enthralling suitors more honourable than Gilbert 
Tempest. 

She had lost her own heart in the barn at Silbury, and not 
having found it again had none to give in exchange when wooers 
came. Mr. Hamlen was in no hurry to part with her, and only 
hoping that she was not capricious, said there was ** plenty of 
time, plenty of time ; Ruth was young enough to wait." 

Something in the aspect of Philip and Rui£ on the afternoon 
of the thunderstorm had impressed the quiet schoolmaster with 
the notion that Ruth's hour had come ; but when Ruth 
returned home with no other escort than Peter Beckingham, 
he came to the conclusion that the girl's explanation about her 
fright at the thunder was a true one — unless — and the sudden 
depression of his ** lively cricket " made him think so — there 
had been a lover's quarrel ; but when time went by, and Ruth 
spent Christmas at the farm, and yet no more was seen of 
Philip, his shrewdness was at fault, and he gave conjecture a 
holiday. 

How little do their elders know of the struggles in young 
hearts, those hearts which wrap the mantle round the fox 
and let it gnaw their vitals ! Never was temptation stronger 
than when Philip had the girl, on whom he had set his first 
afi'ections, sheltering within his arms, her head upon his breast, 
his lips within a hand's-breadth of her brow, and yet allowed 
duty to draw him back with painful pincers. 

It was not for him to win the love of that fair young creature, 
when many years of anxious toil must elapse before he could ask 
her to share his home, or make a home for her to share. 

It was for him to supply the loss of Jesse to his mother, 
and Rosanna, and the boy, so far as his age and capacity would 
permit. These responsibilities were thrust upon him ; it was 
not for him to burden himself with fresh ones. It was not for 
him to wrong that sweet confiding maid by winning her young 
heart, then wearing it away with lingering years of waiting. 
The thought which came in a flash was but the instantaneous 
perception ; it was reasoned and argued out when hammer, and 
saw and adze were at work ; and the favry-likfe ^^xix^ ^c^lC\si% \si. 
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and out the house so lightly, or gambolling with little Pet^r so 
playfully, made him set his teeth together to hold his resolution 
in, and grasp his tools the firmer lest he should throw them down 
and clasp the lissom waist instead, and for a moment's joy pay 
with life-long regret. 

So he held aloof and wrought till the big beads dropped from 
his brow, and — ^fashioning a wheel he fashioned a life, strong to 
bear the ruts and rubs of the road, and do good service. 

How hard he fought only those who have been so tried can 
tell ; and how earnestly he prayed for strength only the recording 
angel knows. 

Prudence, superintending her farm with the energy and deci- 
sion of a man, saw nothing of this inner strife ; he ** was a good 
boy," she said, ** and bade fair to be as brave a man as Jesse in 
time ;'* and that was all her commendation. But Eosanna, 
having keener insight, looked deeper, and gratefully honoured the 
brother-in-law, who thus locked up his own heart that his hands 
and head might be free to work for others. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

VICTORY AND DEFEAT. 



Glory ! Shall we write the word in large or small characters, as 
we briefly summarise events over which its black and crimson 
flag floated far and wide over land and sea, to be fought for and 
claimed in many climes and many tongues ? 

Glory ! The glorious armament about which France had 
vapoured so long, and on which disaffected Ireland had depended 
until hope grew sick and died, and with it the insurrection, at last 
— shrunk to three frigates — sailing into Killala Bay, poured on 
the devoted shores of the turbulent island the marvellous invad- 
ing force of nine hundred men. Nine hundred men ! Not many 
for an invading amy ; but for a sacrificial offering quite nine 
hundred too many. The naval squadron might be small for its 
destination, surely it was large enough for its destiny. How, 
and by whom, shall " Glory " be written over Ireland's three 
months' rebellion of '98 ? 

Glory ! Did the peaks and crags of Switzerland echo and 
reverberate the word when Republican France, under the 
specious promise of freedom and protection, poured its fierce 
hordes of desperadoes down through unguarded mountain 
passes on the hapless towns and villages to bum, destroy, and 
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pillage ? How reads posterity the word as it was carved indelib ly 
upon the Bernese Alps in '98 ? 

Glory ! How was it written in Rome and Naples by these 
same sanguinary scribes ? 

How was it written on the walls of Alexandria ? Was it not 
in the blood of men and maidens, mothers and babes ? 

How was it written beneath the shadow of Egyptian 
Pyramids, when the Mamelukes were swept from the face of 
the earth? 

Glory ! What do the waters washing from the Nile into 
Aboukir's Bay know of it? Was it the thunderous echo of 
Glory that was heard thirty miles away, was tliat written on 
the sky in flame when the flag-ship U Orient exploded, and 
only fragments of a fleet saw the morning light ? Or was it 
not rather seen hovering like a halo round the deck of the 
Victory J when was issued the command to ** save the wounded 
And drowning ?" 

The word was writ large enough in illuminations from one 
end of England to the other ; ay, even when behind the candle- 
lit windows, wives and mothers mourned their wounded and 
their dead. Did not infatuated mobs smash windows darkened 
by poverty and grief? 

There were bonfires in the Wilderness and Vineyard of 
Fyfield Manor ; a sheep was killed and roasted, ale and cider 
kegs were broached, and the village was alive with rejoicing 
for the glorious victory of the Nile. 

It was a glorious victory to Madam Penruddocke, for had 
not her sailor son escaped unhurt and a lieutenant's epaulet 
dropped upon the shoulder of the young midshipman ? There 
were tears somewhere for the maimed corpse from which that 
epaulet fell, but they did not put out one candle or extinguish 
one lamp alight in honour of his successor, and of Nelson. 

The Manor House was all ablaze with light, not only on its 
outer sides or its Elizabethan front, but in the inner quadrangle 
devoted to servants and domestic offices. The oak-panelled boudoir 
of Madam Penruddocke, on the ground floor, overlooked the 
bowling-green and a long vista of green garden-path beyond, 
broken by an ancient sun-dial, and terminating where the 
Wilderness began. It was not a large room, but it had four 
entrances — one to the square hall and grand staircase ; one 
opposite, which did double duty as door and window, gave 
access to the smooth bowling-green and grounds ; whilst on 
either hand a door, commonly closed, opened, the one into the 
blue drawing-room, having the same verdant aspect as the 
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boudoir, the other to the long, yellow drawing-room, from the 
deep, narrow windows of which King Charles might have looked 
out on the great gate, and the drive, and the trim flower-beds, 
when he was the guest of the Wyndhams, much as Madam 
Penruddocke's guests might look out on the celebration night, 
when the three rooms were thrown open en suite, and the trees 
were radiant with the vari-coloured blooms of illumination lamps. 

For more than a week Mrs. Head's talents had been taxed to 
the uttermost. It was her ambition to make the ball and its 
supper stand out in the annals of the house, and never had she 
had less intelligent coadjutors. The cook was well enough as a 
cook, but who should assist her in the niceties of arrangement, 
or of confections for the table ? If she wanted to make a ** float- 
ing island," or a ** hen's nest," or to spin gold or silver webs to 
cover sweetmeats, or to make a Temple of Victory — who was 
there to lend her a hand ? Martha Neate, Madam's own maid, 
was busy enough within the limits of her own province. The new 
cook pertinently asked the housekeeper " how she had formerly 
managed on grand occasions." *' Ah !" sighed the housekeeper, 
**I had my niece Kosanna with me in those days." 

" Then you had best have your niece Rosanna with you again, 
if she be so vastly clever !" answered the other smartly. 

** Ah ! but she be married now," replied Mrs. Head, quitting 
the hot kitchen for her own exclusive territory, the still-room, 
whence through a supervising window she kept in order the men 
and maids in the adjoining servants' hall. 

Cook's suggestion worked like barm in her brain, and ere the 
day was out, Thomas Davis, a young gardener, was despatched 
by Mrs. Head to her brother- in-law with the suggestion that ** the 
grand doings might 'liven up Rosanna if she could be prevailed 
upon to come to Fyfield and help her over the ball-supper." 

Rosanna saw through her aunt's diplomacy, but she was not 
one to hang back when she could step forward to oblige others. 
The working equilibrium had been restored on the farm. Peter, 
nothing loth, had gone back to his bench, and assiduously 
cleared away an accumulation of cobblery and shoemaking. 
Betty Colt had been found equal to standing in Devizes market 
with the eggs and butter, and though she occasionally did a 
little peripatetic wandering with a basket on her own account, 
was gradually settling down with the Wiltons, now that she was 
no longer set aside as useless or imbecile, though, alack, her wits 
were never more in her own keeping. However, she was a most 
devoted nurse to Joe-Peter, as he was by this time invariably 
called, and Rosanna had little hesitation in leaving her darling in 
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her hands and those of his grandmother, whose last charge to 
Kosanna was, ** Don't ee vorget ta ax if theer be anny news of 
our Tom or Jesse ; perhaps the captain or Madam may have 
heerd. I be martal veered wi' all thic vighting." 

Alas ! for the simphcity of Dame Wilton ! What should 
Captain Penruddocke know of the privates in any regiment save 
his own ? — what should Madam have heard of a solitary seaman 
of the thousands afloat, even though she had herself a son in 
Nelson's fleet ? 

With sad assent Bosanna mounted the pillion behind Thomas 
Davis, and drew the hood of her scarlet cloak well over head and 
face, more to shield her brimming eyes from observation than 
from dust ; for was not memory alive on every road they 
traversed ? 

The sun was setting and the rooks were wheeling home or 
dropping down to their nests in the tall elms at either end of the 
Vineyard as they turned its elevated comer sharply, jogging 
down the picturesque lane under the overarching trees to the 
gate where Jesse had so frequently dismounted and lingered in 
their courting days. 

As the young gardener helped her to alight, something in the 
aspect of the sky, or of the season — ^for yellow leaves were float- 
ing lazily to the ground already spangled over — something 
reminded her of the time when she had looked up the lane after 
her lover with the first forebodings of his military yearnings, and 
she was glad in the general bustle to enter at the back door and 
cross the passage to her aunt's room unobserved. This return to 
the Manor House seemed to her like coming home — ^with a 
difference. 

She found her aunt seated on a low stool before a glowing fire 
in the still-room, spinning a golden basket, and as the molten 
sugar trickled down the blade of her knife, and was drawn thence 
in glittering threads, requiring all her attention, she simply 
accepted a kiss from the niece she had not seen for many months, 
without turning her hot face round. 

*'Be that you, Rosanna? Well, I'm glad you're here. Go 
and take your things off, and make haste back to take my place 
— I'm well-nigh roasted. All's well at home, I suppose, by your 
coming?" 

It was so like Mrs. Head to think of herself chiefly, that 
Eosanna made no comment, but retired, as bidden. But her 
own intuitive perception of fitness led her, before returning to 
the still-room and Mrs. Head's stool in front of the fire, to pay 
her respects first to Madam Penruddocke and her good daughters. 
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To her surprise, on enter ing the long drawing-room, she found, 
seated in the comer of one of the large sofas, as though she had 
never left it, Miss Maynar d's aunt ; and when Madam's cordial 
greeting and kind inquiries for the family at the farm, not for- 
getting the recruit, drew to a close, sprightly Miss MiUicent 
herself put down her embroider}^ and with a pleasant nod of 
recognition, asked with thoughtless freedom how her husband 
liked the life of a soldier by this time. 

Eosanna's heart gave a great bound, and felt as though it 
would burst ; but no answer was forthcoming. 

Madam Penruddocke, observant of her quivering lips, came 
thoughtfuUy between the deserted wife and her playful interro- 
gator, whose only trouble in life was the valetudinarianism of 
her aunt, and with a kindly word of thanks for prompt service, 
dismissed the housekeeper's niece. 

But no sooner had the door closed than Madam, with a grace 
which robbed reproof of its severity, suggested caution to Miss 
Maynard in dealing with hidden wounds ; and thus the enlistment 
of Jesse became the topic of conversation long after Eosanna 
had re-trod the corridors back to the still-room. 

Miss Elizabeth, fresh from the garden, met her as she 
crossed the antlered entrance hall with a kindly greeting, 
but the careless question of Miss Majmard had brought 
such a painful flood of remembrance and anguish to overwhelm 
Eosanna, that she was glad to find herself seated in front of the 
fire spinning loaf-sugar into golden webs, that she might com- 
mune with its glow and her own burning heart unquestioned. 

The night of the ball came, serene and starry, and with it an 
influx of fashionable and distinguished guests, though Madam's 
eldest son had gathered round himself at Compton Chamberlain a 
loyal group of friends, and the only male representative of the loyal 
Penruddockes there to do the houours of the Manor House was 
Captain Thomas. He was quite equal to the occasion. Military 
command had added to his years all that was necessary to impress 
the tenantry with his own views of loyalty and glory, as he 
moved amongst them and discoursed fluently and affably on his 
favourite themes, the while the bonfires blazed and hospitality 
set their hearts aglow. Still he was young enough and hand- 
some enough to make feminine hearts palpitate beneath those 
scant bodices of gauze and satin in the ball-room as he gallantly 
selected his partner for minuet or cotillion, his tightly-fitting 
uniform displaying his figure as surely as did the gracefully 
elaborate dance steps oi the ipeno^, Xet did he move from 
group to group and withstand tYie 'b^itei'^ ol ^m\\^% ^>sA ^S5si^^% 
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as heart-whole as those fair sisters of his, who smiled on all 
alike and laughed at love. 

Madam Penruddocke, in blue velvet, gracious yet regal as a 
queen, formed a striking contrast to the poor invalid who 
watched the gay scene from amidst the sofa cushions, well 
pleased to find that her blythesome niece and her gallant 
dragoon could tear themselves away from the intricacies of 
the dance and the fascinations of the music to chat awhile 
with her, and quiz the throng, which, as the merry maiden 
laughingly remarked, **was wonderfully unanimous, consider- 
ing its elements were so opposed. " 

** Explain," said Major Langley, regarding her as though any 
explanation from lips so charming would be charming too. 

**Does not the party resolve itself into the apostles of peace 
and the disciples of war? Array the military uniforms against 
the black coats, and I think you will match them pretty fairly." 

** And what of the feminine element ?" asked Major Langley ; 
" yourself and your fair friends ?" 

** Allies and partizans — to a woman," was the laughing reply. 

"Not so fast, Millicent," spoke a voice at her elbow. "I 
plead exemption. Unless the cleric be a scholar, I disown him." 

The speaker was Miss Laetitia Penruddocke, whose double- 
skirted dress of white transparent muslin was enwreathed with 
natural flowers of her sister's rearing. 

*' My dear," said Miss Maynard, in a wondering undertone, 
with an arch expression on her face, ** I fancied the Kev. 
William Burrell had bound you as a devotee to the pulpit stairs." 

"Hush!" in a whisper, with a shrug of the shoulders. "I 
have given the Rev. William his quietus this evening on the 
green, under the illuminated arch. He looked blue and green 
and all colours, but I daresay it was the reflection of the lamps.'* 

**Ah, my dear, you will be conquered some day," replied 
Millicent, with a merry twinkle in her eye. 

"I think not, my dear; wedlock is not imperative, and I 
prefer freedom." 

This was spoken openly, and the major was about to take up 
the ball, when Mrs. Majmard said she was fatigued, and would 
retii-e to her room. 

With her right hand resting on a crutched stick, her left on 
Major Langley's arm, she slowly passed out of the long drawing- 
room, to be surrendered to her maid and Millicent at the foot of 
the wide oak staircase, Millicent promising to retmn speedily 
to her lover. 

Miss Majnard and her aunt occupied \k^ ^^xsia ^'ksNxs^sc^-', 
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and at Fyfield, King Charles's room, situated immediately above 
the long yellow- drawing-room, was always reserved for them. 

There were ghostly legends attached to the room, and 
not every guest had nerve to brave them ; but neither 
Mrs. Maynard nor her niece had an atom of superstition, and 
they slept peaceably, in spite of Lady Hungerford or the martyred 
king, or all the phantoms ignorance or artifice had set as guards 
upon the chamber — the best chamber in the Manor House. 

Your ghost has generally the taste to choose comfortable 
quarters. The stately four-post bed was so thickly curtained 
and draped with dark blue cloth, heavily embroidered with 
coloured silks, the original tints of which had to be conjectured, 
as to keep out intrusive light, and make sleep more somno- 
lent. There were high-backed chairs elaborately carved, tapestry 
covered couches regal in device and carving, a tall Venetian 
glass between the windows above the dressing-table, where 
a more modem swing-glass of reversed proportions also 
reflected fire and candles, furniture and faces — faces of King 
Charles the Martyr, and his martyred adherents (Colonel John 
Penruddocke amongst the rest), quaintly engraved and quaintly 
framed in black ; faces of bygone Hungerfords, looking out of 
their oval -gilt frames almost as lifelike as the living faces which 
came and went, yet left no memory of their coming on the 
surface of the glass. The open fireplace had been closed in and 
furnished with a grate as quaint as the china on the tall mantel- 
shelf, painted a pinky hue to match the panelling. 

I have omitted two articles of furniture : one a spacious, soft, 
high-backed sofa, parallel with the foot of the bed, and opposite 
to the looking-glasses ; another, a curious cabinet of rare wood, 
opposite to the fire-place and consequently between the windows 
and door. This cabinet was commonly reported to contain a 
treasure of some kind concealed within an undiscovered secret 
drawer. 

There had been a small fire in the grate, but the wood had 
smouldered almost to ashes, and if the snufl'ers on the dressing- 
table had been applied to the wax candles in the tall silver 
candlesticks, they might have given a better light. 

Mrs. Maynard had not undressed, but lay on the great sofa 
lightly covered with a knitted rug, and between contemplating 
the portrait of Lord Hungerford and the prospect of her 
beloved niece's marriage, had sunk into a dreamy torpor on the 
borderland of sleep, to which the music below contributed. 

The bonfires were dying down, the peasantry straggling 
homewards, the lamps amongst the trees closing their coloured 
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eyes, one by one ; the pigeons, which had kept a constant 
flutter all the evening were hovering over the great pigeon- 
house as if they thought time had made a mistake, and 
like two turtle-doves, Major Langley and MiUicent were billing 
and cooing in the open air close to the glass door of 
Madam Penruddocke's boudoir, he pressing her to name an 
early day for their union, when to their horror the sounds of 
music and dancing and the jingling of glasses were over- 
powered by shrieks and screams from within. There was a 
breathless pause, a hurried rush of many feet up the wide stair- 
case. The sound of scuffling drew the throng to King Charles's 
room. 

The cabinet-doors stood open ; on the floor lay Mrs. Maynard 
in a swoon and bleeding ; and at the wide-open window farthest 
from the door Rosanna Wilton was seen holding fast by a man 
who had the butt-end of a pistol uplifted to strike. 

It fell, but on her wrist ; her grasp relaxed, the man clinging 
to the great vine swung himself upon the stone wheatsheaf on 
the wall above the deserted garden door, and disappeared in the 
labyrinth of walls and foliage, before pursuers, taking ordinary 
avenues for egress, were half-way to the spot. 

Fortunately, amongst the guests a medical practitioner was at 
hand to restore Mrs. Maynard and dress her wounds, which at 
first threatened to be serious. 

Millicent was frantic with grief, blaming herself for leaving her 
dear aunt alone ; Major Langley doubly absorbed in the restora- 
tion of the aunt and allaying the grief of the niece ; and in the 
general confusion and multitudinous questionings, Kosanna, 
after telling how she was attracted to the room by a faint cry as 
she was crossing the gallery, how she found the old lady in the 
act of falling beneath the blows of a sturdy ruffian, how she 
shrieked aloud, and, darting forward, had a brief struggle with 
him at the window, during which he called her by name, and 
threatened ere he struck — Rosanna was glad to escape to Mrs. 
Head's room and get her bruised and swollen wrist bathed and 
bandaged without a surgeon. 

The grounds and neighbourhood were scoured without success, 
Captain Penruddocke being foremost in the search ; a concourse 
of people had been attracted by the bonfires, therefore no one 
stranger had been remarked ; the dry ground retained no 
special footprints, and no one had observed the prolonged flutter- 
ing of the pigeons, as they had been restless all the evening ; or 
the secret of the ruffian's entrance and escape would have been 
earlier apparent. 
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All the doors had stood open ; he must have entered auda- 
ciously, passing up the grand staircase, his motive being plunder. 
Quietly he had opened the chamber door, but making some noise 
in his attempt on the cabinet (from which the pistol had been 
stolen), Mrs. Maynard, hidden by the high sofa arm, unclosed 
her eyes, saw the man reflected in the looking-glasses, and rose 
to give an alarm, to be at once struck dovni. 

The pigeon-house at Fyfield was one of a small number erected 
under a charter from James I., when pigeon-keeping was a 
privilege. It was a square building, with a red-tiled, pyramidal 
' roof, having a sort of open cap, like a small bell-tower, at its 
apex. Its construction within was singular, a narrow winding 
stairway leading to the holes where ringdoves and pigeons 
congregated by hundreds ; and the building stood within a walled 
enclosure of its own. 

Feathers strewing this enclosure led to a search within ; 
there were found at least a score of heads evidently wrung 
off by a practised hand. This might have been the work of a 
conmaon poacher ; but it happened that an amethyst necklace and 
other trinkets were missing, and that two or three of the violet 
beads were found on the steps of the pigeon-house. 

This celebration of Nelson's glorious victory was not likely to 
be forgotten ; Mi*s. Maynard, suffering more from the shock than 
her wounds, remained in a precarious state ; and Major Langley, 
being not only recalled before his leave expired, but sent on 
active service, to the indescribable terror of his betrothed, their 
marriage, of course, was postponed indefinitely. 

The Rev. William Burrell, too, carried back to Marlborough a 
remembrance of the victory in his own defeat, and his marvel 
that so splendid a woman as Lsetitia Peuruddocke should glory 
more in independence than did the slaves she had at her feet. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

IN GARRISON. 



The propaganda of French Republicanism, though carried on 
with fire and sword, over frontiers of river and mountain, was 
so rapid in its growth, that the crowned heads of Europe trembled 
for their uneasy diadems and their unsteady thrones. 

And the butcher's red cap not being considered a desirable 
substitute, either by the Lion of England or the Bear of Russia, 
the two potentates laid their wise heads together, shook 
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amicable hands on parchment, and became honourable allies for 
the express purpose of putting down Republicanism, or in other 
words, its propagandist, Buonaparte. 

The dreaded monster, Republicanism, had set its red feet and 
claws on the mud banks of the phlegmatic and indomitable 
Dutchman ; and the Stadtholder had lost his State. Now, as 
Holland happened to be our opposite neighbour on the salt 
water road called the North Sea, and might possibly prove 
an unpleasant neighbour, interfering with our private commerce, 
and was, moreover, presumed to be said monster's weakest 
territory, governmental sagacity opined that if an offer were made 
to reinstate the Stadtholder, he and his followers would certainly 
rush with out-stretched and sharpened arms to receive and 
welcome their invading — ^friends. 

Notwithstanding the reputed weakness and half-heartedness 
of the foe, and the presumed co-operation of secret friends, every 
port in England resounded with the noise of armaments, and 
into every garrison tovni on the coast recruits were being poured 
for drill and equipment. 

It so fell out that, with the exception of a detachment left 
in Salisbury for recruiting purposes, the 62nd Wiltshire Foot 
had been for a few months stationed at Portsmouth, a change at 
which Jesse had reason to rejoice, since his tormentors were left 
behind to their congenial occupation of entrapping the unwary. 

He was at heart a soldier, and not even the depressing cir- 
cumstances attending his enlistment would have repressed his 
military ardour, but for the systematic devices of Lieutenant 
Tempest to bring him into evil repute with his superiors. Alone 
the lieutenant could never have succeeded, but with Bill Spack- 
man to execute that which he contrived, it was not such a 
difficult matter to fix upon Jesse the odium the words " refrac- 
tory," " sullen," ** slovenly," represent in the military dictionary. 

A man whose pipeclay was carried off, whose shoes and 
breeches were muddied surreptitiously, who was kept on guard 
untimely hours, and wilfully wakened when he might have 
slept, who had water poured down his gun, and the flints 
removed, was not likely to come on parade in good trim or good 
time, and however readily he might "present," his firelock 
was likely to hang fire. 

It was well for him that, when he was removed to Ports- 
mouth, Gilbert Tempest, and consequently Bill Spackman and 
Susan (still Susan Bodman), were left behind. Yet he had 
been ticketed with a bad name, and his efforts to prove himself 
worthy a good one might have been ineffectual but for the 
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providential circnmstance that there was a Christian chaplain 
in Portsmouth, and that chaplain was the Rev. Leo Chamber- 
lain. 

Passing through the busy barrack-yard one day his attention was 
arrested by the tones of the parade officer, and his sharp rebuke of 
a private in the front rank for some negligence of dress or arms. 
He turned, and in the offending man beheld, to his amazement, 
Jesse Wilton, one of the last individuals he should have expected 
to find there, considering his antecedents. He was as much struck 
with the change of aspect and demeanour as with the fact of his 
enlistment. The military stock (or stiff collar of leather) kept 
the soldier's head erect, but it did not preserve to him his frank, 
open countenance, his independent bearing. There was a 
harassed look on the man's face, which deepened to sullen 
hopelessness as he was reprimanded. 

The good clergyman knew better than to address a private on 
parade. He continued his walk until he reached a knot of 
officers in undress, chatting together. His approach was the 
signal for separation ; one, however, Captain Westbrook, who 
had conceived a friendship for the lank but earnest-eyed chap- 
lain, put out his hand in kindly greeting. After the ordinary 
exchange of civilities, Leo Chamberlain expressed his surprise at 
seeing Jesse Wilton in the regiment ; and as a favour requested 
permission to question the man. 

This was readily accorded. Captain Westbrook saying with a 
smile as they walked towards the company on parade, "It is 
said, sir, that you deal in witchcraft and carry some potent spell 
about with you to win men's hearts ; I wish you would try your 
magic on this fellow, who is as great a discredit to our company 
as he might be a sample of a soldier, judging from his frame 
and muscular development." 

** My dear captain," was the subdued answer, ** I carry with 
me no spell save the message of my Divine Master to those whose 
burden is heavy and yoke uneasy. And I have an impression 
that Jesse Wilton is one of those to whom I am sent. Some 
unforeseen calamity must have driven him to enlist. It is little 
more than two years since I married him to the daughter of our 
parish clerk, yet he scarcely appears the same man." 

There v«'as a little longer colloquy, and then, parade being 
over. Captain Westbrook called to Jesse, who had not stacked his 
arms with the others. He had been marked for extra drill, but 
this, at the chaplain's entreaty, was remitted. 

" My man," said the captain, as the private's hand went up to 
his cap, "this reverend gentleman has been speaking a good 
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word for you, which I hope you will do your best to deserve 
in the future j'* eiaphsisizmg the latter words. **Mr. Chamber- 
lain has recognised, and represented you as a man superior to 
your present position. If this be so, how is it your name is 
on the black list so frequently ?" 

**I have not had fair play, captain," spoke out Jesse, firmly, 
the question being put to him. 

Captain Westbrook's manner changed. " Tut, tut, that is 
said by every discontented scamp who enlists to avoid work and 
afterwards discovers his mistake. Why should not you have 
fair play as well as any other man in the army?" 

Jesse*s impulsively inconsiderate answer was checked by the 
grasp the kind-hearted clergyman gave his hand, and the earnest 
question, "How came you here, Jesse Wilton?" 

** Oh, Mr. Chamberlain, I was a fool, I was a fool ! I got 
drunk at a fire — and the rest followed. I fell into the clutches 
of the scoundrel who tried to ruin my Kosanna. Curse 
him !" 

** Hush ! hush, Jesse ! It seems you had laid yourself open to 
an enemy. If Lieutenant Tempest was out recruiting, as I under- 
stand he is now, it would be his dutt/ to obtain the best and 
greatest number of recruits possible. I should scarcely think 
personal malice could have endured so long. Our vicar's son 
always appeared to me too frivolous for deep-seated passions, 
whether of love or hate. We are not at liberty to judge others ; 
only God can discern the motives of the heart." 

Jesse shook his head. He had his own convictions. 

A word to Captain Westbrook obtained leave for Jesse to 
accompany his newly-found friend to his unpretentious lodgings ; 
but the twain did not leave the barrack-yard together without 
exciting curiosity ; not that the clergyman was exclusive, but 
that his companion had so bad a name. Then the Rev. Leo 
put a succession of questions which made him master of Jesse's 
position, and in return he gave the soldier the latest news from 
his own home, and promised to be the means of communication. 
But, above all things, he impressed on Jesse the Christian duty 
of forgiveness and forbearance ; teUing him that he must himself 
pray for forgiveness of his own sins, and strength to do his 
duty, and that he need not court the scofis of infidels by the 
open display of his own piety, but send up his prayers in silence 
and secrecy whenever he was sore beset ; and such was the 
influence of his teaching that, when Jesse went back to the 
barracks, he was in a better frame of mind than he had been 
since his enlistment. 
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No grass was allowed to grow under the feet of Leo Chamber- 
lain's good intentions. 

The following day he sought out Captain Westbrook, and 
inviting him to take a stroll on the ramparts, with little difficulty 
made the incorrigible recruit the subject of conversation, much 
to the enlightenment of his companion. He related those portions 
of Gilbert Tempest's dealings with Jesse Wilton which had come 
under his own immediate notice, drawing no inference of his own ; 
gave as Jesse's own statement the story of his double enlistment, 
and the various ways in which he had been prevented doing his 
duty as a soldier, and punished for the mischief of others. 

The captain, who had the well-being of his regiment at heart, 
was an attentive listener. Lieutenant Tempest was known to 
have a mania for practical joking amongst his brother officers, 
opinions being very much divided respecting him, and Captain 
Westbrook was not amongst his admirers. As the good clergy- 
man finished by saying that, so far from Jesse being averse to 
a soldier's life, he had been a most energetic volunteer before he 
came a recruit, they stood by a gun on the walls, both looking 
seaward. 

Stretching out his hand across the cannon, the officer touched 
the other's thin arm : "I thank you, sir, greatly," he said, ** for 
the clue you have unwound. It shalJ be my care that no wilful 
injustice be done in future. We cannot allow the regiment to 
be demoralised by the folly or malevolence of individuals. I 
will keep eyes and ears open. And I need scarcely impress upon 
you the necessity for keeping this conversation to ourselves." 

From that day forward Captain Westbrook did keep eyes and 
ears alert. Practical jokers were summarily punished, and grew 
more discreet. There was no longer need for Corporal Milsom 
to share his rations with his ill-used comrade, Jesse being no 
more put on short commons in disgrace. Treated like a man, 
he lost the bad name of the cur, and by the time Lieutenant 
Tempest rejoined his regiment, the entrapped recruit held up his 
head erect, as clean, orderly, and fine a soldier as any in the 
newly-filled ranks. 

Jesse was on guard at the gate when Lieutenant Tempest's 
company marched into barracks from Salisbury with a squad of 
recruits in all stages of recklessness and depression. The 
sinister smile which acknowledged his salute boded ill for the 
sentinel, as did Spackman's broader grin; and if he shuddered 
when they passed, he had reason, for their re-appearance pre- 
saged a return to the old system of petty persecution. It is 
Jesse was in better odom, and coxis^^o^'ecAX^ \iQ;tter able to 
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bear up against it ; but his enemy was cunning, and bit by bit 
his newly -gained reputation was undermined. 

His room was constantly in disorder, his cross-belt displayed 
black finger-marks, stains as of mud or ale were found on his 
breeches too late to be removed before parade, where for lack 
of his ribbon he would appear with queue untied, and a sly 
poke from the rear rank would send his hat awry. 

Captain Westbrook noted the time this change commenced 
and was loth to condemn the man for what he was powerless 
to prevent. He listened to excuses, gave him time to discover 
the alleged conspirators, and for a while contented himself 
with open rebukes. But frequent appearance on parade with 
disordered dress is an offence against discipline too heinous to be 
overlooked, and most reluctantly Captain Westbrook yielded to 
his lieutenant's desire to make an example of the man. 

Thus it chanced that the Eev. Leo Chamberlain, entering the 
barrack-yard during parade, encountered Spackman and another 
private fully armed, with Jesse Wilton between them, a prisoner, 
on the way to the guard-house. 

With one exception, his dress was scrupulously neat. There 
was not a speck on his scarlet coat, his cross-belt was white as 
pipeclay could make it, and the brass plate thereon shone like 
gold upon his breast. Yet were his leggings, or spatterdashes, 
half unbuttoned, as though the call to parade had found him 
unprepared. 

His hands were clasped before him, and his head hung down 
dcspondingly, whilst Spackman, marching by his side with 
shouldered firelock, grinned with barefaced delight, and Lieute- 
nant Tempest, looking after them, had a triumphant smile upon 
his face. 

** Why, Jesse ! how is this? What is wrong now?" cried 
the rev. gentleman, turning on his heels and making the trio a 
quartette. 

** It's just this, Mr. Chamberlain," answered Jesse, in despera- 
tion, ** it's no use trying to do one's duty, and make a good 
soldier. Some rascal got into our ward in the night, and cut 
half the buttons from my spatterdashes, and I was forced to go 
on parade with them in this disgraceful state. Of course 
Lieutenant Tempest fixed his eyes on them, and I was called to 
account, and — and — here I am." 

The clergyman looked grave ; he knew the magnitude of the 
ofience in the military code, and was not hopeful to save the 
man from the blackhole, even if he had influence to prevent a 
flogging. He left him at the guard-hoxise ^oot , ^xA. ^\3l^\'^o^:^^ 
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betook himself to Captain Westbrook, whom he found in a 
state of irritability, expressing his private opinion that a 
brave man and a good soldier was being ruined by a secret 
conspiracy. 

** Egad, captain, I think the man is as likely to be ruined by 
his friends as his foes," drawled out Lieutenant Tempest sugges- 
tively, one hand on the hilt of his sword, and the other trifling 
with the tawny whisker now shorn of its fair proportions. But 
he changed colour as his glance rested on his father's former 
curate, though he had the audacity to add, ** And as I live, here 
comes one of Private Wilton's officious friends, whose long legs 
are sure to carry him where he is not wanted ! I shall vanish. 
I like him no better than his sermons." 

" Stay, sir," cried the chaplain, in a tone of unwonted com- 
mand ; *' my errand is in part with you." 

** With me, sir ?" retorted the other. ** I do not recognise any 
authority in your cloth to stay my movements." 

" That is of shght importance. If you prefer to depart, I can 
explain your relations to the unfortunate man under arrest in 
your absence. I am here in the cause of justice and humanity ; 
and for my authority — well, sir, you hold your commission from 
the King, I hold mine from the King of Kings!" and the mild 
face of the clergyman lit up with an enthusiastic glow. 

" The man under arrest has been guilty of a breach of 
discipline, with which you, sir, have nothing to do," returned the 
lieutenant, testily, observant of curious glances amongst his 
brother officers. 

** Quite right. Lieutenant Tempest ; it is you, not I, who have 
most to do with that alleged breach of discipline, or I am griev- 
ously mistaken. Captain Westbrook, will you favour me with a 
few minutes' conference ?" 

** Certainly," and the two, arm-in-arm, strayed towards the 
guard-house. 

Midway, an orderly was despatched for Private Spackman, 
with instructions not to lose sight of him for an instant, but to 
bring him to the prisoner's ordinary quarters. A second time 
the orderly went with a request for Lieutenant Tempest's com- 
pany also. 

Once there. Bill Spackman was divested of his boots, and then 
his stocking-feet were found to be muddy, and to fit certain 
marks on the window-sill and on tlie floor of the room leading to 
Jesse's bed and kit. Liquisitive hands dived into his pockets, 
and lo ! there were not only the buttons cut from the spatter- 
dashes with the thread yet on the metal shanks, but a pair of 
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scissors with a chain attached, by which some woman had been 
wonfc to suspend them from her girdle. 

It was no use questioning Bill Spackman ; he saw the game 
was up, but not one word was to be extracted from him to 
inculpate his worthless master. No word was needed. Leo 
Chamberlain^s eye fell on the steel chain, and at once it was 
recognised as one he had himself given to Mrs. Tempest when 
she was Mary Clayton, and which she kept in daily use. 

Spackman, taxed with theft, admitted that he had the scissors 
from Susan Bodman, and thence the deduction was plain. 

As usual, the big rogue escaped all but secret odium, the lesser 
rogue made acquaintance with the triangles and cat-o'-nine-tails, 
Jesse being released, and reinstated in the favour of Captain 
Westbrook ; but his old enemy was only the more implacable for 
the unexpected failure of his schemes. 

With the thanks of Jesse to the chaplain the matter ended. 
The incident was too common-place to have even a nine 
days' tablet over its grave. For was not the whole country, and 
that seaport town especially, seething with warlike preparations, 
too great to be impeded by an insignificant episode in the life of 
a common soldier ? 

Sir Kalph Abercrombie had embarked at Deal, and his trans- 
ports j oining the fleet in the North Sea, under Admiral Duncan, 
had sailed for Holland, and anchored off the Texel Boads ; but a 
storm, not in their calculations, defeated their attempts to land, 
and revealed their intention to the Hollanders. This was on the 
22nd August, 1799, but it was the 27th before the troops effected 
a landing near the Helder Point. 

It is not our intention to follow Sir Kalph in his successes or 
Admiral Duncan in his capture of the Dutch fleet, since it was 
not until the contingent under the Duke of York began to move 
thai the 62nd Wiltshire were ordered to the Kentish coast for 
embarkation, and the 3rd Guards took up their quarters in Ports- 
mouth in anticipation. 

Whatever might be the shortcomings of the Be v. Marmaduke 
Tempest, a want of affection for his self-willed son was not in the 
category, though its fruits were not the fairest. On learning the 
destination of Gilbert's regiment, he was filled with remorse and 
rage. He felt that he had sent his only son to be massacred, and 
consequently fell foul of all within his reach, from meek Mrs. 
Tempest to oily Velvin, who had been heard to exclaim latterly 
that he should really have to give up the vicarage custom if the 
vicar's temper did not improve. 

Whether the barber's threat was more than words and super- 

s 
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flnoas breath we need not inquire. Velvin lost his choleric 
customer sooner than he had calculated upon. 

The Rev. Marmaduke had barely recovered from an attack of 
gout, and in a fit of unwonted tenderness and compunction, 
which made him anything but tender to his household, he deter- 
mined to ride post-haste to Portsmouth to take leave of his son 
before his embarkation, nothing doubting that Gilbert would fi&ll 
in the harvest of the sword. And lest he should lack creature 
comforts by the way, he decided that Mrs. Tempest should bear 
him company ; but he made capital of his concession, and laid 
her gratitude under contribution for taking her at great cost to 
visit her native place. 

His charges to the Rev. William Burrell, his curate, were brief 
enough, though In all other respects his preparations were for a 
momentous journey, though how momentous had not entered into 
the Rev. Marmaduke Tempest's calculations. 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

THE REVEREND MARMADUKE's JOURNEY. 

Marmaduke Tempest loved his own ease too well to be either 
a cheerftd or contented traveller. Years had flown since 
his scarlet coat had been foremost in the hunting-field, and the 
obesity bom of excess had confined his exploits to the justice- 
room, in which latter place he gave his propensity to hunt and 
harry full scope, though he practised on the human animal, and 
not the quadruped. 

Now and again disordered digestion sent him to seek relief in 
the hot-wells of Bath, but that was about the extent of his travels, 
and the hasty announcement of his intended journey to Ports- 
mouth filled everybody about him with amazement. 

His sudden resolution was due to the fact that he had parted 
from his darling son in anger. During Gilbert's last brief visit 
old sores were opened, old quarrels renewed. With blind belief 
in his son's fascinations, he had deplored the wilful abandonment 
of his suit with Miss Penruddocke, censured his proclivity for 
beauty unaccompanied by wealth or manners ; and, moreover, 
reproached the young man with entering the army and leaving 
him alone in his old age. 

At first the lieutenant had played with his whiskers and made 
light of his father's lectures ; but when accused of quitting home 
for the army, he retorted, and in no measured terms, that his 
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father should not have thrust on him a commission he did not 
seek ; he had no one to hlame hut himself. That set the vicar's 
hot blood on fire : he once more ordered his son from his 
presence, forbidding him to write or return home as long as he 
lived, and, of course, renewing his old threat of disinheritance. 

Gilbert had taken him at his word. He was not the most 
affectionate of sons, not at the best of times given to epistolary 
correspondence, and now he had temper to back his dilatoriness, 
he ceased to trouble the postman with missives to the vicarage. 

It was quite by chance the vicar learned that the 62nd Foot 
had been ordered on foreign service, and then all his fondness 
for his son revived, and created a host of dyspeptic fancies, 
coloured by remorse. What if his boy lost his life, or even came 
back maimed, and had gone away unforgiven ? 

It was anything but an auspicious time for travelling. Bain 
had been falling for weeks with little intermission, and floods of 
fatal character had been general, not over England alone. 

When Marmaduke Tempest set his mind on a thing it was 
useless to expostulate or talk of impracticability. It was vain to 
tell him that roads were impassable, that streams were swollen, 
and bridges were carried away. ** I mean to see my son," said 
he, " and neither flood nor fire shall stop me." 

His purse and his temper suffered in his negotiations with Mr. 
Halcomb and his postillions, before he could obtain a chaise and a 
driver ; the roads were so heavy and trying both to vehicles and 
cattle. Then he was warned there were bad characters about ; 
the mails had been stopped and plundered, a traveller then 
in the inn having been robbed only the previous night. 

No matter — ^he would go ! And he went. 

Of course they took the nearest route, leaving Marlborough by 
the London road skirting Savemake Forest, which looked grim 
enough through the falling rain, whilst the outlook from the 
opposite window on Savemake Great Park was far from promis- 
ing, so much lay under water. At Ludgershall they changed 
horses, and would fain have added a second pair, but no second 
pair was obtainable, the vicar only becoming more obstinate and 
exasperated at every impediment, as the chaise shook, jolted, and 
swayed till his fat sides ached ; and poor Mrs. Tempest felt that 
his uneven temper was worse than the uneven roads. 

It had been their intention to put up at Winchester for the 
night, but by the time they reached Andover, the Rev. Marmaduke 
became suddenly compassionate towards the reeking, muddy 
horses, and the drenched, bespattered postilHon ; unwilling to 
admit his own defeat or his own longing for repose. 
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First thing next morning they were on the highway to Win- 
chester, but there was no talk of stopping save to change horses ; 
and on again they went, the impatient vicar stretching his 
bewigged head from the chaise window to vociferate to the out- 
rider whenever the wheels stuck fast, or the jaded horses 
faltered in their speed. 

" Portsmouth at last !" exclaimed Mrs. Tempest, with a wearied 
sigh of relief, as she beheld its well-remembered gateway. " I 
am glad to see the old place once again. The very breeze comes 
laden with the scents of sea and shipping familiar to my child- 
hood," and again she sighed unconsciously. 

The lady's spouse was not sentimental, so her remark fell on 
very unsympathetic ears, and was received with his characteristic 
politeness. With equal civility he treated the suggestion of an 
hotel. The very fact that she had a choice raised the spirit of 
opposition. He would drive direct to the barracks. 

Disappointment awaited him at the gate. 

The 62nd Foot had marched out three days previously, and 
long before he could hope to reach Deal would be on the sea. 

n anything could have added to his pain and chagrin, it 
was the channel through which this communication came. 

A familiar Barcelona handkerchief, substituted for the vicar's 
hat during the journey to secure the wig, had attracted the 
attention of Leo Chamberlain, as the wearer's head was thrust 
from the chaise window in making inquiries. He drew near, 
and thus became the medium of communicating the fact of 
his son's departure. The good chaplain thought he had seen 
the other in every one of his varied moods, but he was 
utterly unprepared for the open-mouthed blankness vdth which 
his intelligence was received. 

" Gone !" echoed the vicar, as he sank back aghast. ** Gone, 
without a word ! I never will forgive him ! Never !" 

** The order to march came very suddenly, sir. No doubt 
you have passed a letter from your son on your way hither ; 
that is, provided the lieutenant had leisure to write in the hurry 
of departure." 

" Leisure, sir ! Leisure for a son to write to his father, sir I 
He ought to have found leisure, if he had been on the march ! — 
Hold your tongue I" (This was to a pacific suggestion of Mrs. 
Tempest.) "Have I been jolted to a jelly to be told that he 
has gone, and may not have had leisure to write to me ! What 
is the world coming to ?" 

The Eev. Leo Chamberlain, who stood bareheaded in deference 
to the Jady more than to ttie Vieat, «k.^«ATx^M\»\TL^ ^Qxd for the 
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lieutenant, urging that so much had been forgiven to the human 
by the Divine, liat humanity was bound to forgive the short- 
comings of its kind. 

Had the Eeverend Marmaduke been in the mood to be reasoned 
with, the chaplain was the last man he would have heard reason 
from. With a curt " Grood afternoon, sir," he bade the postillion 
'^ drive to the Clarence," and throwing himself back in his seat, 
Bat sullenly brooding on his son's deep ingratitude as the chaise 
rattled over the hard uneven pavement to the inn. 

The post-chaise at the barrack-gate and the colloquy with 
the chaplain had attracted other attention ; and barely had the 
vicar secured a room and ordered dinner when a " lady " was 
announced, and to prevent denial followed on the waiter's heels. 

The lady was Susan Bodman, dressed with a flaunting extra- 
vagance. She boldly announced herself as Gilbert Tempest's wife, 
and claimed a home at the vicarage, having, as she said, been 
shamefully deserted by her husband. 

Whether he believed her or believed her not, his rage was 
the same. He branded her with epithets not to be repeated ; 
and finding that her tongue was as vituperative as his own, he 
rang for the waiters and ordered her to be turned out of the 
house. 

In vain Mrs. Tempest interpose^ and suggested that he should 
give the young woman a patient hearing. 

" Bridewell " and the " stocks " was all her husband's 
response ; and Susan, whose scarf was torn in the struggle, 
was ignominiously expelled from the Clarence, breathing 
vengeance against the " Tempests, root and branch." 

She must have encountered Leo Chamberlain after she left 
the inn, and poured put the voluble story of her wrongs to him, 
for in the course of the evening he was shown into the vicar's 
room. As little was he disposed to listen to his late curate. 
The change in their relative positions would have suggested 
decorous civility to any mind less coarse ; but the Brev. Marma- 
duke could not have restrained his temper before a prince of 
the blood, and he assailed the kindly Christian ambassador with 
scornful insinuations hardly a whit more decent than those he 
had pelted at Susan. 

The chaplain changed colour, and his manhood had almost 
got the better of his priesthood ; but he caught tbo imploring 
glance of the shrinking wife, and lest he should bring down 
wrath upon her gentle head, held his peace, and left the inn with 
the simple words : ** May God forgive you, sir, and brin^ you to 
a better frame oi mind before you die \" 
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" Before I die /" echoed the vicar. " Before I die I What 
does the man mean ? Does he think I am going to die and 
leave you a widow for him to snap up ? Ha! ha ! ha I I've 
twenty years' hfe in me yet, madam, and so I would have your 
lanky lover know !" 

Not a word did Mrs. Tempest dare to urge in her own defence, 
so cowed was she. She would have left the room to seek peace 
elsewhere, hut he sternly called her hack, and she dared not 
disobey. 

Brief was the stay in Portsmouth ; only a day or two for rest. 
Mrs. Tempest was never allowed to go abroad, and the haunts of 
her girlhood were still unvisited when they started back home. 

Many and bitter had been the anathemas of the vicar on the 
discomfort of his journey to the coast, and he made it pretty well 
known that he did not intend to be dragged again over the im- 
perfect highway from Ludgershall to Marlborough. He would go 
round by Salisbury and Devizes, if the journey took him a 
week ! 

Counting a long stoppage at Salisbury, three or four days 
were gone before &e post-chaise reached Beckhampton, where 
there was a long delay to have one of the horses shod. James 
Malin suggested that the tire of one of the wheels needed atten- 
tion, but the self-willed vicar said ** that was Mr. Halcomb's 
business ; it would last till they got home." 

**Home!" Could he have calculated the home to which he 
was driving, would he have been in such inconsiderate haste ? 

On they went, Silbury hill frowning on them as they splashed 
through mud and water, often over the horses' fetlocks ; in places 
up to their knees ; the low country in the hollows between the 
downs one frothing watery waste, strewn with uprooted oats, 
and floating hay washed from bams and ricks. The little Kennet 
was swollen to a turbid, bankless stream, and its bridge was 
not too safe to cross. This warning was given by Philip 
Wilton, as the chaise laboured past the farm late in the 
afternoon, he likewise remarking that the wheel-tire was 
loosening. 

" Ah ! you want a job, young man, and I want to get 
home," was all the thanks of the suspicious vicar, and on 
went the post-chaise. It escaped the dangers of the bridge, 
and carried them safely about half a mile beyond the Ken- 
net Inn, when three suspicious-looking men, armed with blud- 
geons, rose from some covert on the Avebury side, as though 
they had lain in wait, and rushed at full speed towards the 
velucle, at the same time shouting to the postillion to stop. 
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Instinctively he put his horses to the gallop ; and lo ! the tire 
gave way with a sharp report. The wheel made but one revolu- 
tion before it crashed, and amid the cries of its occupants, the 
snapping of springs, and the exulting shouts of the advancing 
men, the chaise came to the ground with a great lurch. 

It was not to help the occupants that the men drew forth 
their knives so readily to cut the traces, as was shown by a blow 
aimed at the postillion. He was, however, a smart fellow, and 
bending forward, the bludgeon came down on the horse with a 
force which set it plunging, and, when free from the chaise, ready 
to dash headlong. It so happened the animal wheeled suddenly 
round, as if to seek its stable at Beckhampton, and went splash- 
ing through mud and mire at a fearful pace. 

" Help us out, you fellows I help us out ! I*m the Vicar of 
St. Mary's. Good heavens, you would not let us be dashed 
to pieces !" he roared, as the other plunging beast threatened 
destruction to the chaise. 

" Ah ! we know you well enough, passin ; we've seenyo avore 
ta-day !" answered one of the men, half sailor, half landsman, in 
a tone of unpleasant familiarity, his hand on the handle of the 
carriage door. 

** Oh, pray, do assist us, good men ! Mr. Tempest will reward 
you amply !" cried Mrs. Tempest in the utmost distress. 

How her heart sank at the loud guffaw with which her appeal 
was greeted ; and the rough manner of the men, one of whom 
had by this time his hand on the collar of her husband's coat and 
was giving him a rude shake, heedless of his blustering threats 
to punish them if they molested him. 

^' He reward us? Ay, with hempen collars. Never vear, 
missis, we'se reward ourselves. Gie oop your purse an* rings, 

an' we won't harm ye. Quick, or I'll ," and the man, a 

long, lean fellow, with the voice of a rook, clutched her mittened 
hand, and tore away even her wedding ring with a force that hurt 
her, and disbelieving the protest that she had no money, rifled 
her pannier-like pockets, regardless that the lady had fainted and 
was unconscious of the search. 

It fared worse with the vicar. He was in the hands of men 
to whom plunder was pastime, and who had travelled far and 
waited long for this opportunity. 

•* Punish we ! Ye've done that avore, passin ; it be our turn 
now — come out," and the two dragged him hatless, wigless, and 
breathless into the miry road, where the glittering tube of a pistol 
held to his head kept him still, if not silent, whilst his watch 
sprang from its fob, his pocket-book vanished, his rings and loose 
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cash disappeared, and even the pearl -set brooch, holding his first 
wife's hair, was ripped from the bosom of his shirt. 

No thought had crossed his mind of aught worse than robbery 
and bruises ; but his face, purple with passion, went livid with 
fear as the man with the pistol, whom he had incautiously 
appealed to by name as Luke Bodman, hissed between his set 
teeth : ** Now, passin, me and Ben here have a long score ta 
zettle wi ye ; we've taakenhalf out of yor pocket, an' us mean 
ta taak tha rest out of yor bones," and as the bludgeon he held 
in his right hand came down on the prostrate vicar's upHfted arm 
with deliberate vindictiveness, the limb fell disabled. ** Ye put 
I in gaol, but I had done zummat ta desarve it ; an' yor own 
zon, as were worse nor me, helped I out, zo we were quits." 

The vicar groaned alike with mental and bodily anguish, as 
the man went on. ** But yo zet your wicked zeal on liftenant's 
ill-deeds, when yo mocked my Zue, and torned zhe out into 
Portsmouth ztreets, and that zcore has to be paid off." 

" Ay, you hypocritical, godless lubber, and you have to pay 
for sending me and Joe to ruin — ay, and my old mother out of 
her wits — all my wicked life lies at your door, you merciless 
old Justice," burst from the lips of Betty's reprobate son — so 
ready are we all to shift our misdeeds on to other shoulders. 
He went on : " It has been your glory to send poor folk to 
prison for naught, and now it be my glory to send you to 
judgment with all your bundle of sins on your back !" and 
as the words left his lips, blended with unrepeatable anathemas, 
blows fell thick and fast on the writhing body of their victim, 
already half suffocated with mud and impotent fury. 

Strangely enough his bald, uncovered head had escaped — it 
might be their intent to batter, but not murder him ; yet a 
crimson froth was gathering on his blfick lips when the tall man, 
having completed his task, left the chaise, and dragging Luke 
away, pointed to the distance, where, even through the misty 
twilight, many forms were seen advancing rapidly. 

In an instant they were off with their booty, over the downs 
in different directions, to meet again at an old rendezvous in 
Bavemake. 

Description is longer than action. The flying steed of the 
postillion was not swifter in its course than the bai'barous deed 
we have narrated. 

Impelled by a conviction that the passing chaise was in peril, 

Philip had stood to watch it down the road, and losing it in the 

distance J he turned back into his shed. Not, however, to 

work — he felt restless. "Heie, m^ ^io^^' ct\^^\ifc, \a "Sc^h 
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Malin, catching up a long-handled hammer and some other tools, 
*^ come along ; I can't let that ohstinate old vicar run his good 
wife into danger. Tha chaise will upset long afore they reach 
Marlborough, or I don't know my trade." 

They met the coming postillion close to East Kennet, and 
from ihe inn and from the village, men kept idle by the floods 
joined to rescue the travellers from the foot-pads ; and running 
helter-skelter, splashing through the mud, arrived in time to 
scare the ruffians from their murderous work, though all too 
late to save the vicar, or to capture his assailants. Soaked and 
soiled, snorting and senseless, he who so late had twenty years 
of hfe in him was lifted by strong arms from his muddy bed ; 
the doors were rent away from the broken chaise and strapped 
together with the traces to form a sort of stretcher ; a cushion 
served for a pillow, and then the stout and pitiful labourers, 
awed by a nameless presence, formed relays to bear the yet 
breathing clergyman to the village inn. 

No matter how great a brute a man may have been to his 
wife, in his hour of helplessness she forgets the brutality, and 
remembers only that he is her husband. Aroused from her 
stupor by a plentifril application of cold water, Mrs. Tempest, 
from the faces bending over her, became conscious of some 
untoward disaster, and her alarmed inquiries told how thoroughly 
her tjrrant's harshness was obHterated by his danger. 

Leaning on the proffered arm of Philip, she waded through 
the watery slush, regardless of discomfort ; her pale face and 
slowly trickling tears showing how she was affected by the des- 
perate condition of the man so recently full of obstinate life and 
fiery passion, and now borne helpless on men's shoulders, foul 
with mud, black with bruises, bleeding and stupefied. 

Eesigning the lady to the care of Peter Beckingham, who had 
come limping through the mud, little wotting whom he sought 
to serve, Philip Wilton ran on in advance to prepare the inn- 
keeper and his wife, and bespeak the good offices of his friend 
the Vicar of East Kennet for his brother clergyman. 

Ah, true pastor, faithful shepherd of a simple flock, it is all 
too late to awaken the soul of him who has led a flock astray ! 

Lay your burden reverently down on the carefully protected 
sofa ; lorget what the man has been in consideration of what he 
soon will be. Raise his bald head, good wife ; remove the loosened 
neck-tie, wipe the pink froth from his blackened lips, the dew 
from his swollen and purple face ; give him air to breathe ; the 
man is dying, less from the visible battery on his body than th^ 
invisible on his brain. He, so masteiiul Wmcoxx^cwlX. \i\^ X^^'^^'^^ 
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choleric when opposed ; he to be badgered and baited by the 
very outcasts he had condemned ! He to lie powerless, whilst 
his own whip was scourging him ! He to be told that his son 
had been in league with wretches such as these ! 

Not the belabouring sticks, but the belabouring words, drove 
the blood from heart to brain, and apoplexy was more murderous 
than bludgeons. 

See, the lips move. Put your ear down close to catch 
the faint words trembling there. What is it that he says so 
indistinctly ? " Hands off, you knaves ! I'll hang you both I 
Luke Bodman and Ben Colt, you shall swing for — GUbert, where 
are you ? Can it — ^Lord, have mer — !'* And is it so he dies ? 
His only prayer cut off untimely, like himself ! 

And who is this thrusting between the crowd at the inn door, 
and treading on tiptoe over the sanded floor of the parlour to 
get a glimpse of the ** poor old gentleman who has been hurt ?" 

Who but Betty Colt. Betty, who stands aghast with open 
mouth and eyes ; but dimly comprehending that her old enemy 
lies there, earthy as the mud that wraps him like a shroud. 
Yet when before did she forget to salute him and his with sarcastic 
cries of " Satan and his imps ?" Her withered hand passes over 
her wrinkled brow and pushes back her grey hair as though 
there was something to be remembered. Ah ! Did some one 
whisper the name of her son ; or has a sort of second sight dawned 
on the poor imbecile ? 

Up she throws her arms wildly in the air — laughs out discord- 
antly — stops abruptly — glances round. " Ben, did you say ? 
Ben, my boy Ben, as passin sent to jail ?'* 

There is a long pause interrupted only by the sobs of the 
widow — then Betty's voice rises like a shriek, ** It be tha 
judgment ov God. Tha Justice has got justice now !" — ^And 
then Betty writhes on the floor in all her old agonies of epilepsy. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A GLORIOUS CAMPAIGN. 



" Poor, dear Mrs. Tempest, whatever will she do ? 1 am 
sorry for her ! " exclaimed Rosanna, putting on hat, cloak, and 
pattens, with the intention of hastening to the Kennet Inn, to 
render any help or consolation in her power, to the lady so 
suddenly widowed and cast among strangers. 

"Ah I her'll have ta leave tha vicarage now," put in Pro- 
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dence, who was preparing little Joe-Peter for bed. " Has her 
any friends ?" 

" Plenty of friends if grateful hearts may count, but I fear 
Mr. Gilbert won't be much of a friend to her," answered 
Eosanna, adding, " I wonder where Mr. Gilbert is now ? I 
should think he would be at the funeral." 

Nay, the obsequies of the late Vicar of St. Mary's would be 
unattended by other mourners than the widow and their daugh- 
ter, a girl about ten years old, unless Velvin might be counted 
on. The son who had occupied the only unselfish comer in the 
vicar's heart, the son for whom he had taken the journey which 
had cost him his hfe, was far enough away beyond recall. 

There were no railway trains to transport troops from point 
to point, or from port to port. When the "route" came, 
there was nothing for it but to shoulder the heavy knapsack 
and musket and march on foot, whatever might be the distance, 
the state of the roads or of the weather, unless perchance the 
troops were cavalry, and then much of the discomfort fell on 
the horses. 

It was this fact which had deepened Gilbert Tempest's 
chagrin at being consigned to an infantry corps. From the 
time his boyish legs could bestride a pony, he had been led 
to consider his own limbs rather designed to control a steed 
than as vehicles for personal progression, and his father never 
dealt a severer blow to his vanity than when he consigned him 
to the common level of walking people. " Had he but given me a 
horse to ride on like a gentleman, I would not care in what 
regiment or what rank I had held," he was wont to mutter to 
himself. 

So much riding had unfitted him for pedestrianism, and when 
the route came for Deal, a vicious invective against his parent 
rose to his unfilial lips. For days there had been heavy rains, 
and still a leaden sky wept mournfully and continuously. There 
was a prospect for a dandy fond of his ease ! 

Open grumbling was out of the question, lest his fortitude 
should be suspected. He vented his spleen, therefore, on 
Bill Spackman, and such of the privates as came in his way. 

Susan Bodman crossed him when his irritation was at its 
height, and to the spirit bom of temper she owed her sum- 
mary dismissal : on ordinary occasions he stood in fear of her. 
Now, he took refuge in the exigence of the situation, the 
impossibility of hampering the movements of the regiment 
with too many women ; and thrusting a ten-pound note into 
her hands, told her to look out for herself until he came back. 
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A fine spectacle is a marching regiment when the sun shines 
on steel and brass, on blue and scarlet, when the breezes play 
with plumes and banners, and martial music lifts hearts and 
feet in unison ! 

It is quite another thing when the same regiment, grey-coated, 
bends forward to meet the pelting rain, and lifts heavy feet, 
clogged with mud, out of the slush, and so tramps on, whilst 
the band (with covered instruments) is mute, or plays in 
Htful and unexhilarating snatches. 

So the 62nd marched out of Portsmouth, the rain pouring its 
cold water on any military ardour in the troop. Many of the 
men had found sweethearts in the town, others left wives behind 
them; and for one, Jesse Wilton would have been unable 
to send line or message to his beloved Rosanna, had not Leo 
Chamberlain, true to his trust, been there to give a parting 
exhortation to the soldiers — officers and privates — before they 
defiled out of the barrack-yard. 

The good chaplain caught the man's look of entreaty, ad- 
dressed him, learned his trouble, promised to convey his parting 
words, and left him with a warm grasp of the hand, and an 
admonition to be patient. 

Patient ! — as if it had been in Jesse's nature to bo patient ! 

He had been wont to whistle blithely in the shed or at the 
plough, but now he marched on with set teeth, his big frame 
quivering with unutterable longings for a sight of his wife and 
child, for the pardon of the mother he had left to struggle on as 
she best might, for a word with the brother who must be 
henceforth their sole dependence. 

As far as Cosham their route lay northward, and, until after 
they had crossed the drawbridge from Portsea Island to the main 
land, the sea breezes buffeted them right and left, the very rain 
seemed impregnated with salt, and stung their faces, leaving 
the flavour of brine upon their lips. At Cosham they turned at 
a sharp angle eastward towards Chichester ; but still the south- 
west wind and rain, sea-laden, beat upon them, adding to their 
hea\y overcoats the weight of water ; and they toiled on, with 
scarce a stoppage for refreshments. Jesse was not the only 
candidate for Glory who wished himself back at a home 
fireside. 

At Chichester there was a long halt, but the first day's march 
was not over until Arundel Castle looked down upon them, and 
billets were served out to the men, Jesse, whether by accident 
or design, receiving his the very last ; and then through some 
informahty having to return to have his billet revised before the 
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landlord of the little hostelry would admit him — an irritating 
delay to a weary man, whose march must recommence on the 
morrow. 

From Arundel to Shoreham the road trended towards the coast ; 
then the highway to Brighthelmstone and thence to Lewes being 
little more than marked out on surveyors* plans, uncertainty was 
added to the difficulty of keeping a firm footing on the saturated 
chalk. At Lewes the accommodation was the scantiest, but by this 
time anything with a cover to it was acceptable. 

Now the sea was left behind, and henceforward the roads 
crossed and intersected beyond our following, especially in Kent, 
where the desolated hop gardens looked more lamentable than 
the footsore men who, passing through their midst, reached Deal 
on the fourth day, animated by any spirit but a martial one. 

But the spirits of soldiers are as elastic as a dancer's limbs. A 
day's rest, dry clothes, a clean shave, regular rations, a rift in 
the grey sky, a few hours' liberty, and a glimpse of sunshine, and 
they were ready to a man to follow their leaders to ** Glory, or 
the grave." 

There were one or two men to whom these few hours' liberty 
was denied. Need I say that Jesse was one of these ? He was 
told off to mount guard over the baggage ; it having been estab- 
lished as a principle by Lieutenant Tempest, that a man of Jesse's 
thews and sinews was fitter to bear fatigue than the ill-fed, 
loosely-knit labourers who had enlisted to stave off starvation ; 
and so Jesse got more than double his share of regimental duty. 
Consequently he went on board the transport heavy and dull, 
while bis comrades were sparkling and brisk — a fact duly noted 
to be entered in the ** defaulter's book " when fitting occasion 
came. 

Oh, ye who cannot sail down the Thames or steam across 
the Channel without nausea, imagine the feelings and condition 
of these poor soldiers — mostly Wiltshire rustics — ^whose only 
knowledge of the sea had been the scope of Portsmouth Harbour ! 
Imagine them stowed away like so many cattle, pent up between 
decks whilst the ship rolled and laboured in the turbulent North 
Sea during the equinoctial gales. Hear their groans in the grip of 
that demon of the deep, sea-sickness, and picture the pandemo- 
nium from which they emerged when the low banks of Holland 
were sighted, and the long roll of the drum summoned them 
on deck as the transports anchored off the Helder Point. Picture 
and pity ! 

If the wet march was inglorious, what must this voyage have 
been to Jesse, helpless as a log^, the most acute sufferer of all 
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those condemned to bear the crowding, the stench, the uproar, 
the profanity amidships ? 

So utterly had sickness overmastered the poor fellow that 
but for the assistance of Corporal Milsom he would hardly 
have been able to quit his berth, or answer to the call. As 
it was, he looked frowsy and unkempt, and though some of 
the officers would have been in no better condition had their 
toilettes depended wholly on themselves, Lieutenant Tempest 
thought proper to call Private Wilton to account, and to lay 
a rope's end from the deck smartly on the man's shoulders as 
a reminder that discipline made no allowance for circumstances. 

How little did the trim dandy, whose stomach no sea dis- 
arranged, think, as he mustered the men for debarkation in the 
misty twilight of Holland, that blows as heavy were even then 
falling on the shoulders of the parent whose one redeeming 
quality was affection for a graceless son ! How little did he 
dream, as they waded through the surf and formed on the sandy 
shore to march to their place of bivouac, how sad a procession 
was wending its way to the Kennet Inn ! 

I have said that Lieutenant Tempest struck Jesse — it was a 
common occurrence ; but on this occasion. Captain Westbrook, 
who had himself suffered severely during tJie voyage, called the 
subaltern aside, and bade him have some compassion for the man. 

" Consider the towsling old Neptune has given us all. You 
,Arill break the man's spirit by ill-timed harshness.'' 

"I mean to break the man's spirit before I have done with 
him," muttered the fine young officer, as his superior turned 
away ; but he nevertheless thought it prudent to leave Jesse 
unmolested for a day or two, and by that time the troops were 
on the march, and the patriotism of Eosanna's husband had 
made a soldier of him every inch ; and his inches were not few. 

The Duke of York, whilst landing the three brigades he 
had brought to reinforce Sir Ealph Abercrombie, had the 
satisfaction to see the Russian contingent also disembark, and 
to find deserters from the Batavian troops, with the Prince 
of Orange at their head, ready to join them ; and so resolved to 
push forward, and attack the whole of the enemy's position; 
but surely he had not calculated the obstacles to be encountered. 

England was in a chronic state of rain and flood when his 

troops had marched to Deal ; but English floods conveyed no 

adequate idea of northern Holland in a rainy season. At 

best but a congeries of mud and sand-banks wrested from 

the sea and bound together by piles and dykes with per- 

severing industry and coii8\mmiaX.ek ^^\ \Jcia ^^%«y land lay 
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low, flat, and almost level, with few trees to shelter, and 
villages as sparse ; the whole cut up and intersected by deep 
ditches and canals, from which the bridges had been removed. 
Then the roads were flooded until almost impassable ; or 
on the higher ground barricaded by felled trees laid horizon- 
tally across, their roots and branches half buried in the sand ; 
forming impediments to progress not easy to surmount with 
an invaded people on the watch to impede and harass. 

And however much glory may attach to the Duke of York 
in reforming abuses in the army at home, his skill as a com- 
mander in the field may be questioned, despite his personal 
courage. His defeat at Dunkirk (long remembered by satirists 
as Dunkirk races) was yet fresh in the public mind, and no 
doubt rankled in his own ; and it must have been a desire to 
wipe out that stain by some grand achievement that prompted 
his appointment as Commander-in-Chief over the head of Sir 
BaJph Abercrombie, whose successful inauguration of the cam- 
paign was to be the stepping-stone to the royal duke's greater 
honour. But the Dutch General Vandamme proved a little too 
much for tiie allied army in the long run. His troops occu- 
pied a long line of elevated sandhills, more or less wooded, 
between Bergen and the sea, and Bergen was the flrst point 
of attack. 

The private soldier knows little more of the game that is 
played than the pawns and rooks on a chess-board, and the 
night preceding the first smell of war-powder is full of intense 
curiosity, eagerness, dread, ardour, mingled and combined, 
and disputing with fatigue the right to keep awake. 

Jesse and his comrades were aroused between three and four 
on the morning of September 19th by the distant thunder of 
guns as the Eussian column advanced, storming the entrenched 
villages which served as protecting outposts to the town. 

The sound boomed on their unaccustomed ears as the rattle 
of heaven's artillery ; but soon their own drums beat and trum- 
pets brayed, and they had little time left for anything but dis- 
cipline and duty, and the proud assumption that they were on 
their way to Glory ! 

Glory ! What thought Jesse of the path when he saw his 
comrades drop around him as, led on by Sir James Pulteney, 
they clomb the height of the Lange Dyke, and trampled on 
gory forms of friend and foe ere they held the place victorious ? 
He had held his own with cudgels too often to be afraid of a 
broken head, but this seemed to him like butchery, and even 
in the midst of the excitement the noe<aB.slt^ \Ai ^-a:^ xia. '§.'S&.- 
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defence could not deaden the sickening horror of his warm 
heart. 

In the midst of the melees and aknost at the moment of vic- 
tory, a cruel shot tore through the frame of Captain Westbrook, 
and Jesse, stooping to ascertain if life were left in the body of 
his one good friend, narrowly escaped a like fat« from a shell 
which passed over him, to explode beyond. 

Jesse came out of the hght with a flesh wound or two, his 
secret friend Corporal Milsom, and his enemy Lieutenant Tem- 
pest, escaping without singe or scratch. Indeed, the latter 
seemed to hold a charmed life, for into the thickest of the fray 
he thrust and never blenched, his eyes bloodshot, his lips parted, 
his whole bearing that of one who had forgotten himself in the 
pursuit of his foes. His gallantry, as it was called, attracted 
attention, and won for him the admiration of seniors who had 
hitherto looked down on the presuming fopling. Cruelty and 
recklessness passed for bravery — ^not the first spurious coin 
of the kind that has passed current in the army untested and 
unchallenged. 

Victory had followed the arms of Abercrombie and Dundas, 
as well as Pulteney ; but the Eussian general, who had gained 
possession of Bergen by eight o'clock, pushed his advance too 
far ; his column was driven back by Vandamme at the point of 
the bayonet, himself and his colleague taken prisoners. 

This one failure cancelled the advantages and victories of all 
the other troops, and the army, having made many captures, 
fell back on its former position. 

A few days' delay and the army was again in motion — again 
in four columns ; and the second of October saw the grass 
and fallen leaves dyed with more than autumnal tints, as 
army was opposed to army, along the whole front of the 
Lange Dyke, the Koe Dyke, and the sandhills generally. 

Night fell on a battle apparently undecided ; mom broke 
on evacuated lines, on evacuated towns, and the exulting victors 
took possession in the name of the allies and the Stadtholder. 

And now the gallant Duke of York and the glorious troopers 
under his command pushed forward to drive the enemy from 
Beverwyk and Wyk-op-Zee,andto advance towards Amsterdam. 

Success glinted like sunrays on their advancing arms, and 
three villages fell into their hands ; but again the Bussians, 
attempting to gain a defended height, were first opposed, then 
attacked, and but for the interposition of Sir Kalph Abercrombie 
would have been repulsed. Fresh forces were sent by Van- 
damme to support his atoA.^ «A\«EiR.^, vcA ^ooa the battle 
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spread along the line from Limmen to the ocean, and foot by 
foot the ground was contested, though deluges of rain came 
down with the evening, the flashing fires of musketry, the blaze 
of cannon, the meteor-like flight of shells lighting up the dark- 
ness of the night, and drowning the agonies of expiring men, to 
whom the inclement sky was as fatal as their wounds. 

Not until ten o'clock did the firing cease, and then the allies 
were in possession of the field ; but nothing more was 
secured, and if this were victory, it had all the consequences 
of defeat. 

The Anglo-Russian victors were in as critical a position as mice 
who have nibbled the cheese and find themselves in a trap. 
Before lay the enemy in an impregnable position, with the 
support of fresh forces ; themselves encamped on a naked, barren, 
sodden, exhausted country, the very villages which might have 
given shelter to their wounded ruined by themselves ; their left 
wing threatened by an active leader, their right only protected 
by the ocean, which they had crossed vaingloriously, to recross 
ingloriously. 

Eoads were broken up and almost impassable as the canals ; 
the troops were in a state of semi-starvation from the difl&culty 
of transporting supplies ; the tents, blovni upon by the wind, 
and flooded by the rain, were abouts a useful as silk umbrellas 
in a tempest ; food and clothing, fuel, arms and ammunition 
were alike drenched with rain, and the Stadtholder, for whom 
these allies were presumably fighting, did not wag a finger in 
his own behalf or theirs. 

The Duke of York then held a Council of War; vacated 
his advanced position, and entered into a parley, resulting in 
an armistice, the consequence of which was the evacuation of 
Holland by these glorious allies, on much better conditions than 
they deserved. 

Amongst the fortunate heroes of this glorious campaign we 
must reckon Gilbert Tempest, since, stepping into Westbrook*s 
shoes, he was gazetted captain. 

Amongst the victims we must number Jesse Wilton, who had 
never lived to answer to the roll-call but for Corporal Milsom, 
who, by the way, found another stripe upon his arm when at a 
future day he first saluted his new captain. 

Jesse, with a bullet in his side, a bayonet thrust in his leg, 
had lain from half-past nine to eleven exposed to the pitiless 
wind and rain on that last memorable field; and but for his 
hardy constitution, and the cold and wet which stopped tha 
hemorrhage* from his wounds, lie had never o^eiie^\^% ^^txs^% 
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eyes when the friendly light of Milsom*s lantern flashed across 
ihe closed lids. 

Milsom carried with him on his errand of mercy a flask of 
strong Schiedam. Raising the faint head of Eosanna's husband 
against his knee, he contrived to pour a few drops down the 
throat which scarce could do its office, murmuring as he did so, 
*• Poor vellow, poor vellow ! How Rosanna*s heart would ache 
if her could zee him now ! Here, Jesse, man, rouse ! Vor thy 
wife's sake, man ; vor Kosanna.** There must have been some 
potency in the name, and the corporal knew it, for again 
the heavy eyelids opened, and the rigid muscles of the face 
relaxed. 

" Quick ! you here !" And a couple of men with a stretcher 
answered the call. Jesse was placed thereon and carried to a 
hospital tent with all the gentleness and caution circumstances 
permitted. 

So busy were the doctors amputating limbs — often by the rough 
process of a hatchet, with a red-hot iron applied to the flzzing 
flesh as the readiest cautery to stop hemorrhage — so busy were 
they that severed arms and legs lay there unregarded, and 
several reminders were needed before Milsom succeeded in 
obtaining attention for his comrade. 

The corporal had ceased to think of rivalry. He thought 
only of Bosanna and her agony. 

It is well known that formerly on the battlefield many limbs 
were sacrificed which might have been saved had the surgeons 
allowed themselves time for examination and operation ; and but 
for the pleading of Milsom, Jesse would have been lopped to 
the knee. 

" Doan't ye cut off his leg, doctor, doan't, pray, if ye can help 
it. His poor young wife would break her heart o'er it." 

The doctor bad left a dear young wife in England, and he felt 
the force of the appeal. 

" Well, corporal, we'll see. 'Twould be a pity the king should 
lose such a clean-made fellow as he ; and if tiie leg goes, the 
soldier goes." 

Ah ! if either Milsom or the doctor had had prescience, how 
gladly would they have sent him back to the Wiltshire farm 
shorn of a limb ! 

Milsom lingered till the leg was examined and dressed, am- 
putation proving unnecessary, and then he departed in quest of 
other sufferers, restoratives and rest being requisite for the patient 
before probing for the bullet began. The surgeon's tent had 
yet another visitor before Jesse's torpid faculties were fully 
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aroused, and Lieutenant Tempest got the undeserved credit for 
humane anxiety for the men of his regiment. 

A desire to satisfy doubt brought the hero from the circle 
where his valiant deeds were under complimentary discussion, 
and his close blue eyes seemed to contract and draw closer on 
discovering the man he sought lying there carefully tended — as 
matters went. 

'* Oh ! so that malcontent's down, is he ?** was his exclama- 
tion. " Are the chances for or against him, doctor ?" 

** Hard to say, sir. There is an ugly hole in his side, and we 
dare not probe for the leaden mischief-maker yet." 

The rain pelted down upon the tent, drifted in at the crevices, 
and the ble^ winds chilled the sufferers to their very marrow; 
but Jesse had worked in an open shed exposed to sJl changes 
of weather; and so in less than twenty-four hours he was judged 
fit for the delicate process, and the piece of lead flattened against 
his ribs was brought forth. There was no chloroform, no ether- 
spray, to deaden sensibility under surgical operation, and the 
very extraction of the bullet left Jesse only one more " chance " 
for life. 

When Private Wilton was borne with others in like condition 
ashore to hospital at Deal, neither his friend the corporal, nor 
his enemy the lieuten^t, expected he would walk out alive ; and 
when, two months later, he was sent out to join his regiment, he 
felt so little fit for service, he fully hoped to obtain a furlough 
to visit his home and relatives. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

A DESEBTEB. 



BosANNA was right. Gilbert Tempest was no friend to his 
father's widow. 

The awful intelligence which awaited him on landing readily 
procured him leave of absence to arrange his late father's affairs 
and his own. 

There was no vdU, A will of disinheritance had been dratfted 
out, but signature had been deferred, and it was never signed. 
All that the law gave him he took. It mattered not one whit 
to Gilbert Tempest that his father's fortune had been Mary 
Clayton's ere it was his, and that in taking it from his step- 
mother he was robbing her of her own. No ; the law which 
gave the unsettled property of the woman to the man who made 
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her his wife, gave his eldest (and only) son the right to inheirit 
two-thirds thereof, though she was not his mother. 

With mnch difficulty Mr. Blake prevailed on him to concede 
the household goods and chattels ; a concession made only on 
the representation that their sale wonid yield little cash bnt 
mnch odium. "Mrs. Tempest is so universally beloved for her 
amiability and charity, sir," said the straightforward man of law, 
"that you would be pelted out of the town on the mere 
announcement of a sale.'' 

So Mrs. Tempest was graciously aUowed to retain the household 
furniture and four thousand pounds of her oim money ; a small 
sum to put out at interest; and though the honest lawyer 
certainly did his best with it, the income therefrom was sadly 
cramped for a lady who had a position to maintain and a daoght^ 
to educate. 

Marlborough had not many charms now for the new captain, 
whose promotion came with his access of fortune, and sweUed 
him like the frog in the fable. 

He thrust himself in the way of Buth Hamlen, and became so 
obtrusive that the schoolmaster straightway packed her off to 
her friend Bosanna, little thinking how sore a temptation he 
was throwing in the way of Philip Wilton — or even of Ruth 
herself, for that matter. ■ -^ 

Disappointed in that quarter, he rode over to air his new 
honours in sight of the ladies of Fyfield. But old Betty Colt, 
whose peregrinations, though somewhat erratic, had not ceased, 
had been beforehand with him ; and his " liberality " to the 
widow and orphan was no secret. Milsom had likewise been 
allowed home on furlough to see his mother ; and the vile treat- 
ment of Bosanna' s husband was the gossip of the village. 
Thence it travelled to the Manor House and influenced tiie 
captain's reception there. 

Madam was dignified and reserved. The Misses Penruddocke 
were openly sarcastic. His new captaincy conferred no honour 
in their eyes. His was not the metal to make a hero for their 
worship. They had looked down on better men. 

It so happened that Mrs. Hannah More was again their 
guest. She had a good memory for faces and names. " I think 
I have seen you before, sir," she remarked, " but yon then wore 
a different uniform." 

" Indeed, madam ! Your remembrance is a distinguished 
honour ! " said he, the slightest possible carl upon his lips. 

Her eyesight was clear ; and flippant young men were her 
abhorrence. " You mistake, sir ; my remembrance does you no 
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honour, I had stepped from the inside of the Bath coach on to 
the steps of the Castle Inn, Marlhorough, and hecame the 
witness of your intrusive rudeness to a modest young girl who 
alighted from the top." 

" Ton my word, madam ** and he fingered his whiskers 

nervously while she went on. 

" And I think, if my memory serves me, sir, you are also the 
same gallant officer who ruffled the same pretty hird's plumage 
in Savemake?" 

Miss EHzaheth added, with her most sarcastic smile and tone : 
** Oh, my dear Mrs. More, those are nothing to Captain Tem- 
pest's exploits. I have heard that he nohly overturned the Dean 
of Winchester's sedan ; and bravely fought a duel with M^or 
Langley's friend. Colonel Campbeltown, over the transfer of a 
recruit. The captain has quite a reputation, I assure you." 

**And pray, sir, for which of these heroic deeds did his 
Majesty make you a captain ?" Then, in a changed voice, Mrs. 
More added : '^ He who has the command of men should have 
command over self, sir ! " 

He stammered, hesitated, blundered out something about 
'^ wild oats," flicking his boots with his cane as though he would 
have liked to try it on the old lady's back, and, in no small con- 
fusion, bowed himself out, vowing internally never to put his 
head under that roof again. He mounted his horse at the side 
door and rode off pell-mell, using whip and spur as an outlet for 
his temper, rather than for the benefit of the steed, 
p^ Captain Tempest's temper had the demerit of keeping warm 
at heart, long after it had cooled on the surface. 

He left Marlborough in disgust. The very tradesmen he 
patronised, from Durnford the bootmaker to Velvin the barber, 
had grown stiff and curt in their reph'es. 

He had regained his regiment but not his equanimity when 
Jesse and one or two other convalescents were transferred on 
^^gg^g6 waggons from the hospital at Deal to the dep6t at 
Portsmouth. It was an ill time for Jesse to approach his new 
captain to ask a favour. The very sight of Rosanna's husband 
stirred up the puddle in his secret soul. 

The longing to see his dear ones and the old home must have 
been intense when Jesse overmastered his repulsion, and humbled 
himself to appeal personally to Gilbert Tempest after his name 
had been struck out of the list of men desiring furlough, when 
the colour-sergeant submitted it for the captain's signature. 
I All the blood in his body seemed to rush to his pale face as he 
ventured to accost Captain Tempest in the open barrack-yard. 
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*' I have the doctor's certificate that I am unfit for duty at 
present, captain," he said, deferentially ; ''my native air might 
send me back a more efiective soldier. Oh, Captain Temp^ 
do not stand in the way of my seeing my dear wife and child 
once more." 

"What do you mean, you insubordinate rascal, by stopping 
■ me with such an application ? You are standing in my way," 
and a smart cut across the face with the light cane he carried 
conveyed the absolute denial not given in words. 

The act was too open to escape comment, though such things 
were common enough in both army and navy at tiiat date. The 
colonel questioned Captain Tempest respecting the personal 
chastisement so publicly administered, and was favoured with 
reasons so cogent that Private Wilton was admitted to be rightly 
served for his presumption ; and the brand of " rebellion " on the 
dog's hide inefiaceably set. 

There was no turning for counsel or comfort to the Kev. Leo 
Chamberlain. The good clergyman had gone into Warwickshire, 
summoned by his fox-hunting brother to the death-bed of his 
only son and heir. After the melancholy funeral. Sir Wilfiid 
gave way to uncontrollable grief. This caused his brother to 
remain several weeks, until assured that Sir Wilfrid was turning 
to other sources for consolation, and that he was somewhat of an 
incumbrance, — a moral restraint, in fact, on the ordinary license 
of the baronet's life and friendships. 

February had worn a white robe when he crossed Landport 
Bridge on his way northward, and the winds of March had well- 
nigh blustered themselves out when his pleasant but sober face 
was presented once more to the Portsmouth lodging-house 
keeper from whom he rented his modest parlour and bedroom. 

" Oh, please, sir," was her cry, as she dropped a curtsey on 
his entrance, " I am so glad you are come back. The house 
has been so dull ! And please, sir, there has been no end of 
messages from Captain Penruddocke, who is laid up ill ; and 
there has been a common soldier here ever so often wanting 
you. He seemed to have a sort of desp'rate look when he was 
here last." 

The chaplain paused as he was unbuttoning his top-coat, 
arrested by the last remark. 

" Desperate ! Did the man leave his name ?" 

" No, sir ; he said it was no use if you was away. When 
£r8t he came he was lame, and walked with a stick. He told 
our Bess he had been nearly "^We^ V5 'OcL<b\^xiiRk. He did seem 
terribly put out wlien lie caoift a^^oir 
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Had the chaplain any inkling who this importunate soldier 
might be, that made him rebntton his coat and hurry off to the 
Infantry Barracks without waiting for the tea he had ordered ? 
Scarcely had he passed the sentry at the gate when his ear 
was saluted with, ** Well, Mr. Chamberlain, what do you think 
of your Silbury Hill protege now?*' in a tone which struck him 
as triumphant. 

" I do not understand you, Captain Tempest," he answered 
quietly. " To what do you refer ?" 

**Egad, chaplain, you will say next you do not know that 
Private Wilton has deserted !" 

"Deserted?" echoed Leo Chamberlain. 
" Yes, deserted," sneered the other. " It is shown now who 
was in the right, you or I." 

" Jesse Wilton was not the one to do a lawless act, unless he 
had been goaded to it," asserted the clergyman, with spirit. 
" What new outrage has been done to the man, and when did 
he desert ?" 

The captain's malicious sneer gave place to a scowl. ** By 
what right, sir, do you put this catechism to me? Private 
Wilton is Imown as an incorrigible malcontent. His desertion 
proves it. I, his captain, know the man's rebellious disposition 
well, and you, sir, have no authority to question my statement." 
" Captain Tempest, as your late father's curate, I had 
opportunities to know your disposition well, and to know 
more of your antagonism to Jesse Wilton than redounds to 
your credit. I may have no military authority within 
these walls," and he glanced around, his deep-set eyes 
glowing as he spoke, " but my Divine authority will empower 
me to speak in defence of the oppressed when occasion shall 
require. I repeat, if Jesse Wilton has deserted, ho has been 
goaded to it." 

And then, to Captain Tempest's annoyance, the chaplain strode 
past him to the colonel's quwrters, bent on obtaining intelligence 
free from bias, and on correcting false impressions if he discovered 
any. 

Clever Gilbert had overshot his mark ; he thought to towzle the 
fleece of a lamb, and found he had caught a lion by the mane. 

The benevolent face of the clergyman was clouded, as his long 
legs carried him direct from the barracks to the Grand Parade, 
where Captain Penruddocke was lying in all the agonies of rheu- 
matic fever, brought on by a damp bed. He had lain down well, 
hearty, and fatigued the night he had arrived in Portsmouth with 
his brigade; but the next mormng iown^ \mxi\iWflA\i^asA«KA 
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foot with rhenmatism, and there he had to be left helpless when 
the 8rd Guards were recalled to London. 

He had scouted the idea of sending for Madame Penruddocke 
or his sisters. *' I am a soldier, and must endure like a soldier/' 
he said, ** not send for women to coddle me. They must not know 
of my condition, doctor, unless I am in extremis.'' And so he 
had held on through months of suffering. He was improving 
when Leo Chamberlain was called away, had a relapse imme- 
diately afterwards, and now the March winds were searching him 
through. 

Sorry was the visitor to see how Captain Penruddocke's cheek- 
bones and aquiline nose had sharpened under the hard chisel of 
disease, and how pretematurally keen the pure blue eyes had 
become. But the chaplain spoke hopefully and cheerily, saying 
nothing of that which was troubling himself so greatly, and soon 
the invalid brightened under the influence of his presence, and 
said so. 

" There are persons who seem to carry about with them an 
impalpably revivifying atmosphere which permeates all that comes 
within its radius ; and you, Mr. Chamberlain, are one of these. 
In your presence I forget pain." 

The clergyman smiled. ''Indeed, then, if I prove such a 
nepenthe, I must not leave you to strangers,*' and he bent over 
the couch, extending a long white hand almost as thin as the one 
which met his clasp, as he concluded : ''But the association is 
quite as solacing to me. With all my work I am a lonely man, 
and as * iron sharpeneth iron, so a man sfuirpeneth the countenance 
of his friend.' " 

Day after day found Leo Chamberlain by the side of Captain 
Penruddocke, anxious with a doubly -motived anxiety for his 
restoration to health. Though one was a warrior girded with 
the sword of the flesh, and the other's weapon was the sword of 
the spirit, there was a strong affinity between the twain ; pos- 
sibly because the soldier of the king was not ashamed to confess 
himself also a soldier of Christ. Their views of duty and hatred 
of injustice were also much akin. Once acquainted with the 
story of Jesse's desertion, the captain became impatient to be 
out and about, for, though Jesse was but a private soldier, 
the circumstances attending his marriage and enlistment 
were precisely of a kind to excite the generous sympathy 
of a Penruddocke. 

Mr. Chamberlain had had no difficulty in getting at the facts. 

The desertion was the talk of the barracks. A few reprobates 
held with the stem discipline and harsh treatment. " Curs were 
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made to be kicked/* said they. Jesse was not a cur yet, and if 
ever he became so others would be answerable. 

Down on the colour-sergeant's furlough-list his name had gone 
time after time, and the same black cross had gone against it, 
his offences being multiplied and manufactured to give colour to 
the veto. His bed had been slyly deluged with water, nettles 
put into his boots, sand strewed over his victuals, salt dissolved in 
his ale, snuff thrown into his eyes when on duty, and Spackman 
had by this time more than one ally who thought this badger- 
baiting fun. It was not in human nature to take these indignities 
coolly. Jesse resented warmly, and was sent to the guard-house 
as quarrelsome. 

In vain Milsom attempted to screen him. He was punished ; 
and in his desperation he resolved to desert. He was never 
seen in the barrack-yard or the canteen when he was off 
duty and had leisure, which was seldom. He found occa- 
sional occupation in a shipwright's yard, and the shillings so 
earned were carefully hoarded. Then he bought a second-hand 
suit of workman's clothes — ^was afraid of spoiling his uniform, 
he said — and as a blind kept it at the yard and wore it at his 
carpentry. 

And so, schooled in caution and wariness by his very adver- 
saries, he watched his opportunity for flight. 

" If I can only see my Rosanna again and kiss my boy, they 
may take me and cut me to pieces," he said^to himself, with the 
energy of his new resolve. 

At length the opportunity came. 

Amongst his other glorious pursuits, Captain Tempest num- 
bered cock-fighting ; one of the fashionable excitements of the 
period, most likely an amusement derived from our East Indian 
possessions. 

Cockpits were common as prize-rings, and there game-cocks, 
trained and armed with spurs of steel, fought and gored their 
feathered antagonists to death. 

Gentlemen of Gilbert Tempest's type generally kept a main of 
cocks, on which they betted as freely as the nobles of to-day at 
a Hurlingham pigeon-shooting match. 

The otficers of the garrison were about to hold a grand battle- 
royal at the Portsmouth cockpit, challenging their naval con- 
freres to produce birds capable of contending with those of the 
landsmen. This was sure to empty the barracks pretty nearly, 
or at least to relax vigilance, especially as the cock-fight was to 
be followed by a garrison ball. 

Captain Tempest, closely followed by Spackman with a 
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richly-plnmaged game-cock under each arm, was one of the 
first to depart, and then Jesse sauntered out of the gates, all 
his hoarded shDlings in his pocket. Hurrying to the shipwright's, 
he walked in with as much composure as he could muster, changed 
his clothes, took up his tools, worked for a while, then, under 
the pretence of going for a glass of ale, turned his back on, 
Portsmouth. He paid a wherryman to row him over to 
Gosport, but once in Gosport, he left the tarry town behind as 
fast as feet could carry him, without exciting suspicion by a run, 
and when the night fell Southampton was also in his rear. He 
had brought his rations with him, added bread and cheese 
bought at a small huckster's in Southampton, and taking the 
Wiltshire road by Cadnom Bridge was on the way to Salisbury, 
an occasional rest by the wayside all that he had allowed him- 
self. But here, where his native county ran a sharp tongue 
into Hampshire, he paused at midnight, after three-and- 
twenty miles of road lay between him and Portsmouth, to 
ask himself if it were wise to continue on the highway 
where travellers and turnpike-men might set pursuers on his 
track. Pursuit ho knew to be inevitable, and capture was 
certain death. 

This straightforward rush home had been his first impulse. 
Now, under cover of the night, more prudent counsel came to 
him. ** It won't be safe to go home yet awhile. That cold- 
blooded captain is sure to set a watch on the farm." The last 
word was the key-note to a fresh idea. The New Forest loomed 
in the distance, grand and gloomy under the moonless sky. 
** What if I strike across the country towards yonder wood ; 
there may be some farm beyond where I could get work ; if not, 
it be a safe place to hide." 

He rose wearily and trudged forward to the first by-lane, the 
rising wind soughing among the trees as he approached their 
shade, filling him with superstitious fears. But then recurred 
to him, ** XTie darkness and the light are one with Thee,'' and he 
plunged forward into the underwood, where the last year's dead 
leaves were thicker than living ones. Indeed that which in the 
distance appeared dark and dense, now seemed scarcely to afford 
a shelter. Luckily it was dry under foot, and having found a 
nook of tangled copsewood, he lay down amongst the wood 
anemones and ground ivy, under the shadow of a huge bush, 
and, unable to keep awake, lost consciousness of past and present 
care and pain. 

Fatigue kept him in her drowsy arms long after the sun had 
looked searchingly into his face, and he wakened in a fright at 
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last, dreaming he heard the tramp of soldiers and the hray of 
bugles. 

The advancing troop was just a drove of swine rushing to 
fresh pastures like a flock of sheep ; and their loud grunting was 
the only trumpet he had heard ! 

As Jesse started from his lair, a coverlet of dead leaves, which 
had drifted over him in the night, was shaken out from his gar- 
ments, and went fluttering in the breeze ; his unexpected appari- 
tion startling alike the hogs and the swineherd in the rear. 

" Hey, mon ! But yo gi*e I a vright ! What be yo a doin' 
theer ?'' interrogated he. 

" Sleeping, for want of a better bed," was the auswer. ** Do 
you know a farm where I cau get work ? I can turn my hand 
to anything." 

" Humph ! that bayn't much ! Volk as can do annythin* con 
mostly do nowt. Con ee pleough, or tend bees, or vodder cattle, 
or driove a teeam, or plaat beeans, or sich like ?" 

" Yes, I was brought up on a farm.'* 

" Humph I Yo be a queer varmir, zure ! Do varmirs in yor 
part zpeak za vine ? An dun they tie oop theer hair like thic ?" 
and the man lifted Jesse's hair, tied in a club behind. 

** I've been working as a carpenter," said he, " though I was 
reared on a farm. If you know anyone who will try me, well 
and good — if not, you go your way, and I'll go mine." 

** Yolks as want work zhouldn't be za uppish. Yo zee thot 
huge beech-tree, measter ; well, theere's a path clooze azide it ; 
yo mun goo aloing thot till yo cross a bruck, an then voliow th' 
brack till yo reaches th' vaim. Measter Barnes ne'er toorns 
honest volk awaay iv they wants wark an' con de it," the swine- 
herd added, as if he doubted the stranger's ability. 

Thanking the man, he took the path indicated, which only led 
him farther aad deeper into the forest ; and some misgivings 
crossed his mind ; but the foot-bridge over the brook and the 
path by the stream dispelled his fears, and soon he came upon 
a large, rambling, old-fashioned farmhouse, snugly planted in the 
depths of the woodland, which had apparently been cleared by 
the owner's ancestors at some remote period. 

The farmer, a hale man of sixty or thereabouts, was not less 
inquisitive than this man, but he asked the stranger in, and 
placed food before him ; then bidding him follow, set him to yoke 
a team of oxen, and then to help at bean-planting, the result 
being an assent to engage the stranger, who called himself Dick 
Price. 

That night a loft over the barn was pointed out as his sleeping 
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place, the swineherd coming to share his dormitory. But the 
man who has slept on a battle-field is not over-particular anent 
either bed or bedfellow. The man was rough and uncouth as a 
beech nut ; but the husk belied his nature. Coming close to 
Jesse, who lay stretched on a lock of straw, he whispered, or 
tried to whisper, " I zay, yo be tha runaway as tha zodgers be 
avter I But doan't ee be veared. I'se zent un oop tha Zalsbory 
road ; zo yo be saaf zo lung as yo bides here ! Fse noan gie 
up a poor chap to be zhot like a hare." 

The heart of Jesse, rapidly closing against his kind, gave a 
great leap of gratitude ; and his thanks to the man were accom- 
panied by thanks to God more fervent than had left his lips for 
months. God's ministers are everywhere. Surely this untaught 
swineherd was amongst the number ! 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

HUNTED ! 



In Jesse's haste to cast aside his uniform he had overlooked 
his military stock and the club in which his hair was tied and 
hung behind, long use having made both familiar. The former, 
a stiff, upright, black leather collar, which clasped the soldier's 
neck almost like a vice, and propped his chin up like a wall, was 
as palpable a token of his bondage as was the iron collar of the 
Saxon thrall ; and the then rising generation having left queues, 
clubs, periwigs, &c., to the old fogies, and to the two services of 
army and navy, it followed that the deserter, with all his 
precaution, was pretty well labelled. The swineherd's master 
shut his eyes, though harbouring a deserter was a statutable 
offence ; and made no remark when Jesse, accepting the swine- 
herd as a barber, appeared at the kitchen-table with a close- 
cropped head. 

He had not rid himself of this appendage in time to escape the 
hue-and-cry ; but there being no fewer than three roads out 4l 
Southampton leading to the city of the tall spire, these three 
branching into others; the picket told off to tra<;k him out could 
only divide into two parties, and take chance as guide. 

And so it happened that one party, taking the least likely 

route, followed dangerously on his heels. Whilst he was 

sleeping under the bushes in the New Forest, they were advancing 

nearer step by step. They had been kept on the scent by a 

belated carter, who had said '' g;oodm^\»'' \ft\i\\£L ^ss^ \i^ cLtood 
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on Cadnom Bridge, calling impulse to order, and reasoning 
against his desire to rush homewards. 

Well for him he had so stopped ; and, turning back out of the 
highway, had doubled, like the hunted thing he was ! Well for 
him that the man who sent him deeper into the forest had him- 
self an errand out of it ! 

The picket met the herdsman mounted on a bare-backed New 
Forest pony, two or three miles beyond Cadnom Bridge, and 
when he spoke positively to having seen the strapping fellow, 
with his hair in a club, asleep under a bush ** six mile vurder 
on," like Wamba, nodding his head one way and with his finger 
pointing another, they took his verbal advice, ** Yo'd best goo 
vorrad oop th' rooad. Th' vellow wakened and stretched hisself, 
zo yo must put best voot voormost if you mean to owertak* his 
lung shanks." 

Five or six miles ahead ! The intelHgence not only spurred 
the men on, but furnished a reason why ** long shanks '* should 
still keep ahead ! 

Leave the soldiers to go on to disappointment, even to the 
base of Silbury Hill ; to search the farm and terrify Rosanna 
and the dame ; to hang about the vicinity for a week and to 
return discouraged, and let us follow the new man at the 
Forest Farm. 

Farmer Barnes was not slow to discover his efficiency, and 
proposed to hire him for the year; but the self-styled Dick 
Price made an excuse that he was of a roving disposition, and 
preferred to remain a dayman. 

One night, about a month later, the farmer came home from 
Southampton market earlier than his wont. Jesse was eating 
his supper of potatoes and salt, to which, as a special mark 
of favour, a morsel of fat bacon had been added — these being 
times so hard that the poorer classes were all but deprived of 
both bread and meat. On one excuse or other Barnes sent 
men and maids from the kitchen, talking all the while to his 
wife, and as soon as the place was clear, saying, without even 
a glance at Jesse, **I zaay, wife, them zodgers be after that 
deserter agean. I had a quart wi' one as they calls Zargent 
Milzom, and he zaid to I they was a-coming ta-marrer to zcour 
tha vorest. He had zlipped from them, he zaid, and their 
captain wur red hot ta catch him. If I only knew wheere the 
poor chap wur, I'd like ta gie un a hint ta be off." 

Not a word escaped Jesse: he felt the warning was meant 
to be understood ; and when the farmer, apparently in the 
plenitude of good nature, proffered a m\i% oi ^i^ 92cl\ ^ ^^^i^^ ^\ 
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ham from his own sapper, he was conscious of a kindly intent 
to victual him against a long journey and prohahle fast. 

He had worn a smock frock on the farm and a greasy old 
hat the swineherd had picked up on the road years before. 
He had never left the kitchen without saying ** good night ;" 
the words almost stuck in his throat as he stood in the door- 
way after the farmer's hint. He could not go without a word 
of thanks to the generous swineherd, who was already snor- 
ing musically as his own charge. As he crept back down the 
ladder from the loft, he found the farmer at the bottom. 

**Here, Dick Price,be thy week's wage. Zin tha won't hire 
tha had best zeek better zarvice, and so good luck ta thee ;** 
and the liberal man turned away, leaving more than his wages 
in Jesse's hand. 

No scruple against leaving surreptitiously remained. Out of 
the farm-yard he stole noiselessly, but before he reached the 
brook was startled by footsteps in his rear. Turning, he dis- 
covered the swineherd, who had come, he said, ** ta zee he out 
ov tha maazes ov thavorest." 

It was a welcome and friendly service, since without a guide 
Jesse's chance of escape was small. The man struck a path 
westward, aud he only left the fugitive when twelve good miles 
lay between him and the Forest Farm, and there was a direct 
turnpike road under his feet. Midnight had proclaimed itself 
from the nearest church-tower when they shook hands at the 
Fordingbridge cross-roads, and the April moon alone looked on 
the path chosen by the deserter, whose aim was to strike home- 
wards. The swineherd had simply indicated the course of the 
several roads, then turned his back, leaving Jesse to make his 
own selection, with no spy upon his movements. 

Jesse stood debating within himself. " Straight roads are 
always nighest. I'd best have left Portsmouth by the Landport 
Bridge. It won't do to show my face in Salisbury, no — ^nor nigh 
it; and the turnpike road's hardly safer. Well, I must chance it, 
and hide my head in any hole or comer in the daylight. What 
would Eosanna think if she could see me skulking about like a 
thief, ashamed to show my face ? And all this comes of gaping 
after soldiers, and drinking one's senses away. But if ever I get 
clear out of this scrape, and get drunk again, I'll give anyone 
leave to shoot me !" 

So ran the circle of his thoughts, as he pushed on rapidly, 

little thinking how his upright gait and firm, regular step 

belied his smock-frock and greasy hat. But when daylight 

came, and a turnpike toW-takei \«i^\iQld of him, and stuck Hke 
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a boll-dog, only to be thrown off by Jesse's superior strength, 
he forsook the high road, beset with snch impediments, and took 
to the green lanes. 

There he was sure to find a roadside brook or well to 
quench his thirst, or some humble cottage where a few pence 
might purchase a night's shelter, with perhaps a supper or a 
breakfast. But there was always a fear and.^ead upon him. 
Not fear of punishment ; but the fear of being captured before 
be had seen his dear ones. He dared not ask his way, and mile- 
stones and finger-posts were guides to places unknown to his 
limited geography. 

At length he found himself with an empty wallet, at the close 
of a showery day, on Salisbury Plain, with no nearer or better 
shelter than the gigantic relics of Stonehenge. Yet so closely 
did these stones remind him of the Avebury circle nearer home, 
that he lay down supperless, full of old memories and associa- 
tions, to sleep between two upright slabs, crossed by a third, 
which barely served as a reminder of a roof. 

" Ah !'* murmured he, " this be not half so snug a hiding- 
place as the DeviFs Den, where Luke Bodman left his bloody 
clothes. I wonder where he be now, and what firesh wickedness 
be be up to ? How the old thief would grin if he heard of my 
being hunted, as I once helped to hunt him !** 

Where was Luke Bodman then ? Where, but under cover of 
that very Devil's Den ; but he sat by a warm fire, with his gipsy 
friends around him ; they who had shared his spoils, aided his 
escapes, and come between him and justice. It was a favourite 
haunt, shunned by the superstitious, out of the wayfarer's track, 
within a triangle of roads alike open for escape or predatory 
forays ; and even whilst Jesse's thoughts were directed thither- 
wards, were they on the watch for him. 

More than a week had gone by since Jesse quitted the hospi- 
table farm in the New Forest ; yet he was still a wanderer, gaunt, 
haggard, half famished. He had lost his way on Salisbury Plain, 
and somehow strayed across Everly Downs. He was sleeping 
under a haystack when the belt of Milton church roused him 
from a dream of home, and pulling himself up with a hungry 
shiver, he turned half unconsciously into the way of the church- 
goers, almost too listless to care what became of him, or hear 
the comments on his frouzy appearance. 

Rosanna, with her neatly-dressed boy by the hand, on her 
wonted way to East Kennet Church to pray with her whole 
heart for " all who are desolate and oppressed," the beloved 
deserter foremost in her thoughts, could never have SQ.t tktc^w.^^ 
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the service had she known that her boy's father had stood half 
starved, unkempt, unshorn, footsore, and unknown in the path 
of the Penruddockes and their friends as they walked towards 
the church-gate. And as little thought Captain Tempest that 
the half-sister he had set aside (then a visitor with her mother at 
the Manor House) was offering with childish benevolence her 
only shilling to the poor hungry-looking fellow whom her brother 
and " Glory '* had helped to make so very " desolate and 
oppressed." 

That shilling saved his life. Cottagers were too sharp-set to 
feed their own to have aught to bestow on strangers, but 
they had food and drink for the buying. 

From Pewsey he dragged his way over Oare Hill, and as he 
toiled along through the village, a tall, handsome young woman, 
struck by his wearied gait, accosted him, and in the spirit of 
true charity offered him a night's lodging, if he could surmount 
the comb of the hill, her home being, she said, on the Hewish 
side, with her brother. It was a toilsome ascent, but she told 
him she came down and up many times a day for water from 
the well at Oare. They mounted the high hill, and found a 
shepherd's cottage across the ridge. He was thankful to sit 
down and warm himself by the fire of dry gorse. There was 
no one in the house, though a child's rattle lay on the floor, and 
there was a cradle in the comer ; and she remarked, casually, 
her " cousin must have gone out." 

A pot was on the fire, in which potatoes, cabbage, and bacon 
were boiling together. Having hung up her hooded cloak 
behind the door, with a wicker ladle she drew out a 
goodly quantity of the steaming vegetables, savoury with 
the bacon, and saying, *'Theer, poor vellow, eat thic ; 
I'd rayther goo wi'out a dioner than zee a vellow-creature 
look so vamished as yo does," set it on a wooden platter 
before him. 

His appetite was hearty as her welcome. 

He had despatched the hu;nble meal, whilst she kept her 
dinner waiting, going often to the cottage door to look out. 

" Oh ! here her be at last ! " she cried, proceeding to put out 
the dinner. 

The wanderer looked up in blank dismay. 

** Sue!" escaped from his pale lips. 

* Private Wilton ! What be you doin' here ? " questioned 
she haughtily. 

It was all up with him now, he knew. With a wild cry, he 
gathered up his remammg Bfecen^, «eA^^^ q»€ over the crest 
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of the hill, and down its steep side like a flagging deer before 
the hounds. 

Now he was satisfied that his fate was sealed if he went 
home ; yet, with the dogged obstinacy of despair, he made his 
way direct across the well-known downs ; and about the close 
of the afternoon service terrified helpless old Jarvis — ^who shook 
as much with fright as palsy — ^by dropping exhausted into the 
clerk's chair. 

" There's no trouble un Why, Jesse, man ! Be that you 

or your ghost? The Lord protect us — ^this be worst of all. 
Do you know, man, the soldiers are after you ?** cried Peter, 
limping about the floor in his perturbation. " Do you know 
there is a reward offered for you, and there be rogues hanging 
about as would sell their own flesh and blood, let alone thee ?" 

Jesse set his teeth together, and spoke between them bitterly, 
grasping the arms of the chair with his wasted hands. 

" I know ! Let them take me — shoot me down if they like. 
But I'll see Eosanna and my boy if I die for it," then the 
momentary energy faded, and the big man collapsed from very 
weakness, the flash of his eye fading almost to a glaze. 

Peter could not aflbrd tea (at eighteen shillings a pound), but 
simply saying, " Well, Jesse, we are in the Lord's hands ; He 
will not try us beyond our strength," he moved about and soon 
set a steaming bowl of milk porridge before both Jarvis and 
his son-in-law. Then he put on his hat, and without staying 
for his own supper, which, in fact, stood before Jesse, opened the 
door and was going out. On the threshold he paused. 

" Did anyone see you come in here ?" he asked anxiously. 

" I don't know. Oh, yes ; a bare-legged boy stood whistling 
against the church wall. He looked after me." 

The clerk shook his head. *' Eeep the door barred, and don't 
answer any knock till I come. I'll go to Eosanna." 

Peter commonly spent his Sabbath evenings at the farm after 
he had put Jarvis to bed, reading and discussing the Scriptures ; 
but he was earlier than usual, and not all his attempts to look 
calm could smoothe the agitation out of his countenance. 

" Is there anything wrong, father ?" anxiously questioned 
Eosanna, who sat with her boy on her lap near the fire, causing 
Jenny the servant- woman, who was clearing the table, to look up. 

Peter was a bad hand at equivocation ; — something he muttered 
about Jarvis being worse than usual — ^would Philip mind coming 
to help to get him into bed. 

" Could I be of any service ?" asked Eosanija. ** Mother can 
put Joe-Peter to bed." 
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Peter was cautious. ** Philip and I can do without women," 
so the maid's suspicions were lulled, if Bosanna's were not. 

" Mother," she whispered to Prudence, who was reaching 
down the big Bible, ^* do you think anything fresh has happened 
to Jesse ?" and her lips went white with apprehension. 

Prudence turned round slowly, her lips apart. A great fear 
had struck the hearts of both. 

More than two hours elapsed before Philip returned. He said 
nothing until Jenny had gone to bed ; then, putting a finger on 
his lips to bespeak caution, he whispered that Jesse was in the 
shed, waiting to come in. 

Wonderful self-repression had Eosanna. With her mouth 
shut as if to keep back a scream, she opened the door with noise- 
less rapidity, and in another moment was in her husband's arms; 
arms no longer powerful to protect her ; but she clung to the 
gaunt, haggard form as she had never clung to the man in his 
pride of strength and comeliness. 

How she sobbed and kissed those weather-stained cheeks, 
scarce making way for his agitated mother ! But the joy of 
meeting was dashed with the fear of a fresh parting. 

And how was he to be concealed ? How were his longings to 
see his son to be gratified ? If the boy awoke, his fright at the 
strange face would make concealment impossible. Jesse would 
risk it, he said ; he must see his boy. 

With unshod feet, mother and father crept to the bed-side, 
where little Joe-Peter lay, his sunny curls clustering round a 
chubby face, which told its own paternity, one hand outside the 
homespun sheet. And yet the father dared not press that soft 
cheek with his rough unshorn one. A single kiss was dropped 
on the soft curls, and there came a groan as from the depths of 
a man's heart. What had not his folly cost him ? 

Three days of home ! Home in hiding, but home ; and then 
Eosanna, with her boy by the hand, stood face to face at their 
own gate with John Milsom. 

Both were changed : she had the fulness of matronly woman- 
hood, and care beclouded her clear eyes ; he was no longer the 
shambling carter hanging upon her heels, and laying his heart 
like a carpet under her feet. He was Sergeant Milsom, upright 
and fearless, come in all the scarlet glory of his trade, at the 
head of a file of soldiers, to tear from her arms the man she had 
preferred before him. 

It was a breathless moment ! Her lips parted. She lost the 
power of speech. Closer she clasped the hand of her boy as if 
he, too, were to be torn from her. 
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Milsom was the first to speak. '* We come in the King's 
name to search these premises for a deserter !" Then in a lower 
tone he added, '* I be main zorry, Mrs. Wilton, to come on such 
nn errand to you ; but a zoldier has no choice, and p'raps it be 
better I be coom than a ztranger!" — and as she held by the gate, 
unable to reply, Philip came on the scene — ^Philip, so much older 
than his years. 

** You will find no deserter here !" insisted Philip. 

'* We have zartain invormation to tha contrary,** asserted the 
sergeant, whilst the white face of Bosanna gave the lie to 
persistent Philip. 

*' Soldiers ! to your duty! But mark ! no violence unless the 
man resists ! I will myself search the house.** 

Over the farm went the soldiers with bayonets set ; whilst 
Prudence Wilton on her knees in the kitchen had fainted in the 
very act of prayer. 

Once in the house, Sergeant Milsom whispered to the 
agonised wife, ''Bosanna, don't ye set thic again me. I've 
done my best to miss him ; but there be volk as hate ye booath 
like poison, and I'm bound to obey orders. I'll gie him every 
chance.** 

Over the house went Milsom, peering into holes and comers 
lightly; over the farmstead went the men. Jesse was not 
there. They had been drawn out beyond the rick-yard by a 
smock frock and hat. It was a scarecrow to keep off birds, 
but Jesse had worn that smock. They came back baffled. 
Milsom, too, looked blank, though he felt relieved. 

Suddenly there was a shout, like an ominous croak, from the 
road, '' Zargeant ! He be ofT round tha hill ta Beckhampton !'* 

The whole neighbourhood had been aroused. People came 
flocking, some to help and some to hinder the military. 
Amongst the former, Uie whole swarm of gipsies seemed to 
have turned out ; amongst the latter, James Midin, armed with 
a sledge-hammer, stood conspicuous. 

There was no brushwood on the conical mound to hide a 
fox, how then could a big man hope to escape? He was caught 
in the toils, and the brawny blacksmith was threatened with 
pains and penalties for resisting the King's authority. 

** Authority !" he cried. ** Will the King send me back my 
Jim, as threw down his honest hammer like Jesse there, and 
took up a zword to go butcherin' wi' ?" 

Was there any reason why Jesse should be brought back 
handcuffed to his home, seeing that Beckhampton was a mile 
nearer to Devizes than was Silbury ? 
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" We all have moihers, boys,*' said Milsom, in a hnsky voiee* 
" Well let tha deserter take leave of his old mother ; she'll never 
zee him again ;" and the *' Ay, zore " of the assent proved 
the well-directed strength of the appeal. 

Bosanna, ont in the road, was the first to see them come 
marching back, with Jesse in his old working snit in their midst, 
his uncovered head down npon his breast. 

The broken-hearted moUier, recovered from her swoan, sat 
weeping and wrin^ng her hands whisn Bosanna mshed in 
distractedly. 

'' Oh ! mother, he is taken ! God help him and ns !" 

<' And He will help yon, my girl," said Peter Beckingham, who 
had been doing his best to console the dame. *' But what are yon 
abont ?" 

Bosanna had hurried npstairs even whilst he spoke, and came 
back tying on her cloak ; then snatching np her boy, and kissing 
him passionately, she put him on his grandmother's knee. 
'' Motiier, take care of my boy till I come back. I must see the 
last of my poor entrapped hnsband." 

No remonstrance would tnm her from her purpose. Jesse 
himself added his entreaties to those of Philip and her old &th^ ; 
little Joe-Peter tore at her heart-strings crying after her ; but 
when the soldiers took np their march with Jesse Wilton, the 
deserter, in their midst, his wife marched on beside him, and 
bade him take heart. '* The battle is not lost nntil it is fought 
out, Jesse," she said ; ** and we have a refuge greater than 
captains or colonels." 

And thus Bosanna, steadfast in her duty to cling to her husband 
in his hour of need, left all else that was dear to her, and went 
tramping on with not a word of weariness to sadden him whose 
heart was sad enough. 

It is true Sergeant Milsom halted for the night in Devizes, and 
lightened the march elsewhere as well as he could without incur- 
ring risk ; but the woman's shoes were ready to drop in pieces 
from blistered and bleeding feet, when they were dragged over the 
rough pavement of Portsmouth, and her march ended in the bar- 
rack-yard, where Milsom left her to report his prisoner to the 
adjutant. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

AFTEB THE GOUBT-MABTIAL. 

Not until the guard-room door had closed upon her hushand did 
Bosanna turn to quit the barrack-yard. And not until then was 
she fully conscious of observations made upon her. There were 
decent soldiers' wives looking out from their windows, flaunting 
drabs who were not wives lounging round the open gate, and 
comments free and outspoken on her connection with the prisoner 
smote her ear with cruel force. 

It was a painful situation. She stood there alone — place, 
people, surroundings utterly strange ; shut out into blank 
desolation when the heavy door closed upon her husband, a 
prisoner. She was not tearful, her grief was too deep to over- 
flow her eyelid's rim. And she was not daunted by the difficulties 
in her path ; but her modesty took alarm at the freedom with 
which she was accosted, and i^e drew her hood closer to escape 
rude observation. 

Casting her wearied eyes round the yard, they rested on a 
motherly woman, knitting industriously in a doorway, whilst at 
the same time she watched the gambols of a three-years' old 
urchin. Stepping up to the knitter, Bosanna desired to be 
directed to &e Bev. Leo Chamberlain's abode. The woman 
stared, probably at hearing such an inquiry from the deserter's 
wife, whose dusty feet and cloak bespoke her length of travel. 

Yet Bosanna's instinctive perception had not led her astray. 
The individual addressed was kindly disposed towards the 
stranger whose husband was in such a strait, Bosanna's relation 
to the prisoner being made known. 

" Mr. Chamberlain *? Oh, ay, everybody knows him ; he was in 
the barrack this morning. Do you know your way about Ports- 
mouth ? — ^No, never here before ! Then you'd best have some- 
one to show you, for you look too tired to go a step out of your 
way. — Joel !" This was a call to an incipient soldier, a little 
fellow in a gay drummer's suit. 

The very faintest indication of a smile flitted across Bosanna's 
face, as she answered wearily, ** Yes, I am very tired. If your 
boy wiJl be good enough to conduct me, I shall be glad to pay 
him for his trouble." 

** Never mind paying, mistress," said the other. "If Mr. 
Chamberlain be a friend of yours, or you have business with 
him, Joel will run with you for very love of the parson. Joel ! 
Joel Headlam, I say ! " 
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Joel Headlam had been long in coming, but his mission 
seemed to stimulate him, and his quick *' Come along, missis," 
scarcely left Bosanna time to thank his mother, before he was 
on ahead, piloting her through the crowd which had followed 
the deserter, and yet lingered about the gate. 

They were barely clear of the crowd and the barrack buildings 
when, at the comer of a street, the boy made a military salute . 
to an officer in undress, and Bosanna, raising her eyes, encoun- 
tered those of her old admirer and adversary — the two are 
compatible — Captain Tempest. A loose life was changing him 
so rapidly that, had he not addressed her, she would have 
passed on in the twilight oblivious of his shadow. 

With a slight start of amazed incredulity, he barred her path. 

" Soh ! Private Wilton's pretty wife has found her way to 
Portsmouth. The fond wife has come to look after her runaway 
husband at last. The man of her choicej who deserted her so 
speedily." He said this with a sneer, which drew the scar on 
his cheek into ugly prominence, and then he went on, first in 
triumph, then in menace, ''She has come a Httle too late, for 
the bird has flown ; or too soon, for he is not yet caught. But, 
by my sword, when he is, we will make an example of him. 
Wife desertion may be excused, but desertion from the army is 
unpardonable." 

Bosanna shuddered, and the little drummer-boy held both 
ears and mouth agape. 

*' Captain Tempest, you are mistaken," Bosanna began. 

He interrupted her. '' Egad, Mistress Bosanna, I may be. 
Pretty women do tire of constant husbands, and a i-unaivay / " He 
gave his whisker a contemptuous twirl and his shoulders a lift. 
" Well, we will soon rid you of him ; and a pretty widow need 
not go begging in Portsmouth." 

To say tibat Bosanna recoiled under this cruel stab is only to 
tell its physical effect. The blow on her sensitive heart set every 
nerve quivering. But in an instant as the blood came back to 
her whitened cheeks in a flush of shame and indignation, all the 
woman rose within her, and with steady eyes she looked the mis- 
creant through. 

" Captain Tempest, my Jesse may be only a private soldier, 
a deserter, if you will, and so far a man in your power, but he is 
dearer to me in his distress than when I proudly married him. 
I am not come to look after the runaway. I have come to Ports- 
mouih with him, to do him such wifely service as the Almighty 
may £nd for me to do. An^ "no^, ^\x, \?ck»it -^^uhave shown 
your bravery to a -woman, \e\. m^ ^vvs»r 
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She had spoken with deliberate decision, and as every word 
went home, he set his teeth ; but he seemed to clutch at the one 
expression. 

" With him ! " he repeated ; " then I will pay your low-born 
scorn and his in blood," and with the light of maJice in his pale 
blue eyes, he darted past her towards the barracks, as if to make 
assurance sure. 

The drummer-boy looked aghast, as Eosanna, her momentary 
energy spent, leaned against the wall, one hand upon her side, 
her bundle almost dropping from tiie other. Joel took the 
bundle, and with some of his mother's good nature in his face 
told her to lean on him. Such a morsel to be leaned on ! 

The Key. Leo Chamberlain was at home, but he was particu- 
larly engaged, said his landlady's maid, he had a friend with him. 

Eosanna's heart sank ; still she persevered. *' I think he would 
see me, if you told him Eosanna Wilton was here. My father 
was once clerk to him." 

*' Wilton I Why, that's the name of the deserter I" 

** I am his wife," said Eosanna faintly, but proudly. 

The maid-servant tapped at a door in the narrow hall, and 
turning the handle delivered her message. 

" Eosanna Wilton ! How singular ! " was heard through 
the half-open door ; then out came Mr. Chamberlain with an 
outstretched hand, which gave the poor creature an assurance 
that she had one friend in that strange town besides the sergeant, 
who dared not show his good-will. Joel was dismissed with a 
cake and a silver sixpence to the kitchen ; whilst Eosanna, after 
a brief question or two, was ushered graciously into the small 
parlour, and into the presence of Captain Penruddocke, who, 
by virtue of his recent illness, occupied an easy chair close to 
the £re. 

So apparent was her exhaustion that, notwithstanding the 
barriers of station, much higher then than now, not only did the 
clergyman with marked respect desire her to take a seat, but 
ordered " tea for Mrs. Wilton as quickly as possible." 

She had borne the shock of her husband's capture, the pro- 
longed march, the long strain upon her nerves, the brutal insult 
of Captain Tempest, but the reaction had come, and now, whether 
overpowered by kindness or the heat of the fire, or fatigue, or 
all three together, she swooned ; and the bachelor's room was 
speedily invaded by women. Even Joel Headlam put his head 
in at the door, and impulsively gave vent to his opinion : "It 
be all through what captain said, I know it be !" 

The gentlemen exchanged glances, \xiN\\»e^^o^^3Dk^*v^^'^^^^J^^'» 
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and plied him with questions. And by dint of promises to hold 
him scatheless, they gathered a pretty correct summary of the 
officer's greeting and threat. Then, being cautioned to hold his 
tongue elsewhere, lest he got himself into danger, he was sent 
back to the barracks, his sixpence having a mate. 

Restored to her senses and refreshed by tea, Eosanna told 
simply the story of Jesse's frequent appeals for furlough, the 
tricks played upon him to bring him into disgrace and punish- 
ment, his escape, his wanderings and sufferings, and 
then his recapture and her resolve to march with him to 
Portsmouth. 

'* I thought if I saw his colonel," she concluded, '' and told 
him how cruelly Jesse had been treated, and how he would never 
have deserted if he could have got a furlough to see us at 
home, and that his captain bore him ill-will before he enlisted 
at all, that perhaps the colonel might forgive him. At all 
events, I could but do my best, and if all failed I might see 
•the last of him." 

Here her composure broke down and her voice was choked 
with sobs. 

Captain Penruddocke shook his head at her simplicity. ''I 
am afraid, Mrs. Wilton, you over-estimate the coloners power. 
Forgiveness does not rest with him. Your husband will have 
to be tried by a Court Martial, and the private opinion of one 
officer can only have individual weight. Yet, rest assured, he 
will have a fair trial ; the honour of English officers is " 

** Not always impeccable," whispered the clergyman in the 
other's ear. 

'' Not if Captain Tempest can prevent it," cried Eosanna, 
crushing her hands together in anguish. ** He is our bitter 
enemy ; though we never injured him." 

" I think. Mistress Eosanna, you once upon a time wounded 
the gallant's self-love, and small minds never forgive such 
injuries. At all events, his enmity matters little ; the accuser 
cannot also be the judge, and the culprit is not wholly without 
friends. Yet, remember, your husband's offence is not one to be 
passed over lightly; discipline must be preserved, and lenity 
would be thrown away on three-fourths of the blackguards who 
crowd our ranks," observed the captain, whose humanity had to 
struggle against his firm belief in the excellence of the military 
system. 

(Eosanna's head drooped, and the clergyman looked disturbed.) 

" Still," resumed he, in a less rigid tone, '* I would not have 
you despond. In this case there are mitigating circumstances, 
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and an3rthinff I can do for you which does not tend to relax 
disciplinT^'to thwart juBti/e yon may depend on." 

It was a qualified promise, but Bosanna knew that Captain 
Penruddocke did not pledge his word lightly, and she drew 
a freer breath as she thanked him gratefully. She rose from the 
stifif-backed mahogany chair and gathered her cloak around her 
as if to depart, but she could not go with her errand unaccom- 
plished. Timidly but respectfully she said, addressing the 
clergyman : '* I made bold, Mr. Chamberlain, to hope you would 
put me in the way to get speech of his colonel, sir ; I only want 
him to hear all tiie truth ; and surely, sir, he would listen to a 
wife pleading for the life of her husband." 

The trustful pathos of Bosanna's speech drew moisture to 
the amiable chaplain's eyes ; his heart ached for the brave young 
wife. 

'* And he shall hear you, poor thing — that is, if I can manage* 
it. You must not be discouraged by our mihtary friend here. 
He is bound to keep up the prestige of the army ; but he will 
not fail you at a pinch, or I know nothing of him.'' (The captain 
frowned slightly and shook his head.) " I," he went on, "am 
bound by no army regulations and no military code. My 
Captain has sent you to me, and I dare not refuse to do His 
bidding, to * comfort and help the weak-hearted.' Be here in 
the morning at eight o'clock, and we shall catch the colonel as 
he rises from bre^ast." 

He spoke so hopefully that the poor creature's face brightened 
under the influence of his tones ; her thanks he checked with 
" You will find Dolly outside ; she will take you to a respectable 
lodging, and — ^you need not trouble about payment, I will 
arrange that." 

Bosanna curtsied. "I am greatly obligated, sir, but, thank 
you all the same, I am not without money to pay for my accommo- 
dation whilst I stay ;" and again she curtsied herself out, and 
accompanied the serving-maid to a clean but very humble abode 
in an adjacent street, over the door of which was a rudely-painted 
signboard : Sarah Smith, Clear-starcher. 

Weary enough was she ; bufc not until she had thrown herself 
on her knees by the side of her pallet, and poured out her 
thankfulness to God for raising up friends in her need, and 
besought a blessing on her undertaking, did she lay herself down 
to rest. 

She was up the first in the house. The chaplain's recommenda- 
tion was good warranty on both sides. It was Mrs. Smith's 
ironing day ; but before she opened her basket of damp linen, 
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she conducted her country lodger to a cordwainer who had stout 
shoes ready made ; and tiiere Kosanna put herself on a hotter 
footing to accompany her clerical friend. A night's rest, soap, 
water, and a hrush had made another woman of Bosanna. 

Education has done much to efTect a change in morals and 
manners since this nineteenth century opened its wonderful eyes ; 
hut then a fresh-looking, modest woman could scarcely walk 
through the streets of a garrison or seaport town unprotected and 
escape insult. Even the well-known figure of the chaplain half 
a step in advance could not preserve Eosanna from the stare of 
impertinence. Her cheeks crimsoned with shame as she drew 
her hood closer. She was struck to see how variously the Rev. 
Leo was himself greeted as they went along. Little children 
dropped silent curtsies or pulled their forelocks, standing aside to 
let him pass ; some wee toddlers sidled up and slipped their tiny 
hands into his ; elders, male and female, saluted as reverently as 
the little ones, with more or less familiarity ; hut there was yet 
another class of godless urchins and reprohates, who alike hy 
word and gesture cast scorn and reproach on him, as it was cast 
on the apostles of old ; hut the cry " Theer goes th' Methody 
parson ! " hurled after him as a stinging reproach, sounded to her 
unaccustomed ears more as a testimony to his zeal than to his 
demerit. 

Once in the harrack-yard his sacred calling was a safeguard 
from open incivility, but not from curiosity ; and Mrs. Headlam 
going to the pump for water, with a pail in her hand and a child 
tucked under her arm, exclaimed, *' Lor' bless us ! what be he 
taking her to colonel's for ?" 

The Rev. Leo Chamberlain might have been a privileged 
individual. He was admitted to the colonel's presence before the 
breakfast-tray had been removed, though for her own sake he 
left Rosanna on the other side of the door until he had broken 
the ice. 

He found that Captain Tempest had been before him, and that 
Colonel Kerr was already prejudiced against the deserter. He was 
going immediately to the orderly-room to " despatch to the 
Brigade Major the charges against Mvate Wilton, and an applica- 
tion for a general court-martial," he said, giving his unqualified 
opinion that " the man deserved shooting, and would meet with 
little favour." He was at first not disposed to admit any 
extenuating circumstances, and declined to see the deserter's wife ; 
but the colonel's own wife, who was in the room, added her voice 
to the thin pipe of RoBamia'& ^>70cvy.\&. 

" Well, weU," at last asaenle^^ek <s.o\avi^, '-'' ^^ ^"«si^Ta&V\ 
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bnt I assure you it is of no use ; the man is incorrigible, and must 
be made an example of." 

This was not a promising prelude, but there was something in 
Bosanna's language and demeanour so different from what had 
been expected, that Colonel Kerr found himself listening with 
interest as well as attention to the unpremeditated tale of the 
deserter's wife, though it was longer, and flowed into other 
channels than he had dreamed. Mrs. Kerr also had been aroused 
to leave her own seat and stand behind her husband's chair. 

The colonel looked grave — ^not to say stem ; but the lady smiled 
upon her, and Kosanna's courage rose. 

Of course,to exculpate Jesse,shehad been compelled to inculpate 
Gilbert Tempest, and to refer to Susan Bodman, and whilst the 
colonel felt concerned for the honour of the regiment in the 
peison of Captain Tempest, his fashionable wife felt not a little 
elated at her own discernment ; she having drawn a cordon round 
the elite circle of regimental feminine society, which no effron- 
tery of the self-styled Mrs. Tempest had enabled her to pass. 

It was evident Mrs. Wilton might count on the friendly o£&ces 
of Mrs. Kerr. 

As for the colonel, he said with severe dignity, " My good 
woman, you are bringing grave charges against an officer in her 
Majesty's service. But supposing them true, I do not see how 
they exonerate the deserter. It was his duty to appeal to me 
against any form of injustice.'* 

*' Oh ! sir," she ejaculated in pain, *' Jesse could never get a 
private word with you, and the letters he wrote were never 
noticed." 

The colonel's brow contracted. ^* Letters ! I have seen no 
letters ! Do you know how they were conveyed ? " 

" They were given to one of your servants, sir." 

The colonel rose as if to put an end to the conference. *' This 
must be inquired into," said he, with decision; "and your 
husband may depend on justice. But," he added, seeing her 
brighten, " do not buoy yourself up with false hopes. I can 
promise nothing but even-handed justice ; mihtary discipline is 
not to be maintained by lenity." 

" Oh ! sir," cried Eosanna, overmastered by her emotion, ** is 
human affection to be trampled down by discipline? Is the 
soldier's heart to hold no place for wife and child ? Is he to 
shed his blood for the hearths of others and never see his 
own ? Oh ! my Jesse, my Jesse, is this the Glory which led 
you astray ?" and covering her streaming face with her handa^ 
Bhe suffered berself to be conducted ixoixi \]i[ift xootcdl \s^ *^<5k 
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chaplain, nnconscions that other eyes were humid besides her 

0"WI1. 

That first attempt to defend her husband was not encouraging ; 
but undeterred by rebuff, she made her way to one officer after 
another to be treated with courtesy in one quarter, with con- 
tumely in another. But Jesse and herself had few better £riends 
than Mrs. Kerr and Captain Penruddocke, who in totally 
different ways created interest and sympathy for the unhappy 
couple. 

Meanwhile the Oourt-Martial was convened. Captain Tempest 
had done all he could openly to strengthen his charges, and all 
he could covertly to bias the military mind against the prisoner. 
He was hopeful the man would show some fresh act of insub- 
ordination under guard, severity being strained, and manades 
added to weigh down his limbs as well as his heart. 

But the clever captain had mistaken the man he thought his 
pliant tool. Judging from himself, he expected Sergeant Milsom 
would be ready to repay Bosanna's slights on the man who 
had supplanted him, and he gave him frequent opportunities as 
sergeant of the guard. Of untutored magnanimity he had no 
conception. It never entered his envious heart that the rejected 
Fyfield carter might bear hopeful messages from a good wife to 
keep the prisoner's tortured brain from bursting. 

As it was, on the morning of the Court-Martial , Jesse Wilton 
marched between his guards with head erect, clean-shaved and 
trim as though he were going on parade, and came before the 
Court neither cowed nor defiant, and of the six of&cers there 
assembled under the presidency of Colonel Kerr, there was not 
one who did not look upon his manly form and think him the 
very model of a British soldier. 

No greater contrast could have been than there was between 
the accuser and accused, physically and mentally. The one 
resolved to brave the worst unflinchingly, pleading ** Guilty " 
with the firmness of self-justification ; the other nervously playing 
with his sword-hilt and his whiskers, a pale-faced military 
dandy anxious to press his accusation home. At that time 
Courts -Martial were held with closed doors, the public excluded ; 
press reports undreamed of, civil law unrecognised. Seven, or 
five, or three commissioned officers (as the case might be), irre- 
spective of age or raok, constituted a body competent to try 
their fellow-soldiers and award life or death as prejudice or 
justice should determine. Courts-Martial are better regulated 
now, but we are dealing with t/i€n, when all military matters 
had a less comprehensive and "\i\)et«\\>«^«vs. 
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It may be that Jesse's dauntless bearing was in part due to 
his discovery that Captain Penruddocke and Major Langley 
were amongst his irresponsible judges. He had not much hope 
from the clemency of the President, Colonel Kerr. Yet he knew 
him to be just ; and thought his countenance had a shade of 
regret upon it. 

The charge was read ; and then commenced the catechism of 
accuser and accused. 

In the former case a black Ust of minor transgressions was 
produced, to proye the man a malcontent from the first, whom 
no punishment could conquer or deter. 

Then the prisoner was asked what he had to say in his own 
defence, and if he had any witnesses to call. 

" Gentlemen," said he, "I own I deserted. But I was not 
enlisted fairly, and Sergeant Milsom can witness that I was 
entrapped by a man who wanted to make a mistress of the 
woman I made a wife, and from that hour until we were face to 
fece with the enemy in Holland I had no chance to show myself 
a soldier. I was left for dead on the field of battle, and, but for 
Sergeant Milsom, should not be alive now with whole limbs. I 
was not fit for service when I left the hospital, colonel, and first 
asked for furlough. It was denied, and I was put on guard before 
I was strong enough to shoulder a musket. Unable to stand, I 
sat in the sentry-box, and they said I was found asleep. I think 
I had fainted. It was all as one ; I was punished. And so after- 
wards all chance of seeing mother, or wife, or child was cut off 
by some accursed plot or other," 

" Did you never complain ? " asked Captain Penruddocke. 

** Oh, yes, captain ; but if my letters reached the colonel, he 
never answered." 

And never a word of notice took the colonel until the prisoner 
was removed, prior to the examination of witnesses, when the 
President remarked pointedly : ** Gentlemen, those letters never 
reached my hand. I have discharged the servant who accepted 
a bribe to suppress them." 

Sergeant Milsom, was, of course, called to prove the appre- 
hension of the prisoner in a civilian's dress, but under the 
questioning of Major Langley he proved much more — in short, 
told the story of Wilton's unfair enlistment ; and when the Rev. 
Leo Chamberlain came into court, Captain Penruddocke, using 
his owD knowledge, drew forth so much which told for the 
accused and against the accuser, even to the threat repeated by 
Joel, the precocious drummer, that the President bowed the 
reverend witness out, and thought fit to oV^^er?^ \ ^^ (^^Q^tso^tsa^ 
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this evidence amounts to a charge of conspiracy against a brother 
officer. This Court is assembled to try Mvate Wilton for deser- 
tion, not to enter into any charge against Captain Tempest 
beyond what might palliate the prisoner's offence." 

And then ensued a discussion whether the prisoner, having 
admitted his desertion, any sufficient plea had been orged in 
extenuation. 

Very formal and very ceremonious was this debate, whilst a 
man's life hung trembling in the balance, and very prolonged, 
whilst the agony of husband and wife waiting the verdict might 
have been counted in heart-beats. 

Humanity and honour were having a fight with discipline, 
and it is hard to say, looking back into the past with the senti- 
ments of the present, whether discipline or humanity did get 
the best of it. 

The prisoner was recalled, the court thrown open, the public 
admitted, the sentence recorded. It was not death; the Court 
had been graciously pleased to commute his sentence. He 
was ONLY to be flogged ! Only to receive three hundred lashes 
on his bare back! 

One of his judges, an ensign, aged seventeen, fresh from West- 
minster School, had mildly suggested five hundred ! 

A shuddering clergyman drew a fainting wife out into the 
open air, and Colonel Kerr's and Corporal Headlam's wife were 
equally assiduous in restoring her. 

As for Jesse Wilton, the man seemed to collapse. '' Flogged ! 
I would rather have been shot!" 

''It is better as it is," muttered Captain Tempest, between 
his teeth. 

And whether better or worse, the members of that court- 
martial considered the deserter highly favoured, and their Pre- 
sident bade him be grateful ! 

Hark ! What a rub-a-dub-dub is heard in every comer of 
Portsmouth ; see how the troops are defiling from their quarters 
into the barrack-yard ; see how the cavalry come prancing through 
the town as if it were a gala-day, and marching through the gate- 
way of the infantry barracks, line the quadrangle with a glittering 
array of mounted warriors, to the sound of trumpet and of drum. 
It might be a red-letter day in the annals of Glory, it is 
opened with so much pomp and parade. 

It is a day dedicated to the vindication of discipline — a day set 
apart to assert the glorious majesty of martial law to the British 
soldier. 
Bring the deserter forth into the open square, before the 
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assembled garrison. Bead the merdfvl sentence. Strip him, 
drummers — bind him to the triangles. Let the white chaplain 
whisper a word to the defiant man whilst the drummer sees that 
the cat-o' -nine-tails is duly knotted and in order. 

And now, fall back. Let the stout drummer do his duty. 

*' One !" The lash falls, and leaves nine red lines across the 
naked shoulders. 

'' Two !*' Again it descends, and with a like result. 

" Three ! — ^four ! — five ! " Jesse sets his teeth, and soon the 
red lines grow livid as the numbers rise. And next the purple 
fiesh spouts blood, and the muscles quiver as the lash falls, but 
the man will not quail. And now every stroke cuts into the 
raw flesh, and nature asserts itself in a groan. 

The young ensign who voted for five hundred lashes has fainted 
at his post. 

The cat, soaked with gore, is changed. And now the execu- 
tioner's flagging arm gives in. Another drummer takes his 
place with a fresh cat, and as the purple flesh follows the lash, 
more than one tender-hearted man drops fainting to the ground. 

Yet the surgeon feels the pulse and sees no reason the glorious 
work should not proceed. And still the lash descends, and the 
man, determined to show his mettle and defy his enemies, makes 
little moan. But flesh and blood must succumb. His head 
drops. The surgeon interposes at last. The insensible man is 
released and handed to the doctor, and Glory's gala-day is over ! 

Over for the time ! Only for the time ! The sentence must 
be carried out in its entirety. Bub the man's back with salt 
and send him to the hospital to be healed and strengthened to 
endure another such ordeal ! 

And now let in the pious chaplain and the devoted wife, to 
keep the man from growing wholly demon ! 



CHAPTEB XXXVm. 

VINGIT AMOB. 



Shame was deadened by the first flogging ; the second oastigation 
— albeit the punishment well-nigh divorced spirit from matter — 
fell heavier on the body than on the soul ; but as though he 
considered the lash had not cut deep enough, Jesse's unpitying 
foe endeavoured, through his mouthpiece. Bill Spackman, to 
distil the subtle poison of jealousy into the tortured suflerer's 
ear ; and slowly as the filmy skin crept up around the granulat- 
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ing wonnd upon his back, drop by drop the essence of a wicked 
lie was sent tingling through his veins against the faithful woman 
who had proved her loyalty by so much self-sacrifice. 

It was insinuated that she had marched with the picquet less 
for the sake of her husband than of the sergeant in command ; 
that they had calculated on his being shot, and on the sergeant 
stepping into his shoes ; and in the then distempered state of 
Jesse's mind, when every man's hand seemed raised against him, 
he could not shake the hideous nightmare off. 

As he lay there face downwards on his hard couch, too sore to 
take a natural position, the kind offices of his wife were distorted 
into the deceptive wiles of a treacherous deceiver. Long in 
advance, Susan had prepared his mind for the reception of the 
venom, and now it coursed through his brain and made natural 
sleep impossible. 

Had Bosanna trumpeted in his ear all she had endured for his 
sake, all she had done for him, he might have struck a balance in 
her favour ; but so long as she supplied his wants, talked to 
him, read to him, and made no parade of her inward shrinking 
from the ugly sore she dressed so tenderly ; of the privations she 
endured in that season of dearth rather than draw upon the 
resources at home, or of her maternal anxieties for the little one 
she had left behind with so much stifled anguish, or the frequent 
shocks her modesty had to encounter in going to and fro between 
her lodgings and the barracks ; so long as she kept her troubles 
and annoyances to herself, he took it for granted that the per- 
formance of her duty cost her nothing. Nay, though he resented 
Spackman's hint that her attention was a blind, he gave the 
hint a hearing, turning over the thought in his mind, till it 
almost wrecked his peace for ever. 

Oddly enough, Milsom was the one to demolish the scarecrow, 
until it had scarcely a rag to flutter. 

When discipline relaxed its grip, Milsom, not afraid of con- 
tamination from the black sheep, gave him the benefit of his 
leisure, setting the surliness of the man down to the degradation 
he had undergone. Sitting by the side of Jesse's uneasy 
truckle-bed, he one afternoon remarked, *' I zaay, Jesse, yo 
never axed how I happened ta drop on yo zo readily." 

" What did I care how ! You did it. That was more than 
enough for me," was the gruff answer. 

"Ah, and moore than enoof vor I — becoas" — and here 
Milsom lowered his head and* his voice — "I hadna a moind ta 
tak' you. But force-meat wur no choice." 
Jesse's lip curled in scorn. "It's like I shall believe that 
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tale!" then added impatiently: "Well, speak out, sergeant, 
if you*ve aught to say.'* 

Thus adjured, Milsom, without comment on the other's 
ungraciousness (which he mercifully attributed to the soreness 
of spirit consequent on soreness of flesh), but with a palpable 
flush on his bronzed complexion like the sunny side of a russet 
apple, commenced a narrative in his homely vernacular, the 
prolixity of which, with Jesse's occasional interruptions, may 
be spared. It appeared that whilst the recruiting party 
under the command of Lieutenant Tempest had been sta- 
tioned at Marlborough prior to Jesse's enlistment, Milsom 
had obtained leave to visit his old mother in Fyfield hamlet, 
and making the best of his holiday, stepped on briskly, whistling 
as he went. He had reached the spot where Eainscombe House, 
deep down in its picturesque wooded valley on his left, lay behind 
him, and Oare Hill, green and treeless, rose bare and bleak 
on a steep acclivity to his right, when his eye, roving from the 
valley to the downs, discovered in the landscape a figure so 
attractive, he straightway forgot to whistle. A tall, finely-formed 
young woman, with head erect, and a heavy pail poised thereon, 
had commenced the ascent of the hill on a well-worn narrow 
track, though neither house nor hut was visible upon its summit. 
He could not pursue his journey with idle hands in his pockets, 
and watch a woman toil up that long and rugged upland path so 
burdened. 

He quickened his pace, and in a few minutes was by the young 
woman's side, offering to relieve her of her burden, which at 
first she blushingly declined. But his gallantry was not to be 
gainsaid, and soon the pail was transferred to his strong hand, 
and he was listening to the loveliest lips he had ever beheld. 

She was modest without bashfulness, and in telling him that 
her name was Mary Hinton, and that she lived with her brother, 
a shepherd, whose cottage was over the hill on the Hewish side, 
and that she had to carry from the draw-well at Oare, more than 
half a mile away, every drop of water they used, he told what 
had been communicated by the same kind lips to Jesse himself ; 
and woke sudden interest in his story, and a complex state of 
feeling not to be analysed. 

He heard how Milsom — ^he was but a corporal then — ^had not 
only carried the pail of water quite to the cottage, but on descend- 
ing the hill, had struck up a conversation with the village black- 
smith, whose smithy looked out upon the well, the depth and 
value of which he extolled, as well he might that sultry day. 
The man of metal told how far the cooling beverage was fetched 

X 
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and carried, and thus Milsom heard more of Mary Hinton, and 
what he heard caused him to climb the hill on his return journey, 
to cultivate the acquaintance he had made. 

Bosanna's star must have declined, or the greater light had put 
out the lesser, for Milsom was undoubtedly smitten, and the 
lieutenant having allowed himself and discipline a loose rein in 
Marlborough, the corporal gave his regulation-shoes harder wear 
in the service of Prince Cupid than of King George ; love mock- 
ing alike at mountains and milestones. 

When their quarters were shifted to Devizes, Mary Hinton 
had not a pleasant time, her brother twitting her with listening 
to a light-heeled soldier. 

Once only had he found his way thither before the disastrous 
Dutch campaign, when his reception loosened his tongue, and 
before he left, Mary Hinton had not only consented to be his 
wife, but to wait for him until the war was over, or he discharged. 
And little guessed he how long and how bravely she would have 
to bear well-intentioned persecution for his sake. 

After the campaign, proud of his new honour, he would have 
married ; but no, she would wait, though she would not follow 
the drum — and she was yet waiting, Milsom said, with a sigh. 
Lastly, he told that visiting Mary — whilst ho was supposed to be 
lying in wait for the deserter Jesse — ^he encountered Susan 
Bodman, or Mrs. Gilbert Tempest, whichever she was, at the hill 
cottage, and became aware that a sort of cousinship existed 
between her and the Hintons. 

She pounced upon him on the instant, and threatened to 
report him if he failed to arrest the deserter, who had been kept 
in sight by her friends from the hour she and he had come face 
to face on the shepherd's hearth. 

** Yo zee as how I couldnahelp it, Jesse Wilton, nohow." 
" Yes, I see," said Jesse, and his better angel prevailing, he 
put out his hand, as well as he was able, in token of amity, adding 
his testimony to the Christian graces of the sergeant's sweetheart, 
only too glad to put his own jealousy to sleep. 

Let us leave Jesse Wilton to his slow recovery, and the 
smiles of his wife, who had found occupation with the clear- 
starcher, and fine needlework from the officers' ladies, on 
the recommendation of Mrs. Ken*, by which she maintained 
herself, and provided comforts for her husband not in the 
Horse Guards' category of necessaries, being still an absentee 
from home. How matters progressed there she could only hear 
at intervals. Paper and postage were not luxuries open to light 
purses ; and a woman living by her needle in a season of uupre- 
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eedented dearth was not likely to have fingers free to use a quill 
too frequently, any more than the overworked young wheel- 
wright-farmer; or the clerkly cobbler. 

Still, as far as it went, intelligence was satisfactory. Joe-Peter 
was thriving, and old Betty Colt, who was responsible for the 
boy's double name, had taken up her permanent abode at the 
farm, though beset with periodic impulses to ramble. Prudence 
had put her shoulder to the wheel in good earnest, and was 
proving herself a farmer with the best. And Philip had not 
lost so many of their customers as had been feared. At times 
there appeared to be something on the boy's mind, Peter, who 
was chief correspondent, said, and mostly after he had been to 
Marlborough ; but Phil was not one to make trouble, and there 
was no trouble unless you made it. He was a comfort to his 
mother. From the same source Eosanna learned that Euth 
Hamlen now and again put in an appearance at the farm, like a 
sunbeam to cheer others, though she was growing very quiet and 
subdued, and was paler than she should be. But it was from 
Philip himself she heard that old Jarvis was becoming daily more 
imbecile, and people marvelled how the clerk bore such a mill- 
stone round his neck, when there was a workhouse open for the 
man ; to say nothing of what they called his folly in teaching a 
lot of boys and men to read who would have done quite as well 
without learning. There were not wanting village wiseacres to 
sneer at him ; but he only kept his brass snuff-box bright with 
more frequent using when assailed, waxed his thread or drew it 
out with more energy, and went on never minding. 

Let us turn aside from our humble friends to follow Captain 
Penruddocke from the court-martial, where he had done Jesse 
Wilton good service, that is, iiiiicere service to give a man leave 
to live, to have life all but flogged out of him ignominiously : not 
once, but twice ! 

He was not one of those present at the execution of the ** mild 
sentence." His recent illness was sufficient excuse for absence ; 
and, on sick-leave, he prepared in about a fortnight to travel 
post to Fyfield, and insisted that Leo Chamberlain should occupy 
the other seat in his postchaise. As the postchaise lumbered up 
the lane close under the house side, the small door in the garden 
wall was thrown open, and Madam Penruddocke herself stood 
there with servants around her to welcome her convalescent son. 

" I have brought an old bachelor friend to share your hos- 
pitality, Madam," was almost his first salutation ; '^ he has been 
my chief physician, so I know you will treat him kindly for 
my sake as well as his own." 
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Meanwhile the clergyman had extricated his long limbs from 
the cramping recesses of the vehicle, and came under the door- 
way with a natural stoop strongly suggestive of familiarity with 
the low lintels of poor domiciles. As he raised his head, and 
his three-cornered hat, the light of the setting sun fell on his 
face, and the lady at once extended her hand with courtly grace 
and an amused smile of recognition. 

** Mr. Chamberlain ! This is an unexpected honour. I am 
proud to welcome you to Fyfield. My son bespoke my favour 
for his physician, I am pleased to recognise in the physician an 
old friend." 

They were walking over the flagged pavement to the open hall- 
door as she spoke, and as they put their feet upon the low semi- 
circular steps, she continued; ** Apropos of old friends, we have 
had one staying with us you would have been gratified to meet. 
I mean the widow of your late vicar, Mrs. Tempest. She has 
been here with her young daughter some weeks. They only left 
us last Thursday !" 

Their backs were to the light, the oaken hall lay in shadow, 
and so the slight start and look of surprise, followed by disap- 
pointment, which swept like a wave over Leo Chamberlain's 
countenance, was unobserved, and his voice was spared by Captain 
Penruddocke, who, closely following, had overheard his mother's 
remark. 

** What !" exclaimed he, ** Mrs. Tempest ? I am sorry we did 
not come earlier ! Do you know, Mr. Chamberlain, I am quite 
curious to see that lady, and singularly enough we have never 
met. The only time I was at. the vicarage she was in close 
attendance on the old savage, who had been stricken with 
paralysis. Here and elsewhere I hear her praises sung, but I 
must confess I am dubious about the delicacy of a woman who 
could marry such a man." 

** My dear captain," sajd the chaplain, having recovered his 
self-command, " Miss Clayton was forced into marriage with 
Marmaduke Tempest; sold, in fact, by a mercenary guardian. 
She is a most exemplary lady, sir." 

In the greetings of the Misses Penruddocke the Rev. Leo 
escaped further question, and his immediate retreat to the 
chamber assigned him left him gratefully free to commune with 
himself. The word " widow" had never had such significance 
for him before. 

That visit was as refreshing for the family as for him. It 
was quite a novelty for the sisters to associate with a single man 
who neither flattered nor made love to them. The one sister 
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fonnd in the thonghtful scholar a companion who did not treat 
her studies with flippancy or disdain ; the other enlisted him in 
her service whenever she had an errand to a viQager " sick or 
sorry," and whether she was amongst her flowers or her hirds, 
Leo Chamberlain had something new to say concerning them. 

Horsemanship was the infantry officer's panacea for all 
ailments, mental or bodily ; accordingly he was half his time 
in the saddle, and, of coarse, his reverend friend must have a 
similar shaking. 

Biding hither and thither, it chanced that one fine morning, 
whilst the dew yet hung on the June roses, they took their way 
towards the retired rectory of Maningford -Abbots. The church 
was a small, ancient edifice, with no claim to architecture, and 
stood in its small churchyard under the shadow of a large yew- 
tree in the midst of fields, isolated even from the villagers who 
sought the rustic fane each Sabbath, called thither by a solitary 
bell in an open belfry, which alone gave character to the building. 

The adjacent rectory in an angle of the road, and much more 
commodious than the church, was screened from observation by 
fine trees and a shrubbery. Anything more retired could 
scarcely be conceived. The hum of bees, the lowing of cattle, 
the song of birds, seemed rather to make the stillness than to 
break it ; the air was heavy with perfume, and the sun made 
the shade of the hedges, which topped the banks of the deep 
lane, grateful to the travellers as they advanced towards the 
gate. Captain Penruddocke designing to introduce the Rev. Leo 
Chamberlain to his other clerical friend, the Rev. Ponsonby 
Lowther. 

The captain flung himself from his saddle to unfasten the 
gate, when his sight was arrested by a vision of loveliness which 
held him still and silent as a statue. 

The very frontage of the house was shaped like Cupid's fabled 
bow — that is, its entrance stood recessed between two ample 
bays, the windows opening to the lawn. On this lawn a young, 
slim, fair-haired girl, in a simple white morning robe, her 
slippers loose, her hair unbound, stood endeavouring to drive 
back a number of obtrusive guinea-fowls by raising her dress, 
as if about to dance a minuet, and shaking it at them with a 
little rush, as she cried ** Shoo, shoo ! Shoo, shoo !" then threw 
a handful of grain amongst them from a small basket on her arm. 
There was quite a pretty flush upon her cheeks, for the fowls 
were rebellious, and her " shooing " and dress-waving only 
drove them back to advance again. 

The captain stood entranced ; he for whom ball-room lores had 
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been spread in vain was enthralled by unconscious beauty in 
disarray. Some noise made by his horse must have reached her 
ear, for the captain never stirred hand or foot. 

She raised her head, caught sight of the gentlemen, the rosy 
flush mounted to her forehead ; down went the skirt over the 
exposed ankles, and turning fairly round she darted into the 
house through the open window, leaving the guinea-fowls to 
their own devices. 

A servant answered inquiries : " The Kev. Ponsonby 
Lowther was from home; was not expected back until 
evening ; " and so Captain Penruddocke had no alternative 
but to turn his horse's head homewards, his curiosity unsatis- 
fied ; himself over head and ears in love with an unknown slip- 
shod maiden, with pretty feet and loveliness unadorned. The 
lovely unknown was the sole theme of conversation during the 
homeward ride, the grave-looking clergyman making a better 
listener than might have been expected. Possibly there were 
sympathetic chords vibrating in his own bosom. 

Your healthy, robust individual, who never had a day's illness 
in his life, when infection does attack him ever takes disease in 
its most virulent form, and your indifferent, impenetrable rover, 
who has laughed at love all his life, is pretty certain to be struck 
with that disease in its most insane aspect and without premoni- 
tion at some period of his existence. 

Now Thomas Penruddocke was old in the army list, not old 
in years. He had been a British officer with veterans beneath 
him at sixteen, and higher rank came with his manhood, so that 
when stricken with his love-frenzy, ho was young enough to 
take it kindly, and with little more absurdity than the fever com- 
monly entails. Certainly there was something most unusual in 
the way he flung his bridle on his horse's neck and rushed into 
the house in search of Madam Penruddocke, Anally invading the 
sanctity of the remote key-room, where the mistress of the 
mansion, during certain morning hours, might be found at a tall 
desk as busy with accounts or correspondence as a city clerk. 
And a galvanic battery could scarcely have startled the mother 
more than the abrupt entrance of her handsome, fair-haired son, 
with words glowing as the radiance in his blue eyes or the flush 
upon his cheeks. 

" Mother, dear mother, I have seen the loveliest creature eyes 
ever beheld ! And unless I can win her for my wife I shall 
never marry !" 

Down went Madam's quill. ** Who is the young lady, my son ?" 

*< I cannot tell. I saw her on the lawn of Maningford Bectoiy. 
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Oh, so exquisitely simple, so pure and innocent a being I did 
nol think existed ! I must have an introduction. You must 
invite her here. Madam. But first, have you any idea who this 
angelic creature is ?" 



CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

WILT THOU ? 



A lover's report of his inamorata's charms is generally to be 
taken cum grano salis, but for once truth stood the lover's friend, 
and Madam Penruddocke had no difficulty in answering her son's 
question. " What ! Is my son's invulnerable armour penetrated 
at last ? Yes ! I do know the young lady. Her mother and 
myself were considered rival beauties in the days when paint and 
powder added lustre to eyes and brilliance to complexions." 

** Ah, mother," interposed he, " no eyes could be more lustrous, 
no complexion more brilliant than those of the fair being who 
beat a retreat so blushingly on discovering our proximity. A 
pure, unsophisticated child of nature she appeared to me. But 

you say you know her " and he listened impatiently as 

Madam Penruddocke took up the thread. 

" And so, my son. Time's whirligig goes round. Art was in 
the ascendant when I was a marriageable miss ; now art fails to 
captivate and nature prevails. Yet, I must admit, Miss Juliana 
Lowther has charms to turn older heads than that on Thomas 
Penruddocke' s shoulders." 

" Miss Juliana Lowther ! Then she is " 

** The youngest sister of the Kev. Ponsonby Lowther ; a fair 
lassie, whose paternal home, I need hardly remind you, is Castle 
Kilrue, county Meath," interjected Madam. ** A lady alike by 
birth and education. The Penruddocke instinct could not err in 
choosing!" and the lady drew herself up proudly, as though the 
blood of all the by-gone Hungerfords and Wyndhams sent its 
essence through her veins. 

No little banter greeted the captain when, at breakfast the next 
morning, his sisters were made the sharers of his secret. Nothing 
loth were they to invite the fair Miss Lowther to the Manor House, 
and nothing loth was Captain Penruddocke to be the bearer of the 
invitation, his desire to bring his two clerical friends together 
serving as excuse to play courier. 

There was no enrapturing vision on the lawn when the horse- 
men approached the gate this time. The Eev. Ponsonby LoWther 
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received his visitors with all the hospitality of the period ; but 
no bewitching Hebe turned the wine to nectar for them. 

The rector would fain have introduced his fair young sister, 
but only a pretty apology and a promise of an early answer 
to the note were forthcoming. Miss Juliana had a woful 
remembrance of too liberal a display of silk stocking and a 
very unwonted state of deshabille , which made her shrink into 
the sanctuary of her own chamber. 

Her bashfulness not being comprehensible to her brother, she 
was favoured with a private lecture thereupon, whilst Captain 
Penruddocke, who had entered the rectory in a tremor of 
expectation, went back rueful and silent, torn by doubts and fears 
unutterable. And as if divining his companion's feelings, the 
Rev. Leo rode by his side as profoundly meditative. 

Miss Elizabeth rallied her brother with unsparing tongue ; but 
when her invitation was declined on a very flimsy pretext, and 
Captain Penruddocke, usually so cool and collected, appeared 
like one distraught, she summoned a groom, and without a word 
of her intent had horses saddled and was off. Away through the 
green, undulating lanes, under overshadowing trees, and between 
the verdurous hedgerows, neither the plaintive notes of the 
yellowhammer nor the full, rich melody of the blackbird attract- 
ing her, as, occupied with her errand, she rode on briskly, never 
slackening speed until within sight of the gate where her love- 
stricken brother had so lately stood, mute with admiration. 

Elizabeth Penruddocke was a young lady of decision, as well 
her wooers knew ; so that when she set out for Maningford- 
Abbots, determined to obtain a different answer, the business 
was as good as done. The bashful damsel's apologies were 
sure to be like grass before the mower. 

She rode back triumphant. Ponsonby Lowther and his sister 
joined the family dinner at the Manor House the following day, 
and Miss Lowther was under promise to remain three or four 
days beyond. 

At that time muslins and gauzes the most diaphanous were 
in vogue for summer and evening wear ; bodices were little more 
than a hand's breadth, and skirts having shrunk in latitude and 
spread in longitude, trains were universal. Shoulders, with 
some rare exceptions, were laid lavishly bare, but the tiniest of 
toes were, kept closely under cover, and ankles were only the 
vulgar property of peasantry ; polite decorum altogether ignored 
their possession. 

Miss Lowther was one of the young ladies whose transparent 
muslin robe rose delicately to her throat, and clasped it in a 
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frill, a floating scarf of softest silk and tenderest pink resting 
over all, and this was held in place by the white round arms, 
which loose, long gloves left bare at Uie dimpled elbows. And 
laugh not, ladies of the present day, at Juliana Lowther's 
bonnet, albeit it was shaped like a miniature coal-scuttle ; it was 
light as gauze and lace could be, and when she dismounted from 
her brother's gig at Fyfield Manor House, it kindly hid the 
blushes the clear muslin on her neck revealed. 

Captain Penruddocke, with studied unconcern, had pac^d the 
flagged pavement in front of the mansion half-an-hour before the 
sound of wheels drew him into the lane, but, as the vehicle 
approached, he was there and had been introduced, before a 
servant came, and his was the hand to help the lady to alight ; 
a hand which trembled as he touched her own. But neither his 
trembling hand nor her confusion must be held responsible for 
the catching of her floating train on the clumsy gig- step and her 
consequent precipitation into the gallant officer's ready arms, to 
be clasped one delicious instant, and released at the cost of not 
only a rent skirt, but of blushes and apologies moimting one 
above the other. 

Her reverend brother said she " might thank her stars Penrud- 
docke was there to catch her, or she would have spoiled her 
beauty as well as her gown," unsentimental philosophy which 
did more to set Miss Lowther at ease than the gallant apologies 
of the captain, who took all the blame upon himself, blushing to 
the roots of his fair hair as bountifully as ever a blossom in the 
garden, and feeling absurdly grateful to the gig- step for the 
service it had rendered. 

Such accidents call for no more than passing comment, and 
when Martha had repaired the rent with thread and needle, 
it was apparently done with ; but the consequences lemained. 
The India muslin kept its record in the shape of a dam, and 
two human hearts kept the record — one in delight, the other 
in annoyance at a mishap which had a second time made her 
look foolish in the eyes of the gentleman. 

She was not in love — not the least; but it was rather 
dangerous for so young a maiden to dwell on a contretemps 
in which so handsome a man figured prominently, and she 
could not escape from the reminiscence. 

When the dinner-bell rang, and Captain Penruddocke, bowing 
low before her, offered his hand to receive her finger tips, 
and so, with graceful ceremony, handed her at arm's length 
into the dining-room, where he placed her at his right hand, 
she would have been thankful if the tall, thin clergyman, who 
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followed in like manner with Miss Lsetitia, had offered the 
courtesy, instead of the scarlet-coated officer. 

Not being in love, Miss Lowther recovered from her confosion 
much sooner than Captain Penruddocke, on whom her eyes and 
voice exercised so bewitching a spell that the presence of all 
others was at times forgotten ; his absence of mind provoking 
smiles from his sisters both, as he made one mistake after another. 

Not even the retirement of the ladies restored Captain Pen- 
ruddocke's ordinary self-possession ; but politics having come in 
with the wine, his loyalty was roused into indignation at the 
latest attempt on the King's life ; but when the two clergymen 
drifted into church matters, he sank into abstraction, and if a 
church came into his vision at all, it was not as a subject for 
controversy. 

As for die rector, he was so mightily taken with Leo Cham- 
berlain, and so engrossed with learned ecclesiastical discussions, 
into which only Miss Lsetitia cared to enter, that he saw nothing 
of the enraptured glances which rested on his lovely sister 
wheresoever she turned ; and shook hands all round the next 
morning and drove off, leaving her behind, as unsuspicious <A 
danger as Miss Juliana herself. 

It may be more so ; few girls of seventeen, either in that 
generation or this, could be wholly insensible to admiration so 
profound as that of Captain Penruddocke. But her penetration 
was asleep, and when pressed to outstay her limit, she yielded 
with glad good will, utterly ignorant that her own heart seconded 
the plea of Madam, or that Madam had been prompted by her 
son. 

The garden-room had been assigned to the Eev. Leo Cham- 
berlain, the door of which confronted that of King Charles's 
room, whilst its windows overlooked the bowling-green, with 
its frame of flower-beds and evergreen wall, which shut out 
the garden beyond, save where a clematis-covered arch gave 
a long verdant vista of trimly-cut turf path leading to the 
Wilderness. There was a quaint old sun-dial midway, 
coeval with the mansion ; and there, on the morning before Miss 
Lowther' s proposed return to the rectory, the Eev. Leo from 
his window witnessed the meeting of the captain and Juliana. 
She wore an open morning robe of printed linen, and her rich 
hair was covered with a bewitching hat. The captain, who 
carried a flshing-rod and basket, and had apparently come from 
the pond in the Wilderness with a finny tribute for the day's 
dinner, might have been telling her how much her hat becama 
her loveliness, her fair head dropped so low over the sprig of 
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jessamine in her hand, from which the perfumed stars were fall- 
ing one by one beneath her absent fingers, until the drooping 
face was raised all blushes, and the rescued flower found a safe 
home on the captain's breast. 

*'Ah!" said Leo Chamberlain to himself, with a long-drawn 
sigh, ** how life and love repeat themselves ! Well do I recall 
the time when Mary's fair head bent to word of mine ; and such 
a fragrant gift passed from her hand to this. Would I had been 
bolder ! Would that I could summon courage even now to ask 
Madam where the widow has gone, and to seek her out ! Surely 
she would not repulse me ! Our fortunes are well nigh equal 
now ; and what if the heyday of youth be passed, we might be 
calmly happy together whilst God spares us to labour in ELis 
vineyard ! — His vineyard ! Am I not neglecting it whilst luxu- 
riating here ? And what have I — a * spindle shanks,' as I over- 
heard Miss Elizabeth call me yestemoon — what have I to do with 
love or marriage, whilst a populace is famishing, war threatening, 
and sin rampant everywhere ? It is time I took my departure. 
I do not envy the captain his new happiness, but old memories 
come crowding on me sadly, and half unfit me for my duty! 
It is time I was gone 1" 

Gone he was before the week was out; without having 
mustered courage to ascertain Mrs. Tempest's whereabouts — 
this man, so bold for others, so sensitively shrinking in all 
which concerned self. 

One, two, three weeks had gone by; the Eev. Ponsonby 
was growing impatient for the return of his young house- 
keeper, and Captain Penruddocke was growing still more impatient, 
for his leave of absence was narrowing, and he feared alike to 
offend by precipitation, or to leave his love unspoken, and the 
lady free for a bolder wooer. Yet he was not a man to falter, 
having once resolved, and not a man to be denied. He told his 
mother he '* could not live without Juliana, and have her he 
would." 

And surely, had he been so minded, Fyfield held secluded 
spots for the most romantic lover's declaration! Ay, but what 
if the maiden be perceptive, and perverse, or shy, and shun 
secluded spots and empty rooms, and hold herself aloof ? 

Well, the man worth having, who has made up his mind, can 
make occasion. 

The family had driven to Pewsey Church. It was the third 
Sunday in July, hot and close. The drowsy hum of a couple of 
bees which had found their way into the church, and could not 
find a way out, added to the monotone of the preacher and to the 
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heat, made the congregation drowsy, too, in spite of snuff-boxes 
and vinaigrettes. Miss Elizabeth would hardly have forgiven 
herself for nodding during service, or losing a word of the dis- 
course ; and how she would have been scandalized had she known 
what was passing in the pew beside her! 

Captain Penruddocke had kept his Prayer-book in his hand, as 
if involuntarily, and as the sermon drew towards its close, he 
passed the volume to Miss Lowther open, with a passage marked, 
and a look which claimed her attention. 

She took the book without any misgiving. To her amaze- 
ment, it was open at the *^ Form for the solemnization of Matri- 
mony," and the passage marked was, '^ Wilt thou have this man 
for thy wedded husband ?" 

The hand trembled in which the book was held ; there was a 
long pause, during which her heart might have been heard to 
beat ; then the book was timidly put back, with a delicate finger 
placed against the woman's brief ** I will." 

Only a look of thanks, only a stronger clasp of her hand as be 
led her from the sacred edifice ! Yet she knew she entered the 
chariot his affianced wife, bound by her own free will to one 
she had barely known a month. But she had known him in 
his own home, where disguise drops ; her brother had known 
him first at school ; she was not likely to regret her decision. 

The ride to the Manor House was a silent one ; two hearts 
were over-full for conversation. At the gate Miss Elizabeth, 
as was her habit, alighted without help, leaving the younger 
lady to her brother's care. 

"You do not retract, dear Miss Lowther," whispered he, 
retaining her hand, as she was about to retreat hastily to the 
shelter of her own chamber. 

"Retract! Oh, no!" 

The answer was scarcely audible, but his hand tightened 
impressively, and without another word he led her into the 
house, through the entrance hall, along the corridor, past the 
grand staircase, to the morning room, where Madam was wont 
to sit alone at that hour. 

" Mother, I have brought you another daughter ; Miss Low- 
ther has consented to be my wife !" 

Madam Penruddocke had calculated such a contingency at 
some remote period, but this precipitation was unlike her son. 
For a moment she was silent with more than surprise ; then, with 
a combination of dignity and motherliness all her own, she folded 
the trembling Juliana in her arms and kissed her forehead, 
SBjrjng, " I am proud of my aon'a c^oyc^. ^xia "srVq V^sm^ \miqil 
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trained by Mrs. Hannah More must have charms far in excess 
of outer loveliness, and I know, my dear, you will prove a * crown 
to your husband * — of more worth than rubies.*' 

An easy victory for Captain Penruddocke so far, but there 
were considerations to follow which love overlooked, and which 
relatives did not ; considerations which the Eev. Ponsonby put 
forth with such force as to dash the felicity of the lovers in the 
very bud. Nothing could be more desirable than the alliance 
in a social' aspect ; but what of 'Ways and means ? What could 
a younger son and a youngest daughter find for future contin- 
gencies to fill cupboards and coffers, and to make an appearance 
befitting the family on either side ? A captain's pay ? Pooh ! 
there was not a captain in the army but could spend his pay 
on himself, and more if he had it. The Lowthers, though 
absentees, knew what was meant in Ireland by war and 
soldiers^ and fell foul of his commission at the outset. Their 
tender blossom, their dainty, delicate, shrinking Juliana was not 
to be surrendered to the chances and changes of barrack-life, or 
the dread desolations of battle. And so the red coat and the 
captaincy, which had been a sort of glory to Thomas Penrud- 
docke, were set up even in that bellicose time as a scarecrow to 
Hymen. 

The petted guinea-fowls could have told there was a blossom 
drooping in the rectory garden for lack of hope — the lover's light 
and air — and the captain's compeers could have told of a genial 
brother-officer who had grown constrained and stem without 
apparent reason. 

Old Betty Colt, the gossip of the country round, privileged in 
her imbecility, and shrewd enough in her way, c^ing at the 
vicarage in one of her erratic rounds, saw Miss Juliana feeding 
guinea-fowl chicks under a coop in the 'back-garden, but so 
languid and listless, and so transparently fragile withal, that 
the old hawker shaded her eyes with her hands and watched 
her for full five minutes, without speaking. 

** Be tha rector awom ?" was her curt question at the back 
door, and being answered in the affirmative — ** Zay as Betty 
Colt wants he !" was given as a message to the trim maid. 

Even the advent of Betty Colt created a diversion in that out- 
of-the-way place, and the Rev. Ponsonby was easily accessible. 

Shown into a room reserved for such receptions, Betty began 
without more preliminary than the involuntary country curtsy, 
'' Whaat hev yo bin a-doin ta Miss Juliana ? Her be tha zweetest 
posy in thic garden, and her be vadin and vadin awaay ta a 
shadder. Be yo a-keepin zhe vrom a z^eb\.\ife\»c\» \i«t \iJSH t.^ 
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her mind on ? Yo'd best not ! Death be a worse zweetheart 
than a zodger ; let alone Captin Penruddocke !'* 

And with an angry scowl the woman left him to digest her 
words, and hurried from the premises without even offering a 
tape or a button for sale. 

His familiar eyes being drawn to that which Betty's unac- 
customed optics had discerned, Juliana's fragility filled bim 'with 
concern, for he dearly loved his sister. 

Without delay he wrote to Gaptain Penruddocke, 'and rode 
off to Compton-Chamberlain, to consult Colonel John Hunger- 
ford Penruddocke; a family conference followed, and matters 
were in some sort smoothed for the young people. 

The Rev. Ponsonby offered to surrender Tilshead Lodge, a 
property of his on the northern downs of Salisbury's great 
Plain, as a residence for them (by-the-way, it was not in very 
good odour, a ghost being already in possession), and Captain 
Penruddocke' s eldest brother volunteered to fit up the mansion 
suitably. Some further settlement the rector also proffered 
his sister, but it was tagged with a suggestion that the captain 
should sell his commission and sink into a peaceful country 
gentleman. 

To this Captain Penruddocke demurred, maintaining that as 
a loyal subject he could not so far dishonour himself and his 
name when war was imminent, dearly as he loved his Juliana. 

It happened that the sacrifice of either love or loyalty was 
uncalled for. 

The Horse Guards settled the question without consulting 
the parties concerned in matrimony. Captain Thomas Penrud- 
docke received an official intimation that in consequence of his 
prolonged sick-leave, he was reduced to half pay, his name 
being retained on the reserve. And he, eager to make the 
lovely Juliana his wife, accepted the condition, only intimating 
that he should be ready at an hour's notice, should his King 
and country call. 



CHAPTER XL. 

MARRYING AND GIVING IN MARRIAGE. 

Little more than three months had elapsed since Captain 
Penruddocke, alighting at the rectory gate, had fallen in love 
with the rector's sister ; yet the small community of Maningford- 
Abbots was astir ; the rectory was a very bee-hive ; Miss Low- 
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ther no longer drooping like a rsdn-beaten lily, but fresh and 
blooming as a blush-rose, was to be married that ripe September 
morning in the little old church ; and the one silver-toned bell 
was doing duty for a whole peal. 

What a commotion the wedding created, to be sure I Fancy 
that sleepy, secluded hamlet overrun with strangers from a dis- 
tance, invited guests, servants in attendance, and others whom 
the news had drawn thither to see a Penruddocke married ! Where 
the spectators came from would have puzzled a statistician, yet 
the limited area of the churchyard was filled, and the overflow 
dotted the green meadow, and lined the short path the bridal 
party must take. 

And surely sun never shone on fairer bride than she whom 
the gallant Major Langley, in his character as groomsman, led 
from the rectory to the low door she was to enter for the last 
time a Lowther, and her own mistress, as Miss Elizabeth close 
behind did not fail to remind her, then and there. 

'* My dear, I am as proud to accept a master as you to retain 
your freedom," was the whispered retort, as characteristic as 
the speech which called it forth, or the shrug with which the 
stronger-minded bridesmaid received it. 

And now, the bride, crowned with orange-blossoms, and veiled 
with lace embroidered by her own industrious fingers, had 
stepped upon the raised plateau in front of the simple altar, the 
scarlet-coated bridegroom by her side, and kneeling reverently, 
as before the Throne of God, they said the solemn words which 
made them henceforth one. 

There was little thought at that period of sparing a bride's, 
blushes, and before the clergyman had well closed his book, or 
she had risen from the altar-cushion, her handsome husband's 
arms were around her, and his kiss saluted her as his wife — his 
own. The first, but by no means the only salute of the bride 
at the altar. 

Then Madam Penruddocke, from whose stately shoulders fell 
an ample train of azure blue, took her new daughter to her 
breast in matronly acknowledgment, the clerk produced the worn 
register (where sprawling crosses mostly represented names), 
the captain, whose self-command appeared to have come back 
to him with the ceremony, signed Thomas Penruddocke in a 
clear, firm hand, but the trembling signature of the bride 
would scarcely have passed muster with Mrs. Hannah More. 

They leave the church — husband and wife — the future all 
before them ; and certainly rustics never doffed their hats or 
dropped their curtsies to a handsomer bridegroom or more 
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lovely bride. And surely the hearty, homely, " God bless yon 
booath,*' which burst from the lips of old Betty Colt, seated on a 
low stool under the great yew-tree, was a benediction as likely to 
reach the ear of Heaven as was that of the surpliced priest. 

We cannot linger at the wedding-feast hospitably spread in 
the large bay- windowed dining-room ; we can but hasten the 
postchaise and four to bear them to their new home, and close 
the door on the enraptured pair, who, having ** married for love," 
may be supposed all in all to each other. 

It is well so ; for they had a rough ride before them, and 
Tilshead Lodge was isolated enough for the most romantic 
lovers. How would its retirement suit Captain Penruddocke, 
he who, from the hour he first went to Warminster School, had 
lived as it were in communities, or been moving with hig 
regiment from place to place ? 

Never was a day devoted to felicity across which no cloud 
came. Bride and groomsman had alike been disappointed. All 
Mrs. More's pupils were not imbued with her theory of celibate 
independence. Juliana Lowther and Millicent Maynard, being 
sworn friends, had in schooldays made mutual promises to be 
bridesmaids, before a bridegroom was in perspective for either. 

Miss Millicent, pressingly invited, eagerly expected, had failed 
to redeem her promise. 

We must exonerate the young lady ; she had a higher duty to 
perform. Her aunt had never recovered from the blow dealt by 
the robber in King Charles's room, and Millicent could not leave 
Mrs. Maynard lest death should come in her absence. The letter 
of apology, which had only reached them on the eve of the bridal, 
was a sorry substitute for the charming Miss Maynard ; not the 
less charming now that years of devotion to an ailing relative had 
somewhat subdued her vivacity, and toned her exuberant bril- 
liance down. 

The dragoon's leave of absence was not limited to a wedding- 
day, but he had little disposition to linger at Maningford. WiQi 
the dawn he and his servant were up and away, and soon the 
turnpike road to Devizes was under their horses* hoofs. There 
was a brief stoppage at Devizes to bait the horses, and refresh 
master and man, and then they were off again at a rattling pace 
on the road to Bath. 

Mrs. Maynard was still living — holding on to life with the 
last tendrils of a strong constitution ; but the clasp was relax- 
ing, and only hours stood between her and eternity. 

80 unexpected was Mapt tioaglley's visit, that when Millicent, 
worn and languid with -watcihrni^, exiWtfe^ ^Qcl^^ \\wra%TftQm^ ex- 
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pectingto meet her aunt's doctor, the glad surprise was too much 
for her overstrained nerves, and she sank sohbing in his arms. 

Not long did she indulge her weakness ; drawing her little 
self up with a jerk, and choking back the sobs which shook 
her fiume, she dashed the tears from her eyes, and stole on 
tiptoe to the adjoining apartment. 

Returning in a few moments, she put her tiny hand into the 
major's mfl^y palm and led him into the darkened chamber, 
where on a huge four-post bed, heavily draped with drab moreen, 
lay the beloved relative who had been to her mother, father, aunt, 
all in one. 

" I am thankful you — ^have come, major," gasped the dying 
woman ; ** my hours are flying — and — ^I fear I have — stood in 
my dear child's light. K — ^I hesitated to give — ^my darling — ^to 
you — ^whenyou wished — it was no want of confidence — in you !" 

" Hush! aunt, you will exhaust yourself!" murmured Millicent, 
bending over her ; but a thin hand raised from the coverlet waa 
lifted in protest. 

** Major — I feared — so much war — chances — miseries — a widow 
— I was wrong — God disposes — I should have — ^trusted Him. — 
Leave us, Milly," — and Millicent went. 

** I should not— like to die and — leave unprotected. See her — 
married." 

Disjointed were her sentences, and feebly spoken, but they fell 
on eager understanding ears ; and when Millicent came again to 
the bedside to administer a reviving draught, the major was 
gone in search of a clergyman. 

Fewer difficulties were supposed to hedge marriage-^in at that 
time ; a duly ordained and licensed clerg3rman could readily be 
found to tie the marriage knot when and where required, although 
the proceeding wsis somewhat irregular. It had been so in Mrs. 
Maynard's youth. The Marriage Act was comparatively recent, 
and as little known as regarded. 

As it was, in less than two hours Major Langley returned with 
a clerg3rman, a licence, and a wedding-ring ; and Millicent, taken 
unaware, was made a wife, with no witnesses but Mrs. Maynard*s 
maid and their landlady, and the dying blessing of her relative 
mingled with the benediction of the divine, and her own sup- 
pressed sobs. 

In the same moment she lost one protector and found another. 
The feeble hand which had upheld her so long lay cold and 
powerless on the counterpane ; a warm one clasped her own, 
strong to assure and support. The lips that erst had chid, or 
praised, or advised, were silent now, parted by tbi^ Idsl \st^»&L 
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of blessing. Bat ihere were other warm lips at her ear to 
whisper comfort in that hour of trial which had else been such 
a blank. 

Very different were these nuptials from any either he or she 
had contemplated ; very different from the ceremony of the 
preceding day ; bat it was the realisation of old hopes. He had 
arrived most opportunely. An hour later, and that which had 
been done to soothe and satisfy the dying woman, would have 
been put off indefinitely to satisfy society. He was thankfol 
for the power his marriage gave him to come between his 
darling and the sad details attendant upon death and burial. 

Thankful was she not to be left alone in her affliction ; and, oh, 
how thankful for the shield of his presence — for the arm which 
held her close and stilled her sobbing — the bosom where her 
aching head was laid, and the lips so full of comfort and of 
kindness ! 

She was another Millicent and he another Major Langley 
from those who had raced for life or death hrough Saven^e 
Forest four years' before. She was a wayward, wilful, spoiled 
beauty then ; still she was lovely, but the waywardness was gone, 
and to the chivalrous ardour of his youth was superadded the 
stability of manhood. 

After the remains of Aunt Maynard were committed to the 
earth, Bath had no claims on them. Mrs. Maynard's legal 
adviser undertook to carry out the provisions of her will. There 
were a few legacies, but they made no great difference in the bulk 
of property which fell to the niece, already well endowed. 

With many tears, Millicent made a selection of relics from 
her dear aunt's personal belongings, and when these were 
packed for transmission to Langley Hall, the pair, whose married 
joys were somewhat sobered, resigned themselves to the keeping 
of a postchaise, quitting Bath for Portsmouth, where the major's 
detachment of the 18th Dragoons was still stationed. 

Apartments had been secured for Mrs. Langley on the Parade, 
and the major took means to guard his wife from early intrusion. 
Recent bereavement was a sufficient plea for retirement ; but as 
the story of their marriage got abroad, romance was on the qui vive. 

Long seclusion in the atmosphere of a sick-room had given the 
white hlies of her face a faintly-faded hue, and tears had washed 
the sparkle from her eyes ; so the major carefully selected for her 
riding a horse less fiery than Vesta, and daily, after morning 
parade, the pair were to be seen cantering across Portsmouth 
Common, or away northward to Portsdown, or the forest of East 
Bere. 
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Eetnming from one of the earliest of these excnrsions with the 
glow of exercise and excitement like rose-bloom on her cheeks, 
they overtook on the drawbridge no less a person than the Rev. Leo 
Chamberlain, who had just parted from a soldier and a respectable 
young woman, something above the ordinary run of soldiers* wives. 

The major reined in his horse, turned in his saddle, and 
bowed. The clergyman was by his side in an instant, his face 
breaking into a pleasant smile. There were mutual greetings, 
tmd then the officer introduced the chaplain to Mrs. Langley, 
who, putting her hand into his, said in her sweet tones, with 
an arch expression of countenance, 

'* I think I have had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Chamberlain 
before." 

Mr. Chamberlain's memory was at fault. 

'* He was then the champion of injured innocence,*' she added, 
without apparently rousing a recollection. 

**I am sure, madam" ^he began to apologise. 

" That is no new character for our chaplain, Millicent. You 
will have to be more explicit," suggested her husband. 

" It was at Baydon Lodge, su*, when a maid of Madam Pen- 
ruddocke's had been insulted in the forest. I am proud to have 
met you again." 

Recollection flooded his face. '^ What a strange coincidence !" 
he exclaimed ; ** yonder is the very young woman with her 
unfortunate husband," pointing as he spoke to those he had just 
parted from. 

*' Lnpossible ! That surely cannot be Rosanna ! " cried the 
lady in surprise. 

** Nothing surer, madam. But you appear to know her. May 
I hope to interest you in her behalf?" 

The major answered for her : " Come and see us, Mr. 
Chamberlain ; we can then talk over Mrs. Wilton's affairs at our 
leisure," and the chaplain bowing assent, they rode on. 

Curiosity was busy in Millicent's brain, and before the day 
was an hour older she had extracted from her husband all he 
knew of the Wiltons, her interest and indignation being alike 
aroused ; still there were many gaps in the narrative, only to be 
filled by the Rev. Leo. 

She had not long to wait. He was one of their first visitors, 
and had been drawn thither by a double motive. Li the first 
plsice, he was desirous to enlist her womanly sympathies for the 
young wife, who had left behind a comfortable home, her friends, 
her only child, to follow the fortunes of the man who had 
apparently deserted her, and_had clung to him in his misfortunes 
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in spite of the change which had crept over him, hoping against 
hope to win him back to his old self, and striving to prevent his 
evil passions growing dominant. p^ 

''If ever the Prince of Peace had a loyal servant it is Rosanna 
Wilton," said he. "Without cant, without hypocrisy, without a 
seeming effort, she pursues her course : gentle to subdue wrath, 
meek to endure injustice, strong to resist evil, she has clung to 
her husband in all his waverings of impetuous anger, morose 
jealousy, and vindictive frenzy ; and I truly believe has done 
more good by her example — ^not only to him, but to the 
women of the regiment — than I with all my preaching. In 
this season of dearth she must have suffered many privations, for 
she has no lodging in the barracks, and has to live by her 
own labours, besides sparing something for her husband ; yet she 
has never been heard to complain, is always neat and alwajrs 
industrious. When you overtook me on the bridge she was seeking 
my recommendation to procure her needlework, since the high 
price of flour has interfered with clear-starching." 

'' You are a zealous advocate, sir," said Millicent, drawing out 
her purse. '' I remember the young woman well. Let me make 
you my almoner." 

He drew back. '' Not in this case, Mrs. Langley ; Bosanna 
Wilton is too independent to accept alms, though she ahrinlrif 
from no labour that brings its remuneration." 

'' I understand," replied Millicent, a sweet smile rippling over 
her pale face. ** She is a good lace- worker, I know. Send her 
to me. She shall work, and I will pay." 

The clergyman's other errand was to the major, and of a more 
delicate nature. It was to apprize him that his informal marriage 
was the gossip of the garrison, and that although it was a Ixmd 
fide marriage ecclesiastically, yet not only to sUence scandal, but 
to prevent possible litigation in the future, he advised a 
re-marriage in church. 

The major, who had previously no doubts of validity, paced 
the large room in some dismay, but there was no hesitance in 
compliance. His only difficulty was how to lay the matter 
before his darling without inflicting pain. 

It was done, however, and most grateful was Millicent for the 
suggestion. " I did not like to hurt Percy's feelings, Mr. Cham- 
berlain," she observed, after the close of the second ceremony 
in St. Thomas's Church. ** But really I only felt half-married ; 
now I suppose we may laugh at fate and the lawyers. There 
will he no dissolving t\i\8 m^tmoi^e," and she signed her name 
ID the great churcli bodky\l\i c^\«i ^\q^qI\.tvsbss:^V 
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Married ! A dark-eyed woman, dressed with more cost than 
taste, had strolled into the church as much from idleness as 
curiosity, and overhearing the conversation through the open 
vestry-door, muttered, as she turned away with a jerk, " Married ! 
Sha]l I ever be more than half-married, I wonder ! It*s quite 
time Gilbert and me was married all out !" 

Married ! there were others whose hearts were knit as closely, 
whose love was as deep and true, who yet were kept apart by 
principle and duty. 

Mary Hinton in her brother's cottage on Oare Hill waited for 
the soldier whose murderous trade she abhorred ; waited 
patiently, enduring the sneers and scoffs of her brother and his 
friends, to whom such constancy savoured of insanity. 

And in the wheelwright's shed at Silbury Farm, and in the 
schoolhouse in Marlborough, two young people carried a gnawing, 
aching pain about with them ; the pain of a pent-up secret, an 
unspoken love that chafed behind its barriers at times, like the 
foaming waters behind an artificial dyke. It is not to be sup- 
posed ttiat Philip Wilton, however hard he might work, however 
skilful and industrious he might be, could retain all the custom 
which had fallen to his brother. He had to fight against his 
youth, against hard times, against want of confidence, and the 
strain was uphill. Very bitter at first were his denunciations of 
the sham called Glory, which had left him with half his trade to 
learn without a teacher, his mother with a farm upon her hands 
and no sufficient helper, and a little child to be kept and watched 
when hands were all too short. Yet, in spite of many draw 
backs, the farm prospered, and Philip too, though slowly. He 
had of late constructed a new spinning-wheel for his mother; 
then, setting his invention to work, had produced an improve- 
ment on the old flax-wheel, and on the fifth of October placed 
it in the cart, and carried it as a birthday offering to Ruth. 

How shy and blushing was her acceptance, and how many 
tears fell over it when the giver had taken leave and offered 
nothing more, not even a kiss. Ah, Ruth, if Philip held back 
it was but in his honest wish to do his duty by you as well as 
to his mother. The previous year's floods had brought loss and 
anxiety, and until he saw a clear prospect before him, he could 
not trouble Ruth with a knowledge of his love, or of the struggles 
which at times made love seem hopeless. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

THE WINGS OF TIME. 

Eight years ! The words slip from pen and tongue with little 
effort, and make no show in caligraphy or type ; yet what show 
do they make in the world's history, and how have they heen 
written there ? 

Eight years ! Double the sum, and see how they are 
emblazoned on the scroll of time in blood and flame, and see 
what a lurid halo hangs about the years — the halo of G-lory ! 

Red years of the young century ! Thundered from the mouths 
of cannon by sea and land ! Long before the century had 
dawned, Napoleon had blown the blast that had set loose the 
" dogs of war," to ravage and ravin over half the world with 
sateless jaws. 

Once or twice Ihe low, sweet voice of Peace was heard in 
whispers through the din, and weapons were dropped and pros- 
trate peoples staggered to their feet to listen to her breathings, 
scarcely audible for the sly sharpening of dinted swords, aod 
quickly silenced in their fresh, fierce clashing. 

And now a lull ; the dove of Peace flutters her soiled wings 
awhile at Amiens over a false and treacherous treaty. And now 
— even whilst the ink on the parchment is drying — Napoleon's 
hounds are out again ; and, as if Europe were too small an area 
for bloodshed, they worry the poor blacks of St. Domingo in the 
West; the swact Hindoos in the East; the fiery Arabs and 
Egyptians in the South; whilst of civilised Europe the man 
of the sword makes one vast shambles. Wherever his eagles 
hover there is food for the vulture and the carrion-crow. Villages 
and tovnis are given to the flames and to the fiercer soldiery ; 
principalities and dukedoms melt before him. 

It is the destiny of such as Napoleon to raise up rivals. Whilst 
he closed port after port against commercial England, violating 
treaties and ignoring rights, and in his glorious role as protector 
crushed the fair vines of Spain, till the blood of the grape mingled 
with the blood of the people ; as he strode on to lay his claws on 
Portugal, another candidate for glory was rising in the East, and 
with a better claim ; for Arthur Wellesley tempered victory with 
mercy, and the dusk Hindoo, smarting un^er French oppression, 
hailed in the victor of Assaye a new deliverer, and bowed his 
neck obedient to British rule. 

In Egypt Glory set a crimson wreath on Abercrombie's dying 
browB when the aggressive CjwoX s\xQ»cv3ca^^^. 
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And so the monmnent of years was reared, and Glory wrote 
large names thereon ; but there were bricks and atoms in that 
monument of which Glory took no note, and which are only 
counted in such chronicles as these ; and for them we must retrace 
these years. 

Rosanna Wilton had early learned that for the soldier's wife 
there is no home and no abiding-place ; learned it, too, under 
circumstances painful to excess. Whilst Jesse's desertion was 
fresh, there was no chance of her obtaining a location within the 
barracks ; but having employment for her active industry with 
the clear- starcher, and, when that failed, in needlework, she went 
backwards and forwards cheerfully ; and so long as Jesse's un- 
healed wounds kept him a prisoner, brought her stitchery to his 
quarters, and did her best to rouse him from the brooding 
suUenness which had warped his very nature. Now and then 
she passed, in going to and fro, her former servant Susan, 
gaily attired, sometimes leaning on Captain Tempest's arm, her 
black eyes gleaming with a light which seemed a challenge to 
opponents, and a warning of avoidance to the private's wife. 
For her own part Rosanna was not eager to accost her. Hatred 
was not in Rosanna's nature ; but love for her husband was so 
strong and deep she could not look complacently on those who 
had wronged him wilfully. 

Sooth to say, the reputed Mrs. Gilbert Tempest's position was 
somewhat anomalous; there were those who questioned her right 
to bear the name ; and the coterie of officers' wives, with Mrs. 
Kerr at their head, was closed against her ; and when Rosanna 
Wilton tacitly endorsed the general verdict by dropping no 
curtsey when they chanced to meet, it was to her as Mordecai's 
indifference was to Haman, and duly noted as a debt to be paid 
with interest. 

When again the route came, and Portsmouth was once more 
exchanged for Salisbury, Rosanna nodded to Jesse as he marched 
past, and mounted to a place on a baggage waggon beside her 
friend, Mrs. Headlam, without opposition ; and if she cast a back- 
ward thought to the happier days when she sat in the rumble of 
the Penruddocke chariot, or beside Jesse in their own light cart, 
or mounted on a pillion with her arm around his waist, she put 
a seal on memory, and resigned herself to the situation. 

She had a hopeful heart, and with every mile they went, 
thought how 7jauch nearer they were dra\ving to Silbury ; and 
as she relieved the corporal's wife of a fractious child, she 
calculated her chances of reaching the farm and clasping her 
own boy once more. 
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At Salisbury she was obb'ged to seek a separate lodging in the 
town, being peremptorily denied quarters with her husband. 
This denial was a hardship severely felt by both, and bitterly 
did Jesse inveigh against a system which deprived a wife of her 
husband's protection, to say nothing of the discomfort of pro- 
longed separation and the extra drain on her small earnings. 

Jesse's imprudent protest had been uttered in the hearing of 
Bill Spackman ; and sure enough he was marked out for extra 
drill and reprimand upon parade. Nay, more ; when he again 
applied for furlough, his intemperate language was urged in 
addition to his desertion as reason for refusal ; and Captain 
Tempest took good care there was no appeal. 

" Be patient, Jesse, my dear husband, do be patient," cried 
Eosanna, as -he ground his teeth and clenched his hands in the 
very impotence of desperation, " T will go home by myself, and 
if poor mother cannot come, I will be sure to bring our darling 
to see you, and Philip too." 

"Patience!" he exclaimed. "How is a man to be patient, 
treated like a beast? Flogged, kicked, scorned, denied the com- 
mon rights of a husband and father ! What wonder I grow 
savage and impatient ?" and turning to the low wall of the 
Cathedral, against which they stood, he crossed his arms upon 
the coping, and hid his face upon them to stifle the anguish of 
his soul. 

Softly as a snowflake falling on the grass her hand fell on his 
shoulder, with a tenderness of touch as pitifid as the drooping 
comers of her mouth ; for he went on vindictively — " I tell you 
what, Rosanna, I never see that dandy captain of ours either on 
parade or in the streets but I recall the day I saw you struggling 
in his arms in Savemake ; and I feel as if a thousand devils 
urged me to spring at his throat and throttle him upon the spot." 

Rosanna shuddered. "Jesse! oh, Jesse!" she remonstrated. 

** Ay, Rosanna, I do. That scented libertine has been our 
ruin. His hatred seems to have no end. But for Mr. Chamber- 
lain I know I should have killed him long ago ! Ay, my girl, I 
hear, * forgive our enemies,* that was what the parson preached 
to me — ^but," and he turned savagely round, " do kings forgive 
their enemies ? Do not they keep ai-mies to shoot, and stab, and 
bum, when they owe each other a grudge ? But there, Rosanna, 
do not cry, my love," and his tones softened as her tears moved 
him. " I'll do my best to bear his malice like a man ; the little 
wretch is safe from me. But I know if ever I come face to face with 
the French f I shall pay tKem to siV 1 las^ve suffered as a soldier. 
A soldier who may not see 1q\b o'WllIao^i)siet QtVYa. <3KJs!^>r 
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'* But yon shall see your child, please God," iterated Bosanna ; 
then followed an argument, ending in his consent for her depar- 
ture alone. 

A carrier was found who journeyed to and from Devizes once a 
week ; and Rosanna readily obtained a seat upon a box within 
his loaded waggon. 

It was a dreary ride, although there were other passengers ; 
but their talk was all of war or taxation, or scarcity, riots and 
hck-burning ; and in company with a big bull dog which guarded 
the waggon, the carrier walked beside it, or rode in the front 
with a loaded blunderbuss in his breast-pocket, the suggestive- 
ness of which was anything but cheerful. Nor were her private 
meditations more enlivening. 

She was essentially one of the *' peacemakers,*- and Jesse's 
explosive outburst in the Cathedral Close had filled her with 
pain and apprehensions. She knew that he was correct in tracing 
half their ills to Gilbert Tempest, but the other half she laid at 
the door of the King who made wars, and sent his red-coated 
emissaries forth with beat of drum into the peaceful country to 
inflame the passions and the vanity of men like her Jesse, and 
between the ale-can and glory lured them to destruction. Poor 
imbecile, peace-loving King ; Rosanna Wilton was not the only 
one to lay the sins of government and family upon thy burdened 
shoulders ! 

The carrier's course was devious, taking in towns, villages, 
and country seats so far from the main road that Rosanna, 
shaken and jolted, longed for the journey's end before they had 
gone half-way ; and it was quite a relief whenever the passengers 
were asked to alight and give the horses a chance over a steep 
down, or " a stiffish bit of rooad.*' 

Judge her surprise when a stoppage at a country-seat occa- 
sioned a request to move, whilst the carrier reached a large 
hamper just behind her ; and she read upon the label, " Captain 
Thomas Penruddocke, Tilshead Lodge," with the addendum, 
** From Compton-Chamberlain.'* There was no mistaking the 
odour of game, and no mistaking the lovely young creature who 
herself came tripping to the gate to pay the carrier. Rosanna 
knew at a glance she was the bride of whom she had heard so 
much from Mrs. Langley. 

The servant who helped the carrier with the big hamper 
volunteered the information that " Captain Penruddocke be gone 
ta London, zummat ower them Guards, as he belungs ta ;" and 
Rosanna could not help speculating on the causes which had taken 
him thither, and the loneliness of bia yowng^ V\i^ \tl\^% ^<«ft\i<^« 
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It was to Eosanna the only break in the slow journey, since 

neither robbers nor rioters molested them. When she alighted 

' with her bundle in Devizes it was market-day, and there was 

no difficulty in finding a conveyance, although Dame Wilton's 

cart was not to be seen. 

Painful was the home-going to Rosanna, for her own child 
did not know her. A curly-headed, sunburnt urchin swinging 
on the gate ran into the house to tell his grandmother ''a 
woman was a-comin* ;" and when she would have flung her 
motherly arms around him, he clung to his grandmother's apron 
and held aloof with staring, wondering eyes, whilst even Prudence 
lifted up her hands and stood with open mouth bewildered and 
amazed. So altered was she, and so unexpected, Philip, on- 
recognising, hammered away at the tire of a wheel, and never 
left his shed until the noisy demonstration of Gruff caught his 
attention as something unusual. 

Then her welcome was unmistakable ; but Joe-Peter, who had 
grovni so tall and sturdy, and so like his father, was not to be 
cajoled, and the pang that struck through poor Eosanna's heart 
was terrible. Yet the boy regarded her wistfully, and some trick 
of tone or manner striking him, he was won to her knee, and on 
the singing of an old nursery rhyme, all at once he called out 
** Mammy ! " and clung to her embrace. 

Betty Colt was away at Peter Beckingham's, for old Jarvis 
was dying ; and Betty's eervicewas freely rendered. She seemed 
sensible of the invisible bond between the living and the dying, 
when not even Prudence could understand that Jarvis had been 
other than a burden to the clerk, to whom his death would come 
as a good riddance. 

At the farm Rosanna felt everything about her strange. The 
domestic wheel went round without her help, and as she lay upon 
her pillow at night she wondered if her absence had made so 
great a gap after all. 

That question was soon answered by the open complaints of 
Prudence, and her hope that Philip would take a wife ere long ; 
one that could make herself as handy on a faim as Rosanna had 
been. She thought he had a hankering after the schoolmaster's 
girl, Ruth Hamlen, and said the maid was not amiss, but could 
not come up to her daughter-in-law. And both Prudence and 
Philip entreated Rosanna to remain, urging that she was not 
called upon to sacrifice herself ; but she answered with tearful 
eyes, ** I am the only friend my Jesse has ; if I were to turn 
horn him, he would lose his faith in the Almighty." 

It was by no means a fiartnight of unclouded happiness to 
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Bosaima ; she bad to take up the cudgels so often in behalf of 
her soldier, whose enlistment had not yet been condoned ; and 
although Philip left his work and accompanied her to Salisbury 
to see Jesse and bring back little Joe-Peter, she was half inclined 
to take her boy away altogether, lest he should learn to condemn 
his father and forget them both. 

She had a hard struggle to let him go ; a hard struggle both 
with herself and Jesse, who clung to his fine boy as a new link 
to life ; but though tears were flowing fast from her mild brown 
eyes, she said, firmly, ** Nay, Jesse, think what the children of 
the regiment are. Better he should forget us than forget his God ! " 

And back the little fellow went with Uncle Philip, nothing 
loth, leaving his sorrowing parents more desolate than ever. 
Nay, glad as even the brothers were to meet, there were points 
on which they difiered. Philip had an inveterate hatred of the 
"red-coats;" Jesse's love of military display was inherent, and 
survived all he had undergone. They did not meet with more 
satisfaction than they parted. There had been disagreements 
over Philip's new-fangled notions, as Jesse termed his brother's 
mechanical inventions, which were hardly "Set at rest by Philip 
telling of an ofier he had had from a Yorkshire manufacturer, 
who, whilst waiting the repair of his cariiage-wheel, had seen a 
hackling machine he was making ; and his resolve, in spite of 
the good ofier, to stick by his mother and the old farm. 

Matters, both in the farm and the regiment, fell into the old 
ruts for a while. It was not until the regiment was again on 
the move that the Wiltons discovered their enemy at work. 

When the women of the regiment presented themselves for 
places amongst the baggage, Eosanna's claim was disputed. She 
was not married, was the allegation, and when her insulted 
modesty indignantly repelled the slander, she was asked for her 
marriage certificate — and could not produce it. 

Corporal Headlam's wife defended her with vehemence, and 
the hubbub drew the attention of Colonel Kerr. 

He was something of a martinet, but he was not unjust. 
Eosanna's assurance that she had left her marriage lines at home, 
and would write for them, sounded to him as truthful. ' 

**It may be so, Mrs. Wilton ; you have been a modest, well- 
conducted young woman ; but in the face of information to the 
contrary, your word cannot be taken ; you must bring proofs. 
Still it would be harsh to condemn you until you have had an 
opportunity to obtain the certificate. This time you can ride 
with the other men's wives. But no future concession can be 
made nntU your marriage is established beyond doubt." 
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Bosazma curtsied her thanks, and was content. Her ears were 
tingling with shame, but she felt so sure of obtaining the paper 
and confounding her enemies, that she quietly took her uncom- 
fortable seat amongst the baggage, and prayed for help to bear 
the sneers and coarse allusions of ignorant and uncharitable com- 
panions. Of obtaining the '' lines '* she had no doubt. She 
had only to write home for the paper, safely ensconced in 
a red leather housewife in a little work-box — a wedding gift 
from Miss Penruddocke. * 

Well her slanderers knew no paper of the kind could be 
forthcoming ; they had taken care of that. 

Those were days of slow posts and uncertain delivery. When, 
after long delay, the answer came, it was crushing. 

There was neither red housewife nor marriage certificate to be 
found, and, what was worse, though Peter Beckingham had 
himself gone over to Marlborough and searched the old church 
books, no register was to be discovered, although he declared it 
was the last he had himself filled in before he left. 

With his letter in her hand, Bosanna sought her patroness, 
Mrs. Kerr, and asked, in much distress, what she was to do ; 
but insinuation had paved the way for this, and hencefortih 
Bosanna had to bear the double brunt of unmerited disgrace and 
of an attempt to foist herself amongst honest women by false 
pretences. 

Yet as the world fell from them, ^Bosanna and her husband 
were drawn closer to each other; but soon the regiment was 
ordered upon foreign service, and no entreaties could obtain 
sanction for her presence on board the .transport with her 
lawful marriage unproved. 

It was no consolation to her that other wives, whose wifedom 
was undoubted, were left behind also. Every heart has to 
bear its individual burden, and hers was doubled. Her very 
faith in God was staggered by the weight upon her heart ; but 
in the midst of her hasty preparations for Jesse's comfort, her 
hand fell upon her mother's worn Bible, and opening it her eye 
rested upon the Psalm beginning, **Fret not thyself because of 
evil doers, neither be thou envious of the workers of iniquity." 
Turning over the leaf, she came upon, " I waited patiently for 
the Lord ; and He inclined unto me, and heard my cry !" and 
straightway she went with her consolation to her husband, then 
drawing the straps of his knapsack close. 

"Ay, well, Bosanna, I'll bear it in mind, if I 'can ; but my 
patience is but short, as I fear you have found too often. And 
now, my girl, good-bye ! If I thought I had a chance of coming 
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back a corporal, it would not be so hard to part. But there [is 
no likelihood of promotion with that captain in the way." 

Ay, even in the hour of embarkation, the captain was in the 
way to cry prematurely, ** Fall in, private," and so shorten an 
embrace which stung him to the core ; and as Bosanna stood 
as if stunned upon the quay, watching the troops defile past 
her, bearing Jesse from her sight, she caught the triumphant 
glance of Gilbert, and shuddered to think of the power in the 
hands of that bad man ; power which made rebellion death ! 



CHAPTER XLII. 

BY LAND AND SEA. 



Rosanna's education, as may be supposed, was of a limited 
character. Her knowledge of Egypt, whither the troops were 
bound, was chiefly derived from a picture she had seen of 
the Pyramids in a blank of sand, and from the Pentateuch, 
and was associated in her mind with plagues and pesti- 
lence and all the wickedness of heathendom. Of foreign 
policy she knew still less ; there were no penny newspapers 
flying over the land ; public-house politics were not for women ; 
and for many a weary week she racked her brain to un- 
derstand why her Jesse and his companions should be 
sent to ^ght the French at the other end of the world, when 
France itself was only across the Channel. 

Yet as she lingered there on the quay, elbowed and jostled by 
an imperative crowd, she thought less of Egypt than of him she 
was parting from, perhaps for ever. Her straining sight followed 
the sweeping oars of the boat that bore him to the vessel's side, 
and sick at heart she watched him clamber up, hoping to catch 
a last look of fond farewell, only to lose his manly form amidst 
the moving mass of uniibrms on deck. In a few seconds her 
attention was arrested by a boat well manned by sturdy tars 
pulling swiftly towards the transport and freighted with women. 
As if to add intensity to her sorrow, there, conspicuous by the 
vulgar costliness of her attire, sat Susan, boldly assumptive in 
their midst, and as her black eyes roved to the shore they met 
the sad gaze of Eosanna, and a gleam of malicious light shot 
into them which told at once of hatred inextinguishable and 
successful. 

Then, indeed, Rosanna felt that her cup was full. It was not 
only that Susan had obtained a privilege denied to herself, but 
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the intuitive perception that Susan's presence boded ill to Jesse ; 
and she felt as if a spirit of evil was already panting for his soul. 
She lost sight of her own desolation in brooding over his ; wife 
and woman arguing from her inner consciousness that his loneli- 
ness must equal her own. And if ever an earnest petition 
ascended to the Throne of Grace, the prayer Bosanna put up that 
night for her beloved husband, that he might be preserved from 
all perils to soul or body, by sea or on land, from the enemies 
of his country or private foes, surely was upborne on wings of 
agonised ud selfishness. 

Jesse gone, Rosanna's affectionate heart turned homewards ; 
but her purse was low, and the poorest conveyance was beyond 
her reach, even had she been in a condition to bear the jolting. 
The turnpike roads were unsafe, footpads and desperadoes 
swarmed, and it needed courage of no common kind for a woman 
to brave their dangers in a long journey. But Eosanna was not 
one to shrink from difficulties. She argued, ** Old Betty Colt 
tramps through the country, and why may not I ? No harm can 
befall me that my Heavenly Father does not will." 

She had always contrived to keep herself decently clad ; now 
she resolved to turn her clothes to money, reserving only the barest 
necessaries. Little enough she obtained for them ; but with the 
scant proceeds she procured a basket and a few smallwares, and 
still keeping Betty in mind, bought wool and knitting-pins, 
thinking to knit stockings as she went, and so earn what might 
keep and lodge her on the road. • 

It pleased God to spare her the trial. Inquiring her way from 
a boy in the street the morning she set out, her voice caught the 
ear of an officer in the uniform of the 8rd Guards. It was 
Captain Penruddocke, once more on active service. 

He was shocked to see his mother's respected servant reduced 
to such an extremity as her peddling basket implied ; and finding 
on inquiry what her need was, he pressed upon her a sum 
sufficient to pay coach-fare and maintain her to the end of the 
journey. The captain had the art of conferring a favour as 
though he received one ; and his picture of the ruffians infesting 
the highways quite overpowered her pride, and tears, which had 
not fallen for misfortune, were drawn by gratitude. 

He was himself about to embark with a detachment for 
Egypt, he told her, and, seeing the wistful expression of her 
features, bade her keep up her spirits, as the wife of a brave 
soldier should, promising to keep a sharp look out for Jesse 
when belauded there. 

Though he said no more, that was to her reassurance, and she 
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monnted to the top of the Boyal Mail coach the following day 
with spirits considerably lightened. 

It was anything but an easy or swift journey. The weather 
was. cold, then wet ; even her thick duffel cloak was insufficient 
protection from the rain, which came down persistently and piti- 
lessly all the way from Exeter to Salisbury, and though when 
they stopped at roadside inns to change horses she got down and 
dried her garments a little by the big kitchen fires, she was 
thoroughly exhausted when the coachman pulled up at the 
Saracen's Head in Salisbury Market-place. 

The carrier had been waiting for the coach ; there was a mutual 
transfer of packages, and in about two hours' time she was 
awakened from a heavy sleep by the fire, to resume her journey, 
for which previous fatigue had ill-fitted her. She was the only 
traveller this time, and the carrier made her as comfortable as he 
could ; still there was no keeping the angles of boxes and hampers 
from intruding on her peace whenever the waggon encountered 
too large a stone or fell into too deep a rut. 

But all these minor ills sank into nothingness before the shock 
which awaited her return home ! 

Home ! She had no home — Silbury Hill Farm lay a mass of 
charred w^ood and rubbish I 

In passing through Devizes Market-place Kosannahad observed 
furtive glances cast at her, and indistinctly caught the words, 
" Poor thing ! " ** Poor woman ! '* and there was something so 
mysterious in the reticent manner of the farmer who gave her a 
lift in his cart, and under pretence of business with the black- 
smith drove out of his way to Malin's at Beckhampton, that 
Rosanna was glad to alight and seek elucidation from the dame 
within. 

The good woman's look of alarm, as she threw up her arms, 
and rather shrieked than cried, ** My zakes ! Rosanna, be that yo ? 
Comin' worn, an' Zilbury Varm brunt ta tha ground !'* was more 
than enough. 

The sorely-tried, way-worn creature answered the abrupt 
exclamation with a smothered, gasping cry, put her hand to her 
side, and dropped on the fioor senseless. 

Before the week was out Peter Beckingham had laid a tiny 
coffin above that of six-foot Jarvis, and he had confessed — ^not 
for the first time — that trouble may be made for us, as well as 
by us. 

Dame Malin — ^much thinner since the enlistment of her son 
— did her utmost to atone for her unfortunate precipitation by 
motherly kindness to the poor sufferer thrown so unexpectedly 
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on her hands, and not until thoroughly worn out herself would 
she permit Buth Hamlen, or even Peter himself, to take her 
place. 

Poor dear Buth, she was almost as sad a mourner as 
Bosanna. 

Philip, on his return from Salisbury with Joe-Peter, had 
found her at the farm as busy as a bee, helping his mother less 
as a visitor than a daughter, whilst Pradence herself, who had 
not taken kindly to Bosanna* s departure from the first, appeared 
more cheerful and content than he had seen her for many a 
day. Joe-Peter, too, rushed to greet the blushing maiden, and 
poured into her ear a flood of child-confidences anent his 
journey, and the mammy who would not stay with granny, and 
the zodger daddy who had kissed him so hard, and wanted to 
keep him always, as though sure of an attentive listener in Buth. 
The house had never looked so like a home since Bosanna 
followed her deserter. The new spinning-wheel went round and 
round humming " ho-me, ho-me, ho-me," and the very wood 
fire seemed to glow and sparkle with a cheerier light. Joe-Peter 
would have no one put him to bed but Buth, and Buth was 
willing, but the dame was not. She said the boy was being 
spoiled, and in spite of his resistance bore him off herself, staying 
an unaccountable time upstairs. 

If Prudence went away for a set purpose, the purpose was 
answered, for though Buth became shy and silent the moment 
they were gone, the voice of the wheel still sung " home-home- 
home-h'm " into Philip's heart, and before his mother's footfall 
was heard descending the stair, his voice had repeated the song 
to Buth, and more than her blushes had made reply. 

It was hardly the season for marrying, but Prudence had said, 
" If volk can live now, they can live any time ; things zure be at 
their worst ; " and so it was settled that they should be married 
before Christmas came. 

Ah ! things with them were not at the worst, and something 
warmer than Christmas came and forbade the banns. 

In the middle of the night, when the cattle were in their 
stalls, and the sheep were in the fold, the envious spoiler came, 
and setting fire to house, and rick, and granary, left the red 
ruin to its unholy work. * - 

If hard workers are heavy sleepers, thinkers and lovers are 
light ones. Philip, wakened by the loud barking of Gruff from a 
dream of French invaders carrying off Buth, and crashing 
his machinery to splinters, saw through the window-panes the 
sky aglow, and started to his feet, half stifled with heat and 
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smoke. There was little time to save anything but life. Shout- 
ing " Fire ! fire !** with all the strength of his lungs as he went, 
half dressed, he dashed into his mother's room. She had already 
risen, and was hurrying across the room. Snatching the child 
from the bed, ho rushed to the staircase and bade her follow 
quickly. The maid and cow-boy were already in the yard. For 
a moment he stood aghast, awed by the spread of the devouring 
element ; then fearlessly darted back for the dear mother who did 
not come. She had mounted to a corner cupboard, and fallen 
to the floor in her haste : lifting her in his arms with the energy 
such moments give, he hurried with his burden through the 
stifling smoke on to the staircase, and down the crackling stairs, 
though the wainscot was brightening to flame, and the panting 
monster was bursting hotly through the open parlour-door across 
the kitchen. 

''We are all safe, thank God !" he cried, as they gained the 
yard. 

All ! No ; old Betty Colt lay in the attic once occupied by 
Susan, and the kitchen was now impassable. 

The cow-boy ran for a ladder from the flaming rick-yard, but 
ere he returned empty-handed, Philip had snatched a hammer 
from the shed, and clambering to the roof of the porch, crashed 
in the dormer window and framework both. He crept into the 
attic, but the smoke was dense ; flames from the staircase leapt 
across the room and waved him back. Betty in terror had 
crouched into a corner, and when discovered was scarcely to be 
moved. She seemed paralysed. It was a task to bear her to 
the aperture he had made. Luckily the thatch was wet, and 
had not caught, and as, providentially, a horseman on his way 
to Devizes had spread an alarm, neighbours were trooping up. 

There was no lack of hands to ^ag terrified Betty through 
the window, and lower her to the ground ; no lack of good 
will to save whatsoever could be saved ; but Philip had not 
passed twice through the flames unscathed ; the back of his 
shirt was reduced to tinder, and the skin beneath was sadly 
scorched. 

The cows were rescued, and the sheep and pigs — but White- 
foot perished in his stable. Fortunately, the wheelwright's shod 
was isolated, and this time the bucket had not left the well. 
Possibly Grufi"'s kennel had been advanced too near for wicked 
hands to remove that a second time 

When the Devizes fire-engine (despatched by the flying 
horseman) reached Silbury, only the shed and smouldering ruins 
remained, and Philip stood with folded arms and white blank 
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face, leaning against the flung-back gate, pondering what that 
desolation meant to him. 

** Thank God it's no worse, my boy !" said Peter Beckingham, 
as if divining his thoughts. "This is not a trouble of your own 
making, and God suits the back to the burden. He has said, 
* As thy day, so shall thy strength be,' There is nothing so bad but 
it might be worse. Be thankful no lives are lost !" 

** I am thankful ; but, oh ! Peter, my mother — and Euth." 
** Euth will wait. You are both young enough. Your tools 
and things are left ; and " (in a whisper) ** I can find you a bit 
of money to make a fresh start with, Phil ! " 

It was a kindly offer, but Phil's ** fresh start " came from 
another quarter ; and they were not left wholly penniless. The 
horseman whose opportune alarm had sent Malin and others to 
their aid was the same Yorkshire cloth manufacturer who had 
some little time previously made an offer to Philip. Business 
brought him occasionally to Devizes, and he had, as before men- 
tioned, been struck with the young man's ingenious contrivances. 
The day after the fire he rode over to Silbury, and finding Philip, 
repeated his offer, backed by incontrovertible arguments, and 
gave the young man three days for consideration. 

Before Prudence fell to the floor she had, with rare presence of 
mind, secured an old cowskin bag or case, which had been 
removed from the bureau when search was made for Eosanna's 
marriage certificate, and that receptacle found unsafe. The 
bureau was gone. The cowskin case remained. It held the 
title deeds of Silbury Farm, a small roll of one-pound notes, and 
a bank-book. Prudence had justified her name, and dreading 
robbery, deposited her spare cash in the Devizes Bank. 

It was not sufficient to rebuild the farm ; and, sorely against 
the grain, she consented to sell the land, as she had to sell the 
live stock. She had no fear of a purchaser; speculators were 
going about the country buying up farm land at extravagant 
rates. She did not consent to resign the land of her forefathers 
without a wrench. But once resigned to what seemed the fiat of 
the Almighty, she urged Philip to close with Mr. Langley's offer. 
There was a sore parting for Euth and Philip ; still, she was 
willing to wait, and he looked forward hopefully. For the pos- 
session of Joe-Peter there was quite a conteiltion between grand- 
father and grandmother, but Philip cajried the day for the latter. 
Thus when Eosanna came home, home was gone. Mother, 
brother, child gone, and Peter could hardly tell whither. It was 
near to Halifax, that was all he Iqiew. 
Yet Eosanna found on her father's hearth an old friend, one 
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rescued from the flames, for whom no one contended when 
Peter opened his door to her. In the place old Jarvis had so 
long occupied sat Betty Colt, reduced by terror to a state of 
hopeless, helpless, incurable imbecility. 

The little world around East Kennet laughed at the clerk, 
and said he must be crazy himself to undertake a burden 
which belonged to the parish ; but Peter knew something of 
parish tenderness to such as she, and kept his com*se. Country 
clowns jeered alike at him and at her, but never did one of 
the lads who learned to read and spell around his bench and 
lapstone cast a jibe at the old woman without being summarily 
expelled from the lame clerk's free school. 

She found, too, another friend. Gruff and his kennel had been 
transplanted to the clerk's garden, and as the faithful beast 
harked and leaped to salute her, she flung her arms around his 
neck and wept upon his head ; and the tears were to her arid life 
as rain in the desert. 

But what of the vagabonds who had wrought so much ruin ? 
Were they not brought to justice ? All in God's good time ! 
Such fires were frequent, and the perpetrators seldom left a clue. 

Wickedness does ** flourish as a green bay tree " for a time, 
as Susan also flourished on board the Ariadne — for a time. Soon 
within the narrow limits of those wooden walls the natural woman 
broke out, and Gilbert Tempest cursed the hour he had brought 
her with him as his wife. There were few ladies on board, but 
they kept Mrs. Gilbert Tempest as clearly outside their charmed 
circle as though they had openly proclaimed her a pariah. Lax 
morals might prevail at court and in the camp, but doubtful 
morality and undoubted vulgarity combined were not to be 
tolerated. Shunned by her own sex, Susan sought solace with 
the other. Her laugh was loud, her jests were free and flippant, 
and no remonstrance of Captain Tempest was of avail. Then find- 
ing the society of the lower deck more to her mind, she went 
below ; and there she came face to face with — Tom Wilton ! 

Soon it became buzzed alBOut that the captain's lady, who made 
so free, was the sailor's cast-off sweetheart, and had been a 
servant on his father's farm. Jesse, as a soldier, might be 
gagged, but the seaman who had outgrown his fear of her had 
no fear of military officers before his eyes. 

Unable to wreak his petty spite on Tom, Captain Tempest 
turned on Jesse yi his spleen, and between discipline and punish- 
ment, the man's life would have been a burden to him had 
not his brother contrived to lighten it. The fire of Glory was 
dying down in the private's breast, but the sailor kindled it 
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anew among his mates upon the forecastle in the yams they 
spun, where right and wrong went topsy-turvy, and the great 
aim of life was to send as many of England's enemies to Davy 
Jones's locker as steel and gunpowder could accomplish. Then 
Jesse's dull eye kindled anew with enthusiasm, and his 
personality was lost in patriotism. 

Bill Spackman did his mischievous hest to hreak in on these 
moments of forgetfulness over the grog-can, but, the spy and 
informer once detected, the tables were turned upon him. It 
was no use stealing quids or tobacco boxes, or knives, and 
secreting them in Jesse's kit, or reporting conversations back- 
wards ; there were always ready witnesses against him, and his 
own back made acquainted with the claws of the cat, to say 
nothing of the tricks that were played upon him by ubiquitous 
** nobody ;" such tricks as he had oft enough played off upon 
Jesse on land. 

The voyage itself was not without its incidents ; a storm in the 
Bay of Biscay, shots fired upon them from French forts, now and 
then a chase or a skirmish, until the transports fell in with 
the Mediterranean fleet, and then the magnificent British squadron, 
nmnbering some hundred and seventy-five vessels, sailed with an 
army of twelve thousand men to subjugate an enemy whose , 
strength was unknown to any of the commanders ; without reli- 
able maps, without an officer who knew the interior of the 
country, its capabilities or its dangers, and to join allies whose 
mode of warfare was equally unknown. It was in this state of 
glorious ignorance, after a stormy passage of six days, that a 
British fleet once more sailed into that Aboukir Bay where 
Nelson had added a leaf to hu wreath of Glory. 



CHAPTER XLin. 

EGYPTIAN PALMS. 



The most impetuous of heroes must submit to the imperionsness 
of wind and waves. Seven or eight days of untoward weather, 
during which the stateliest man-of-war was at the mercy of the 
seas, and the squadron was in danger of being scattered, or driven 
on the sunken rocks which stud the waters of Aboukir Bay, 
might well be supposed to try the ardour of either soldiers or 
sailors. But the perils of the treacherous shore were better 
known than when the Battle of the Nile was fought ; and when 
the storm subsided no catastrophe had occurred beyond the 
dragging of a ship's ca\Ao on tl;i<& ^Tmken wreck of L'Orieni. 
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The signal was given to man the hoats, and in response a hearty 
•cheer went up from thousands of throats ; and brisk ** aye, ayes** 
testified to the alacrity of the cooped-up men for any action which 
should set their blood in motion and their cramped limbs free. 

In the mist of the early March morning the first division of 
Abercrombie's army was ordered to the boats, and when at three 
o'clock a rocket was dimly seen to shoot aloft, six thousand 
troops under Major-General Coote were in the charge of British 
tars. As the meteoric signal glanced athwart the sky, the wait- 
ing oars dipped simultaneously into the water, and each boat 
shot swiftly forward towards the shore in silence, broken only 
by the regular splash of the oars, as, with the precision of long 
training, each swept to its appointed place of anchorage. 

It was nine before the second signal came. Then a loud 
*^ huzza " arose into the sunbright ether ; and bending forward 
to their task, the sturdy blue-jackets, with the celerity and ease 
of mechanism, plied their white oars, from which the dripping 
spray fell in sparkling showers, and steered direct for the sandy 
beach, heedless of the fiery rain the enemy was pouring into them 
from every hillock and acclivity. 

True, the open soldier-laden boats were not without protec- 
tion. In their rear were gunboats, cutters, and launches, well 
manned and armed, ready as the larger war-ships behind to 
answer from the belching mouths of mortars, cannon, and 
musketry, the showers of shot, and shell, and grape which fell 
amongst the disembarking troops, who, as if in derision, raised 
a fresh hurrah at every fresh discharge, though the castle of 
Aboukir did its murderous duty well. 

Englishmen are not a flinching race. Major-General Moore 
(afterwards Sir John) and his reserve leapt first ashore, and 
despite the firing formed with rapidity, scrambled over sandhills, 
and with bayonets fixed, forced the French artillery, infantry, and 
dragoons to retreat. Meanwhile the Guards were landing, bat 
before they had time to form, a body of French cavalry came gallop- 
ing down upon them from behind the line of sandhills which 
skirted the bay, and attacked them furiously. Some absolutely 
sode their chargers into the sea, cutting and slashing at the men 
yet crowded in the boats. 

It was gloriously done, no doubt ; but soldiers or sailors 
were as one to those mounted furies, and their sabres fellas 
ruthlessly on Jack's thin cap as on the headpiece of the Guards, 
and so on Tom Wilton's unprotected head a sabre crashed, ere 
he could loose the helm and draw his cutlass in his own defence. 

Up went the dripping sabre with victorious gleam to gather 
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impetus for a fresh swoop, when from his snorting steed the 
French dragoon went toppling down into the lapping waves with 
a shot from Captain Penruddocke's pistol through his hrain. 

Had the Frenchman wife or mother to look and long for his 
return ? We know not ; but Tom Wilton, the long absent, 
could not fall a victim to the sword without a keener stroke 
being dealt to his poor patient mother's heart ; the mother who 
stDl clung to the hope that her eldest-born would come back, 
and be a comfort to her at the last ! Never fell sword in battle 
that wounded only one. 

If we have paused to note how a mere boatswain was cut 
down and was avenged, 'twas more than those around could do, 
amidst the swift hurricane of fire and steel ; more th£in his own 
brother could have done had he been there, and not with the 
reserve upon the heights. For fast as they could leap upon the 
beach, the dauntless Guards confronted their mounted assailants, 
and by dint of sheer hardihood drove them back to the shelter 
of their sandhills, and thence dislodging them, advanced vic> 
torious to support their friends upon the heights, falling in by 
the way with a column of the enemy, which, overawed by 
their daring march and unprecedented valour, or ascribing 
dogged determination to a knowledge of reinforcements behind, 
after maintaining an irregular fire for some time, retreated 
towards Alexandria, leaving the English in possession of the 
elevated position, and of half their cannon. 

It was a brave exploit — this disembarkation of twelve thousand 
troops, under the fire of a fortress, in the face of an enemy 
ensconced behind sandhills and on almost inaccessible heights, 
with artillery well planted to mow assailants down. It was a 
brave exploit — nevertheless the loss of the winners doubled that 
of the repulsed and discomfited foe ! But where the vulture is in- 
vited to dine he asks not whether France, or England, or his native 
land has furnished the repast. And when a great general has a 
glorious victory to win, what matter a few soldiers more or less I 

Not till the army had encamped on the heights above Aboukir 
Bay did Jesse learn that Tom had fallen. 

Their regiment was posted under the feathery shade of a 
date-grove, which owed its verdure to a bubbling spring that ran 
and lost itself in the hot sands of the arid plain beyond ; thither 
went Jesse to fill his water fiask and quench the thirst which 
scorched his parching throat, and there amongst an eager throng 
as parched as himself he shouldered Bill Spackman, now a 
corporal ; promotion earned by very questionable services — ^not 
to his country, but to his captain. 
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" Keep yor big body back, Private Wilton, till yor betters be 
zarved," cried he, driving his sharp elbow into Jesse (the 
corporal's head was about level with the private's shoulders). 
" Keep back ! You'd be noan zo ready ta vight yor way iv we wor 
Vrenchers," and Spackman set up a loud guffaw at his own joke. 
, ** That's not gospel, corporal," cried Corporal Headlam from 
the brink of the fountain ; ** it's little life that captain of the 
Guards, as sat on that Court Martial in Portsmouth, would have 
left in him, if Wilton theere had not run his big body right 
among the dragoons, bringing one Munseer's horse to the ground 
with his bayonet, and knocking another Munseer over with his 
clubbed musket, when the brave captain was surrounded and like 
to be cut to pieces. Give the private his due, corporal !" 

** For the toss of a button," muttered Spackman, angrily, *M'd 
gie un his due, as tha Vrench zodger gie his brother Tom his due, 
when he split tha zailor's skull oppen." 

Jesse had quenched his thirst and filled his flask unmoved 
whilst his own courage was under discussion, and was turning 
away to make room for others at the fountain side, as this brutal 
exclamation fell on his ear. 

He staggered as if himself had been wounded, and the colour 
left his face. 

" Tom ! Tom !" he ejaculated, dubiously ; " oh, Corporal 
Spackman, be you sure our Tom be cut down ?" and his tone 
turned to almost abject entreaty. 

" Zuer ; yo'd best ax yor vine vriend. Captain Penruddocke. 
'Twur him as zhot tha Vrencher down ; tit vor tat, loike ! An 
if yo*ve done he a good turn, you owed he one, I reckons !'* 

It was the common fate of war. Jesse had seen his comrades 
struck down by his side ; had smitten Frenchmen right and left, 
forgetful of self, and blind to his own act ; but this sudden 
severing of nature's ties went home to his heart, and a faint 
glimmering of the enormity of warfare dawned on his perceptions. 
He hurried from the crowd, and leaning against the tall shaft of 
a palm-tree, hid his face, down which big tears were rolling, 
upon his arm, to hide his natural emotion. 

Little leisure has the soldier on active service for indulgence 
in personal emotion; an army in the presence of a vigilant 
enemy has to be kept ever on the alert ; and on the 13th, Sir 
BaJph Abercrombie issued orders to attack the French, still in 
possession of Aboukir Castle. and of a strong position on the 
heights. Jesse had no time to grieve, his business there was to 
fight. 

Scarcely had the reserve, obedient to command, emerged from 
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the shelter of the date-tree wood into the open front of Mandora 
Tower, when the enemy came down upon the right and opened 
upon them a heavy fire of musketry and cannon, whilst the 
iVench cavaby came sweeping to the charge from heights on the 
left. Poor sorry scrubs were the horses supplied to Sir Balph 
by our allies in Alexandria, contrasted with the chargers of the 
IVench dragoons and Copts. Then the French were acclimatised, 
the new-comers alike unused to the enervating heat and the over- 
powering glare of sand and sky. But the English infantry 
opposed to the dash of the enemy a dogged, resolute determina- 
tion not to be beaten. Their General himself, pushing too far to 
reconnoitre, had his horse shot under him, and narrowly escaped 
with life and liberty — escaped for how brief a period ! 

The immediate result of manoeuvring and gallantry was to 
place the French in a position where they could load and fire 
upon the stolid English whilst out of danger themselves. And 
this our English troops endured for hours, until the rapid sunset 
warned commanders to desist, and reckon up their several claims 
to Glory. 

The British maintained their position above Aboukir Bay, but 
the ensanguined sands had drunk the stream of life from eleven 
hundred British hearts that would never throb again. And what 
though their antagonists lost not half the meriy had they not left 
to us field-pieces and ammunition, and were not these trophies 
for the victor ? And did not the contested castle of Aboukir, 
besieged by sea and land, surrender after only five days more of 
tribute taken from the sum of soldier life ? 

Joel, the drummer, had lost a father ; Mrs. Headlam a good 
husband ; but we count not Jesse Wilton among the slain, though 
his big body was a sure target, and he fell almost at the outset, 
pierced by a Frenchman's bullet ; his own comrades pressing on 
over his prostrate body. 

The yielding sand made way for him, and at first he feared to 
have a living grave, as the tramp of feet beat it over his prostrate 
limbs. As he fell he heard Bill Spackman's voice cry out, 
** Hullo ! Big Wilton's down at last !" and caught the rapid turn 
of Captain Tempest's head and a swift gknce of gratified malig- 
nity ere his eyes cloged and his consciousness was gone. 

When he came to himself he managed to wrap a handkerchief 
around his wounded thigh, and despising his ovni weakness, 
crawled towards the nearest clump of palms, where the 
streamlet glittered in the sun. Other wounded men lay there, 
and the stream was foul with trampled mud and human blood. 

But, foul or not, the men were drinking thence (your wounded 
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warrior is not dainty), and Jesse shuddering, was fain to do the 
same. 

Crawling nearer to the fountain-head, he found a surgeon or 
two with red arms bared to the shoulder, busy with probe and 
scalpel at their work of mercy. The bullet was extracted from 
his thigh, and the doctor, who was an Irishman, said, as he 
plugged the wound with lint and beg^ to bind the limb: 
^* Bedad, me man, but ye've shure had some good woman's 
prayers, fur I never saw a claner shave in all the coorse av me 
expairiance. That bit of lead just missed the faimoral artery by 
the laste taste in the worald. But now, by St. Pether, ye'll be 
right on yer pins in a wake or two." 

A week went by (the Castle had been taken in the interim) , 
Jesse's wounded limb was doing well, but the surgeon had 
not given him his discharge. Towards the close of day 
Captain Tempest lounged into the tent where the less 
desperately wounded were assembled for surgical inspection, 
and casting his eyes from one to another, and singling Jesse 
from the rest, remarked, with a sort of flippant acerbity, as he 
fingered his whiskers and curled a scornful lip : ** You seem 
to have a lot of skulking fellows here, doctor. Here, you, sir ! 
what's the matter with you, that you loiter here like a coward 
when your brave comrades are under fire?" 

Much of the colour had left Jesse's face, but now it came 
rushing back in tumultuous indignation. Other reply came 
from the Hibernian surgeon: "Bedad, captain, an' it's aisey to 
see your trade's killin' an' not cifrin'. Throth, and you'd not 
be so moighty shairp on yer own pins if yez had an oilet-howl 
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Captain Tempest was gone, leaving the imputation of cow- 
ardice to rankle in Jesse's patriotic breast, and the surgeon to 
mutter, " Moighty oncivil of the captain, sure! Ownly let Aim 
come undher my hands, an' won't I tache him a lesson in 
humanity, bedad ?" 

The army, as usual, was under arms at three o'clock the 
following morning, when everything around was tranquil. Half- 
an-hour later a single musket-shot from the extreme left broke 
the stillness, followed by the boom of a cannon. Orders were 
issued in accordance. In a short time shouts arose in front of 
the British lights followed by a volley of musketry, which 
proved the former firing only a ntse, practicable under the heavy 
morning mists of Egypt. But when the vaporous veil was lifted 
and day broke clearly, the engagement had spread along the 
line- The impetuous onset of tiie French was met by valour, 
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steady and determined, and the attack, presumed to be irresist- 
ible, was vigorously repulsed. Again renewed, again the enemy 
was driven back, and the British infantry contended hand-to- 
hand with well-appointed cavalry. 

The first delusive shot had startled Jesse from uncomfortable 
dreams. Stung by the taunt of Captain Tempest, he started to 
his feet, and, with a comrade equally aggrieved, hastened to join 
his company, regardless of pain or weakness, and in the nieUe 
his burly figure stood conspicuous. Pain was forgotten in ex- 
citement, and in the hand-to-hand encounter he fought with a 
desperation akin to savagery ; as reckless and as bloodthirsty 
as was the captain at their head. 

And now that captain, fighting with tigerish ferocity, was 
stricken down by a trooper whose sabre was uplifted to 
repeat the stroke which his charger's hoofs would soon have 
made unnecessary, when Jesse, with an impulse he could never 
explain, seized the trooper's bridle, and backed the trampling 
steed, whilst with the other hand he sent a pistol bullet through 
the horseman's lungs. The horse, though riderless, still pranced 
and reared, but Spackman coming up, plunged his bayonet in its 
broad chest, and it fell quivering. 

Eecovering his own weapon, Jesse stood astride the prostrate 
Gilbert, and with Spackman by his side kept guard over his 
own worst enemy with musket and bayonet as if he had been a 
dear companion. 

Is it needful to tell how amongst some ruins in a distant part 
of the field Sir Kalph Abercrombie himself was having as despe- 
rate a struggle ; though for his own life, not for that of another ? 

Thrown from his horse, wounded in the thigh, contused in 
the chest by the hilt of the very sword he wrested from his 
adversary, it was a fatal rencontre to the general. Yet he walked 
with fortitude to a redoubt and gave his orders till the battle 
of Aboukir was decided, and the French troop of Invincibles 
annihilated ! 

Annihilated! A whole troop disposed of with a word! And 
so history is written — and we read — and in the glow and excite- 
ment of brave words or broadly general ones, lose sight of all the 
hideous carnage, the suffering, the mutilation of humanity that is 
summed up in such a word as ** victory," a victory where whole 
bodies of men are annihilated. 

It was a glorious victory, no doubt! To England it meant the 
virtual abolition of French rule in Egypt! But what did it 
mean to the kith and kin of the killed and wounded, whether 
French or English ? To the childless mothers, the widowed 
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wives, the orphaned children ? What did it mean in the hook 
of the recording angel ? Was it a glorious victory there ? 

To our simple mind there was more glory in one man's 
individual and unpremeditated act of nohle self-forgetfulness than 
in all the hlood-stained roll which made the slaughter *' victory." 

Think not that victory sent its living heroes home to wear 
their crimsoned laurels peacefully. Not until Cairo fell into our 
hands did France forego the territory it could no longer sway 
protectingly. By that time, ophthalmia, that scourge of Egypt, 
had laid its festering fingers on English eyes, and our fainting 
soldiers went groping in the noonday blaze. 

Captain Penruddocke, his arm in a sling, came across Jesse 
Wilton, who had strayed and lost his way in semi-blindness. 
He took the man kindly by the hand, and led him back to Cairo ; 
and not content to leave his own preserver in such a lamentable 
plight, made interest with the regimental doctor in his behalf. 

It has been said that Captain Tempest had a sorry time with 
Susan during the outward voyage. He had made a rod for the 
back of his own pride, and was not hero enough to bear the 
smart of the whipping. Of course she had landed with the rest 
of the bag and baggage ; but the outcry she made over the 
death of Tom Wilton served as a pretext to snap the last thin 
link between them. There was no chivalry in his nature. At 
Cairo he utterly repudiated her, and calling Spackman to 
witness, denied the legality of their marriage, and her claim on 
him ; the care and attention she had bestowed on his wounds 
and his worthless self after Aboukir being heartlessly ignored. 

Embarking for England, he barred her right of transport, and 
clutching at the opportunity, coolly abandoned her in a foreign 
land. She had, however, her own manner of making friends, 
and found her way back in another vessel almost as soon as 
himself, her whole soul panting with a spirit of revenge. 

Upon the very Hard of Portsmouth she fell in with men 
who never lacked a motive for wrong-doing, to whom such 
reason as she gave was a threefold stimulant. 

The landing of so many troops filled Portsmouth to over- 
flowing; the barracks were crowded, and many, both officers 
and men, were quartered on the inhabitants. 

Amongst these was our friend Captain Penruddocke. He 
was billeted, together with his servant, on a widow in Broad 
Street, whose name a smeared blot on the billet rendered half 
illegible, though the number of her house was sufficiently distinct. 
The lady appeared much discomposed by the demand upon her, 
bat there was no gainsaying the mandate. 
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Mrs. Tempest — ^ihere is no reason we should disguise the 
name, if the blotted billet did — scanned the officer with a curious, 
half-hesitating, half-perplexed look of inquiry ; the bronzed and 
debilitated warrior in faded and far-worn regimentals was as 
unknown to her as she to him ; yet as she herself showed the 
captain to his i^oom, and apologised for the absence of her 
little maid, she could not help repeating her scrutiny of features 
which had a hazy sort of familiarity to her. 

All seaport towns are full of pitfalls for the unwary ; and 
eighty years ago Portsmouth was notoriously so. The widow's 
furtive examination had not escaped the keen eye of Captain 
Penruddocke, and across his mind there flashed doubts and sus- 
picions, vague enough, but yet sufficient to put him on his guard. 
" The meek face and garb of widowhood may be only baits to a 
trap ; you must look out, Thomas Penruddocke," he communed 
wiUi himself, at the same time laying a strict injunction od. 
Simpson to keep his eyes open and his mouth closed. 

Very little trouble did the captain give. During the day he 
was away from his quarters, called thence by extra-regimental 
cares and duties ; and it was late on the evening of the second 
day when he returned from mess. 

He was weary, and Simpson having assisted him to undress, 
he betook himself to bed with hearty self-congratulation that he 
had exchanged the cramped berth on ship-board for the roomy 
four-poster, where he could stretch his limbs. 

Then his thoughts flew homewards to the devoted young wife 
left behind in the seclusion of Tilshead Lodge, and the delight 
with which she would welcome him back safe and sound ; and 
soon he lapsed into dreamland, to fancy himself at home, calming 
his beloved Juliana's fears of the eleven ghostly knocks heard 
from the stable e\ery midnight, and soundmg in his ears even as 
he laughed at her timidity. Tap, tap, tap, faintly, then louder, 
then repeated and prolonged beyond the orthodox eleven hoof- 
kicks. The captain rubbed his eyes ; sleep was gone ; the knock- 
ing was at his bedroom door ! 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

ROGUES AND VAGABONDS. 



* Who's there ?" demanded Captain Penruddocke, starting up 
in bed. 

'^ Please to open the door, sir. Do open the door ; I wish to 
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speak to you immediately !" was the agitated answer, whispered 
through the keyhole, in feminine tones. 

" Upon my honour this looks curious !" ejaculated the captain, 
as he leapt from the hed, groped in the dark for his nether gar- 
ments, and hastily thrust his limhs therein. ''What can the 
pensive widow want with me ?" he asked himself, as another 
feint tap-tap fell on the door, and " Oh, pray, sir, hasten !" was 
breathed imploringly through the same mouthpiece. 

*' It cannot be plunder," he argued ; ** still, Portsmouth's a 
queer place ;" and with another grope by the bedside he secured 
his sword, muttering to himself, as he hastened to unbolt the 
door, " She may be only the decoy for a gang ; IVe known 
stranger things in my time ; and the questions that inquisitive 
maid of hers put to Simpson had a suspicious air about them.*' 

As he opened the door cautiously, he beheld by the light of 
a dip candle in a brass chamber-candlestick, only the widow, but 
she in strange guise ; white and shivering, either in the draughts 
from the staircase or from fear. She was wrapped in a dress- 
ing-gown, from which rich colours and pattern had long faded ; 
her feet were bare and her hair was lost in the deep frills of a 
linen nightcap. Her attitude was that of a crouching listener, 
and a finger on her lip bespoke caution, as did her low breathed 
" Hush-sh-sh ! " 

The captain was taken by surprise, but still more when she 
gently pushed the door open and entered, closing it lightly 
behind her, whilst in a hurried whisper she said, "Oh, pardon 
me, sir ; there is a man under my daughter's bed ! Oh, do come, 
sir ; he may murder her even whilst we delay 1" 

** A daughter ; eh ! um !" and the captain hesitated — ^not from 
any fear of the suggested mmi ; in his mind the whole was a 
cunningly-devised fable. "Are you sure there is a man beneath 
the bed, madam ?" was asked with as much austerity as his 
politeness could assume. 

"Oh, quite sure, captain. The disordered valance caught 
my eye as I was about to extinguish my light ; and then, to 
my horror, I saw it was raised by a great shoe-sole. How I 
retained presence of mind to invent an excuse for leaving the 
room without alarming my daughter I cannot tell!" 

He was following her across the gloomy landing — there was a 
long-handled broom in one comer. " Stay, madam ; bring that 
broom with you. I must call my servant." 

"I should like to have a witness to this adventure," thought 
he. " If Simpson carried a false report home it might make 
Juliana unhappy for life." 
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Simpson was soon at his master's heels, in an equally un- 
studied toilet of leather breeches and pendulous braces. 

All this took less time in the action than in the telling. 
Mrs. Tempest had not been absent from her daughter's room 
more than ten minutes when she re-entered, still in great trepida- 
tion, and Marion, raising her head, discerned in the dim 
candle light two half-dressed male figures behind her mother. In 
her fright she shrank with a cry under the bedclothes, and 
sobbed audibly. It was evident she was a mere child, and 
Captain Penruddocke felt a sudden touch of compunction at his 
late suspicions. 

The bed was of a class long out of date, called a camp bed- 
stead, differing from the ordinary four-poster in having its 
canopy arched from head to foot, and being in all respects more 
compact. The gingham curtains were tied back to the posts at 
the foot, but a deep frill or valance served as an effectual screen 
to the person secreted beneath the bed. 

Following the direction of Mrs. Tempest's eye, the captain 
took the broom from her hand, and, pushing it gently under, 
found that it encountered a resisting something which gradually 
gave way and retired before it. The brush handle proved too 
short. " Come forth, you rascal, and show your face," cried 
the captain. 

There was no answer but the familiar cock of a pistol. 

" Stop, my man, others can play at that game," exclaimed 
the captain. " Simpson, raise the valance, and drive him out 
with ttie broom from yonder side." 

There was a sharp click and a muttered growl ; the robber's 
weapon had missed fire. And now Captain Penruddocke, who 
had exchanged his sword for pistols before he left his room, 
stood with one in each hand, and whilst Simpson, with no 
gentle force, thrust at the secret intruder, the captain bade him 
come forth, or he would fire. 

It was a strange blending of the ludicrous and the tragic. 
Marion's sobbing, the dim light, the terrified aspect of Mrs. 
Tempest, the pistols, and the hidden mystery beneath the bed 
were real and serious enough, but Captain Penruddocke had 
treated the whole as a farce, until the click of the pistol con- 
vinced him some one was in earnest. He was in earnest then. 

" Come forth, I say, or I will fire !" 

There was no answer. 

** If you are not out by the time I have counted three you are 
a dead man. One ! Two ! Thr— " 

There was a motion towards the foot of the bed. A black mass 
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crept out, rolled across the room, and then a man sprang to his 
feet with a knife gleaming in his hand. Mrs. Tempest was 
dumb with terror ; but quick as light the captain presented his 
pistol in the man's face. It was not so much fear as surprise 
and disappointment which caused the would-be assassin to drop 
his weapon and recoil, as his black eyes met the captain's blue 
ones, and he read recognition there. 

Uttering a fearful imprecation, Luke Bodman, for it was he, 
hissed, " An' it bean't he avter all !" But before his lips could 
frame another oath, he was disarmed, and Mrs. Tempest, who 
saw in him the highway robber who had made her a widow, 
with the man's own knife cut a bell-rope down to pinion him. 

Not a word would he say of accomplices, but Captain Pen- 
ruddocke's ears were as quick as his eyes, and he detected a 
shuffling of impatient feet on the pavement outside. The light 
and Luke Bodman were removed to the back of the house, his 
bonds were rendered more secure ; and when all was apparently 
still and dark, Luke was dragged into the hall and lashed to 
the strong oak balustrade at the foot of the staircase. 

With a pistol-barrel close to his temple, the ex-woodman 
reluctantly gave the preconcerted signal to his comrades, and 
Simpson unlocked and unbolted the door as softly and slowly 
as if it had been done by the robber himself. 

Moonlight and two men entered together ; there was a scuffle 
and a desperate encounter in the passage, resulting in the 
capture of the would-be robbers before Mrs. Tempest's excited 
cries of ** Watch ! Watch !" had brought that drowsy functionary 
on the scene. The spring of the watchman's rattle drowned 
the fierce blasphemies of the men, as with stick and handcuffs 
he completed what the captain and Simpson had begun. 

By this time other watchmen, summoned by the rattle, were 
on the spot, and as Mrs. Tempest descended the stairs, one 
raised his horn lantern to scan the faces of their prisoners. 

She could not suppress a scream. " Goodness ! That is the 
man who rifled my pockets whilst the others battered my 
unfortunate husband to death on the Marlborough Koad." 

"It's a lie, mistress !" croaked the tallest of the three, in a 
voice like a crow with a sore throat ; " Passon Tempest wur 
killed wi' his own temper " 

"Parson Tempest!" interrupted the captain, even whilst 
the tall man's voice sounded in his ears like the memory of a 
dream. "It is not possible that you, madam, can be Mrs. 
Marmaduke Tempest !" and a deference hitherto un shown crept 
into his manner. 
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'* Ay ! and be hanged to her and the whole brood !" hissed 
Bodman, with vindictive fury. ** If it hadna been vor — '* but 
here discretion put a bridle on the outcome of his wrath, lest it 
should run away with him to the foot of the gallows. 

He was already racing thither faster than he knew. Even as 
he spoke a watchman drew from Luke's waistband the very 
pistol which had missed fire upstairs, a costly weapon of unique 
and elaborate workmanship. 

No second glance was needed to assure Captain Penruddocke 
that the silver-mounted pistol so lately directed against himself 
was his own, stolen from the cabinet in King Charleses room on 
the night of the fSte ; the pistol which had disabled Bosanna's 
wrist. There could be no mistake, the robber so bravely held 
by her and so clearly described was before him ; the same man 
who had stopped him in Savemake. 

Evidence was massing up against the ruffians, the youngest of 
whom, a sailor, seemed cowed into sullen silence. It might be 
he was less hardened in guilt than his companions. It might be 
that Betty Colt's abandoned son shrank from the mild eyes of his 
mother's kindliest friend. 

In the excitement and confusion no one had wasted a thought 
on personal disarray. The closing of the street door on the 
crowd was the signal for mutual consciousness and apologies, on 
the captain's part mingled with regrets that he had not been 
aware of Mrs. Tempest's identity ; and that he had concealed his 
own owing to her apparent scrutiny, and the close catechism of 
Simpson by her little maid. 

It had so happened that Captain Penruddocke and Mrs. Tem- 
pest had never met previously. She had, however, been struck 
by his resemblance to Madam Penruddocke, had coupled the 
likeness with his uniform, and only been deterred from putting 
the question of kinship by the captain's* reserve and her own 
hesitation to reveal her poverty ; the latter caused by the 
investment of the bulk of her narrow income in canal shares, 
which had been a dead loss to her. Knowledge of her young 
servant's inquisitorial catechism she disclaimed with wounded 
self-respect ; but when no maid came to answer when the bell 
was pulled, there was something added to the surprises of the 
night. 

In suggesting Mrs. Tempest's house for plunder, Luke Bodman, 
bent on a revengeful purpose of his own, had run himself and his 
friends into the very jaws of justice. 

Although they had gone armed, they had been detected before 
aught had been stolen, and no one having been irgured, the 
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Portsmouth magistrates could simply treat them as rogues and 
vagabonds and send them to prison for three months ; for which 
the two more hardened culprits thanked the bench with well- 
satisfied grins. But their brows contracted when, in answer to 
the graver charges of highway robbery and burglary attended 
with violence, preferred by Mrs. Tempest and Captain Penrud- 
docke, the magistrates advised the prosecutors to collect evidence 
and obtain warrants for the removal of the men for trial in the 
county where the oflfences were committed, before their then 
term of imprisonment expired, and as they were removed from the 
dock the blasphemous anathemas of Luke Bodman were horrible. 

Though they wore rogues and vagabonds, and stood accused 
of terrible crimes^ one man visited them in prison ; one man 
strove, for the pure love of his Divine Master, to heal the spotted 
souls of these moral lepers ; braving without scruple the conta- 
gious atmosphere of a gaol.* Only one of these prisoners showed 
the least sign of contrition, only one would give him a hearing ; 
but for the sake of that one, Ben Colt, the Rev. Leo Chamber- 
lain persevered in his ministry, regardless of the scoflfs and jeers 
with which the others greeted him. 

In his first hour of leisure Captain Penruddocke had called 
on his clerical friend ; and of course the newest topic for con- 
versation was the adventure of the previous night, culminating 
in the discovery that his hostess was the widow of the Rev. 
Leo's former vicar, and great was his astonishment to mark the 
eifect of the disclosure. 

The surprise of the Rev. Leo was evidently greatey than his 
own had been, and his efifort to control emotion was something 
painful to witness. His lips parted, his eyes fixed, he grasped 
the arms of his chair as if about to rise from his seat, every 
particle of blood seemed to leave his face and hands, then, 
surging back, crimsoned cheek and brow and finger-tips with its 
hot flush, whilst something like a choking sob was heard to 
gurgle in his throat. He rose, and walking to the window, 
turned his back on his friend, to hide as well as to repress his 
too palpable sensibilities. 

The captain's love for his darling Juliana was too new and 
too strong, had been too surely fostered by absence, and such 
absence, to make him other than sympathetic. Rising, ho 
followed the other to the window, took one clenched and droop- 
ing hand within his, and let his other palm fall gently on the 
angular heaving shoulders. 

* The malaria known as gaol-fever originated the custom of placing a bunch 
of the herb rue on the desk before the judge of assize — as a disinfectant. 

AA 
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"Is it even so, my friend?" was all he said, but touch and 
word broke down the barriers of restraint, and much as Captain 
Penruddocke in the feverish ardour of his first love -dream had 
poured forth his involuntary confidence into the ear of the 
other, so, with a difference, did Leo Chamberlain open the 
hidden cells of his heart, and give his long-pent secret words. 

His love-story differed in detail from anything the captain 
had imagined, but it served to raise the clergyman higher in 
his estimation ; and it served also as a foundation for sensible 
advice ; advice more in accordance with the intrepidity of the 
soldier than with the modest self-ignoring scholar, who only 
felt a valiant right to win when he had the cause of another 
in hand. 

Nothing touched him more deeply, or gave greater weight 
to Captain Penruddocke*s advice, than the intimation of Mary 
Tempest's poverty. Hitherto he had rested on the belief that 
she retained the " third *' allowed to the widow by law, and 
no suspicion of sadder reverses had crossed his mind. Still 
• less had it occurred to him that the deeply- veiled woman in 
rusty black, who always occupied a seat near the door 
during Sunday service, sometimes accompanied by a young 
girl, and who invariably retired at the conclusion of his sermon, 
was the Mary enshrined in his heart of hearts. 

It was with no little trepidation he raised the knocker of the 
widow's house in Broad Street the following morning ; and 
surely there was as responsive a flutter in Mrs. Tempest's breast 
when (bqing minus a servant) she herself opened the door 
to him. 

That first call was one of regretful apology that he should 
have appeared to neglect an old friend ; and weeks went by 
before he ventured to make the final plunge. 

It is likely Mrs. Tempest knew what was coming ; at all 
events, when he did summon courage to make his proposals, 
her assent was given with the thankfulness of a wearied soul 
finding rest. 

K Luke Bodman or his comrades ever indulged a hope that 
Captain Penruddocke would overlook them in the lapse of 
three months, or the widow's well-known tender heart relent, 
or that evidence would not be forthcoming, they certainly 
reckoned without their host. Whatsoever the forgiving nature 
of Mrs. Tempest might have prompted. Captain Penruddocke 
was not the man to flinch from bringing evil-doers to justice. 
As a defender of his country and his country's laws, he con- 
ceived it his duty to prevent the escape of marauders who 
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set those laws at defiance, regardless of personal feeling, incon- 
venience, or loss. He wrote to lawyer Blake, desiring him to take 
such steps as were needful to convict the three rogues ; and 
he, who remembered not only Luke Bodman's escape from 
the House of Correction, but the robbery and half -murder of 
Betty Colt, obtained the assistance of a Bow Street runner to 
hunt up scattered evidence and witnesses. . The axe was 
almost at the root of the green bay tree. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

AT THE FOOT OF THE GALLOWS. 



For his own peace of mind, a soldier ought to be a man without 
private emotion or feelings. 

Jesse, longing for home news and the embrace of his dearly- 
loved wife, yet languished in hospital with a shade over his eyes, 
and an uncured internal injury from the hoofs of the rampant 
charger which had tlireatened his prostrate captain. He brooded 
over his misfortunes, alternately sanguine and sullen, as hope of 
promotion cheered, or disappointment chilled, until intelligence 
came that Spackman had been allowed to appropriate the credit 
of his bravely generous act, and been again promoted. Then 
the natural Adam grew strong within him, and threatened the 
feeble spark with utter extinction, when, fortunately for his well- 
being, the evil deeds of others drew him forth into a healthier 
atmosphere. 

Captain Penruddocke, who had been made a father during 
his absence from home and England, was throbbing with sup- 
pressed yearnings to clasp the babe and its dear young mother ; 
to say nothing of his desire to assure his own stately mother 
that the name of the " loyal Penruddockes '* had lost no pres- 
tige in his keeping. He was also anxious to see justice done 
on a gang of atrocious desperadoes, and chafed at the many 
unaccountable impediments thrown in the way of his leave of 
absence, although he was sufficiently master of himself to keep 
his annoyance out of sight. 

He had hoped to be at home in time to share with his Juliana 
the Christmas festivities at Fyfield; but another year (1802) 
had set its white feet upon the earth before the " leave " 
came. When it did, and his battalion marched out of Ports- 
mouth en route ioi London, he engaged a postchaise for himself 
and Simpson, regardless of the cost in his impatience to reach 
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home and his beloved ones. The snow lay deep, and in many 
parts labourers were busy clearing the turnpike-roads for the 
mails and stage-coaches, all of which required additional 
horses to pull them along ; consequently so much difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining relays, that he was a considerable 
time upon the road. 

His natural impatience had yet another check when at last he 
reached Tilshead Lodge. Wife and baby had been at the Manor 
House all Christmas, and his letters had not reached the Lodge ! 

He was not foolhardy, but unless the roads were utterly 
impassable, snow would not deter Captain Penruddocke from 
an object on which he had set his mind, and though Simpson 
looked rueful enough when told to have horses at the door, 
and be ready by eight o'clock in the morning, they were in 
the saddle with military punctuality. 

Yet had they a tough ride. Many a drift did the good beasts 
flounder through before they passed into the Fyfield stables. 

It was a joyful meeting on all sides ; a proud hour for Madam 
Penruddocke, and a blissful one for the young couple, parted 
from each other so shortly after their marriage. For once his 
sisters were too glad to be satirical ; his wound had made him a 
hero, and he was free to banter them on their love of celibacy to 
his heart's content. 

Of course his personal adventures were the theme of the hour ; 
and, as is often the case, the newest had first attention. There 
were eager listeners gathered round the log fire in the long 
drawing-room as he sat with his arm across the back of his wife's 
chair, and told of his encounter with midnight robbers in Ports- 
mouth, in two of whom he had recognised the men who had 
stopped his horse in Savemake Forest, his own pistol found on 
the leader, Luke Bodman, having served to link them also with 
the robbery at Fyfield. 

And scarcely greater was the general surprise at his discovery 
of Mrs. Tempest than was his when, on expressing a wish that 
Rosanna Wilton might be found in time to appear on the trial, 
he was told that she was even then in the Manor House, 
and had been for months assisting Mrs. Head.. 

Thus it was. Rosanna's noble spirit of self-dependence would 
not suflfer her to remain under her father's humble roof, to be 
an additional burden to him. So she wrote to her former 
mistress, thinking, perchance, that at Fjrfield she should be 
most likely to hear news of the army in Egypt, and of her 
distant soldier. Madam accepted her service. Peter Beckingham 
was once more left alone to his charitable care of an old 
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imbecile, and the gratuitous instruction of village youths whilst 
drawing out his waxed threads, or hammering sole- leathers on 
his lapstone ; and to his reverent Sabbath duties. 

Coincident with Captain Penruddocke's arrival was that of 
the Bow Street runner, who put in an appearance the next 
day, in order to interrogate Mrs. Rosanna Wilton. 

It was an agitating meeting to Rosanna, ripping up old memories 
and incidents of more or less pain to herself ; but, one by one, 
memoranda were jotted down in the runner's notebook, which 
were as strands in the hempen coil of the hangman's rope. 

The old " Wilts Association for the Prosecution of Felons " 
had the matter in hand, and when the warrants were issued 
for the removal of Luke Bodman, Benjamin Colt, and Silas Daw 
to Marlborough Bridewell, arson and prison breaking were added 
to the black list of their crimes. 

It was judged advisable to remove them from Portsmouth 
nnder a strong guard, a rescue being apprehended from the gipsy 
connections of Luke Bodman. And not without reason, since 
groups of rough-looking fellows hung on the skirts of the party, 
as ii' ready for the first chance. 

The escort was, however, too strong for attack ; and such 
was the feeling of Marlborough when the cart containing the 
culprits, heavily ironed, was drawn through the High Street, 
that the guard was then as necessary to protect the ruffians 
as previously to hold them securely. 

There was plenty of February mud in the gutter, and with 
this they were freely bespattered ; and who shall say that 
nothing harder than mud was flung at them? But never a 
stone was thrown which hit so hard as the epithets hurled at 
Ben Colt. He was assailed not only as the robber, but the 
would-be murderer of his poor old mother, and hanging pro- 
nounced too good for him. 

There was no chance of escape from the badly-constructed 
gaol this time. Popular feeling was stronger than the prison 
bolts and bars. Not that much regret for Parson Tempest was 
evinced. It was Betty Colt, the honest market-woman, the 
crazy old hawker, whose wrongs called for redress. Rough and 
ill-conditioned were the inhabitants of Herd Street ; yet there 
was not one who did not regard Ben Colt as a wretch unworthy 
to live. And, until the specially appointed Judge came his round 
to deliver the town gaols and so save the great cost of transport- 
ing prisoners and witnesses to Salisbury, where was then the 
only Assize Court in the county, a stronger voluntary guard kept 
watch outside the gaol and Patten Alley than any warders within. 
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During the trial Marlborough seemed alive. People had 
come flocking in to hear the doom of these men from all 
the country round, as they were notoriously the leaders of a 
gang long the terror of the district. 

lie felons were no sooner placed in the dock than two, at 
least, felt the ground slipping from under them. Lord Bruce 
and one or two other Justices had seats on the bench beside the 
Judge. In Silas Daw his lordship, to his surprise, beheld one 
of his own trusty carters, who had occupied a gate-house and 
had disappeared suddenly. It was clear now how the crafty 
woodman Luke had contrived to remove large quantities of wood 
from enclosed land without detection. And before the trial 
began there was a whispering upon the bench which boded ill 
for the prisoners in the dock. 

Of these only one appeared ashamed of his position. Ben 
Colt crossed his arms on the bar before him, and bent his head 
down upon them, only raising it when addressed by name. 
Scowling and malignant bravado sat on the brow and lips of 
fierce Luke Bodman. as he openly taunted his colleague, Silas 
Daw, with cringing like a whipped cur. 

We have no space to follow the trial through its many counts ; 
but as one witness after another came and went, each and all 
adding to the evidence against one or other of the prisoners, Luke 
Bodman, at least, felt Jack Ketch's hand upon his shoulder. As if 
it were not sufficient for Captain Penruddocke to claim the pistol 
before them as his own, and point to the Penruddocke arms 
engraved thereon, so linking Luke with the robbery at the Manor 
House, he also reminded Lord Bruce that he had pointed the 
fellow out during the Savemake field-day as having stopped 
his horse in the forest, demanding money, whilst engaged con- 
veying thence a load of timber in conjunction with a taller man, 
whose rasping voice was not to be mistaken for other than that 
of Silas Daw. 

As the captain gave this evidence, corroborated by Lord 
Bruce (with a brief supplement of his own that the wood was 
stolen), Luke started visibly — had he accredited Jesse with turn- 
ing informer, without a cause ? 

Rosarma simply testified how she had found Mrs. Maynard 
senseless on the floor beneath the open cabinet in King Charles's 
room, and the prisoner Bodman with one leg on the window sill 
in the act of escaping; had grasped his arm and striven to detain 
him, until a blow from the butt of a pistol, falling on her wrist, 
had forced her to let him go. 

Bodman had thought to rebut Mrs. Tempest's testimony (she 
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was now Mrs. Leo Chamberlain), so far as he was concerned in 
the highway attack on herself and the Rev. Marmaduke, on the 
plea that a woman fainting with fright inside a chaise was not 
likely to see much of what was going on outside, especially 
whilst a fellow was rifling her own pockets. But his shaggy 
brows puckered and his strong white teeth set as the postillion 
entered the witness-box ; he who had seen all three as they swept 
down the hill — he who had dodged to save his own head, and 
riding back had given the alarm. 

So far Ben Colt had been unimpeached ; but now he had to 
raise his head and hear the evidence agaiust him ; and then, down 
again it dropped in hopeless despondence, for he knew that worse 
was to follow. 

His own mother had been robbed and left for dead, and who 
would believe that ho did not either plan the robbery or strike 
the murderous blows ? He knew nothing of the voiceless wit- 
ness of Luke Bodman's torn kerchief, or the blood-stained 
clothes found by the shepherd behind the stones of the Devil's 
Den — clothes which now came forth from the constable's keep- 
ing, and bore out the feeble testimony of Jenkins, Betty's shop- 
keeping landlord. Betty's own imbecility had mercifully spared 
her the pain of helping to hang her own son ; but ** the hemp 
was grown, heckled, and twisted," without her intervention. 

The gaoler put in his claim to Luke Bodman as an escaped 
prisoner on the old charge of arson ; but the chief prosecutors 
having left the district, it was assumed that count in the indict- 
ment would fall through. The woodman's glove and boots were 
at hand, and Mr. Gale, the head-forester, had his say as well 
as Peter Beckingham, who had found the former, and measured 
the ^otprints of the latter ; and there was James Malin, who had 
helped to extinguish the fire ; and the landlord of the Rennet 
Inn, who had served the limping incendiary, and seen the shots 
drop from the loosened gaiter. 

Stay — no link was missing. Trust a Bow Street runner to 
lay his hand on a British soldier wanted as a witness, if he were 
on British soil ! 

At the last moment, Jesse, pale, scarred, with a shade over 
both eyes, and a stick to support his feebleness, was brought 
into court. 

There was a slight scream, followed by a cry that a woman 
had fainted ; and in the confusion consequent in bearing Eosanna 
into the open air, and the agitation of the witness himself, the 
sudden change in Luke Bodman's face escaped detection. Had 
the felon a conscience to be smitten at the injuries heaped on 
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those who had never wilfully done him wrong ? Or, was his 
cadaverous hue only the token of baffled rage at linding the victim 
of his blind revenge ready to secure the noose for his neck ? 

Jesse's evidence went back to the Savemake field-day, when 
the woodman had offered to supply him with as much timber 
as he could work up, at a merely nominal price, if he would 
only make his daughter Susan Mrs. Wilton, and to the 
threats of Luke on the rejection of both his proposals ; then to 
the ambiguous warning of Betty Colt on his wedding-day ; and 
the consequent hurried return to the farm, in time to hear 
the first click of flint and steel, and to prevent a general 
conflagration. He told too, how, snatching his loaded gun 
from ike wall, he had fired at the retreating incendiary and 
seen the man's hand go down to his leg. 

At this point, in spite of resistance, Luke's leg was bared, and, 
lo ! more than one leaden pellet yet lay under the skin. Jesse also 
identified the gaudy and torn handkerchief in which the stained 
clothes were wrapped, as one given by Susan to her father ; the 
scrap found clutched in senseless Betty's hand fitting the torn 
comer. 

This may have been said to close the case, although a 
tradesman from Patten Alley afterwards swore to Silas as the 
man who had carried a long, heavy, suspicious-looking sack 
from the Bridewell door to a cart, and driven away with it, the 
day Luke Bodman escaped. 

There was no need to retire for a verdict : in those days 
crime met with small compassion ; and to be found ** Guilty " of 
any one of the offences perpetrated by these men was to be sure 
of doom. 

After a long exordium on the enormity of the offences of 
which they stood justly convicted, the Judge proceeded to pass 
sentence that the three should be hanged and then gibbeted on 
the spot where the highway robbery and murderous attack on 
the vicar took place. 

The men listened to the sentence in stolid silence, Ben Colt 
suffering himself to be removed from the dock in a sort of 
stupor. But no sooner did the gaoler lay his hand on the 
shoulder of Luke Bodman than the rufiian's gruff voice took the 
silent court by storm, as with violent gesticulation he vociferated, 
** Hanged ! Then iv Luke Bodman hev ta zwing vor Passin 
Tempest, Passin's ovni zon zhall zwing too, tha black-hearted 
villin. He hev cast off my Zue, an* now let he look out !" 

" Silence, prisoner ! It is too late to speak now. Gaoler, remove 
the prisoner !" 
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But Lnke, determined to be heard, roared out : '* 'Twor 
Passin's zon as zet I on ta virin tha varm ! 'Twur Passings zon 
as gi'ed I tha key ta get out ov gaol !" his surly voice rising to a 
roar as he "was dragged from the court by a couple of stout 
officials, Ben Colt and Silas being apparently overlooked, the 
former, in fact, absolutely left unguarded in the open court. 

And now, whilst judge and justices were consulting together 
respecting Luke's astounding declaration, a most painful incident 
interrupted their deliberations. 

Peter Beckingham, summoned as a witness, had left imbecile 
Betty Colt in charge of a young girl out of the village, and she, 
disobeying Peter's strict injunctions, had acquainted the poor 
creature, in answer to frequent inquiries, that Peter was gone 
to Marlborough to get her wicked son Ben hanged for robbing 
her, nothing doubting that she was telling comfortable news, if 
the aged woman could comprehend. 

Nothing so sensitive, so enduring as Betty Colt's motherhood. 
All other feelings had died out ; her maternal love remained. 

Without cloak or bonnet she crept from the cottage, and 
slowly took her way along the Marlborough Road, regardless of 
the girl's entreaties to return. The wind played with her 
garments and swept her grey hairs from under her white hnen 
mutch, but on she went (slowly it is true), endued with that 
sudden strength which is sometimes bom of the brain. She was 
several hours upon the road ; but as Luke Bodman was forced 
from the court she passed in, she singled out her son from all 
the crowd, flung herself with a shriek upon his neck, crying, 
" Ben, Ben, my boy Ben ! Zay yo didn't ztrike yor mother ! It 
wasn't yo, Ben — zay it wasn't yo." 

" It wasn't me, mother !" he answered, in a husky voice. 

" I knew it wasn't you, Ben. Gentlemen," and she turned in her 
simplicity to the bench, ** it wasn't Ben — 'twur Passin Tempest. 
Ben be good enough, if Passin let him a be. Coome, Ben !" 

The gaoler had come for Ben, and the clinging arms had to be 
removed ; but her withered and feeble limbs seemed to have 
gathered supernatural strength, as she held him fast, whilst even 
the gaolers, touched with compassion, hesitated to employ force. 

At this juncture Peter Beckingham limped forward, followed 
by the Rev. Leo Chamberlain. In them she recognised friends, 
and by dint of persuasion and gentle means her clinging arms 
were unclasped, and Ben Colt, stricken to the soul, was removed 
to prison. 

She shrieked aloud as he was led away, and then jabbering 
about Passin and Satan's imps, relapsed into her old condition, 
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and sank to the ground in a state of collapse. Kindly James 
Malin lifted her in his strong arms, bore her to his cart, and 
drove her and Peter back together, Peter making sad inroads 
on his snuff-box by the way. 

At the beginning of the century there was frequently consider- 
able delay between the passing of a sentence and its execution ; 
in this instance, as a precaution against projects for prison- 
breaking, the interval was limited to the week needed for pre- 
paration. The Rev. Leo took advantage of the brief time, and 
with truly Christian zeal sought to win the condemned criminals 
to confession and penitence. 

On Luke Bodman his efforts were utterly thrown away ; he 
said he was not the first who had to dance upon nothing, 
and he was not going to turn woman at last. He jeered at Silas 
Daw, whom the near approach of death had softened, and said 
he only regretted Gilbert Tempest would not swing with him. 
Ben Colt was made of more malleable metal, and made com- 
munications which might be termed confession. He declared 
that Luke Bodman had got hold of him when he deserted from 
his ship, and under threats to give him up to justice, held him 
in a bondage to crime worse a hundredfold than his slavery on 
shipboard. He it was that had forced upon him the robbery of 
his mother's hoard ; he it was that had struck his poor mother 
down. From that hour he said he had grown reckless. 

Tracing all the evils and sins of his life back to the Parson- 
Justice Tempest's first committal for apple-stealing, he had been 
easily induced to join in the fatal attack upon him, Silbury 
Farm, he also said, had been burned down by a gang of gipsies 
with Luke Bodman and Silas at their head ; and had been fired 
in several places at once to ensure destruction. The crime which 
had led to their detection at last was, he said, planned by Bod- 
man, in revenge for the desertion of his daughter by Captain 
Tempest. A little gipsy-maid, kept in Mrs. Tempest's house as 
a spy, had given information that the ** captain " had come. 
Luke's distorted mind suggested only one captain ; the girl had 
admitted him by the back-door, his avowed intent being to 
murder Captain Tempest and plunder the house. Ben Colt was 
penitent enough to be thankful he had been spared another 
crime. 

The good chaplain left him little opportunity to relapse, 
and even attended the young man to the foot of the gallows, 
where at tlio last moment Silas Daw joined in their prayers. 
Not so Luke Bodman ; be was a brute and savage to the 
last; glorying in wickedness, and had an imprecation on his 
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lips when the cart was drawn away, and the jerk of the rope 
sent his unshriven soul into eternity. 

The three bodies were left dangling for the edification of the crowd 
until the morrow, when they were to be swathed in tarry rags and 
hooped round with iron bands, one passing under the feet and 
upwards over to the head to suspend the whole. 

When Jack Ketch's myrmidons came the following day to 
complete their work, they found a mass of something huddled at 
the foot of the gallows on which the sailor was hanging. 

It was Betty Colt, cold and dead, with arms clasped round 
the upright post of the black tree. Poor mother ! a wanton 
urchin had taunted her with her son's fate ; she had watched her 
opportunity to escape from Peter's kindly guardianship, and 
had found a surer guardianship, a haven of peace and rest for 
evermore. 



CHAPTEK XLVI. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 



The accusation of Gilbert Tempest, flung at the Judge by Luke 
Bodman, failed of effect, chiefly on account of the source whence 
it came. The condemned criminal had made no secret of his 
revengeful bitterness against the captain who had wronged his 
Susan, and the unanimous opinion was that Luke had fabricated 
the charge from the vilest motives of revenge. It was too incre- 
dible that a young gentleman of his condition could instigate 
any man to commit a crime such as arson, or connive 
at the escape of a brute like Bodman, especially if he nurtured 
designs against the man's daughter. The idea was considered 
preposterous, and scouted accordingly. 

They had not called Leo Chamberlain to their counsels, or 
they might have decided differently, and he — of eminently pacific 
nature — shrank from thrusting himself forward to strengthen 
the charge. So, not being called upon to speak, Leo Chamber- 
lain kept silence ; and — for man is mortal — I will not take upon 
me to say that he altogether felt justified in causing pain to his 
Mary, or to Gilbert's half-sister Marion, by seconding an accusa- 
tion which, after all, miyht be only the raving of revenge. 

And so, Gilbert Tempest (he had been gazetted major for his 
bravery in Egypt) escaped the judgment of man. 

Who shall say where the judgment of God begins or ends ? 
Who shall say that the poisoned pin-pricks of gossip and chit- 
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chat did not penetrate his armour of jaunty indifference, and 
sting him to madness ; or that he did not feel to his inmost core 
the implication when men of lower social status, but higher 
moral standard, declined his proffered hand, or passed him as a 
stranger ? Who shall say that Luke Bodman's vengeful shaft 
had not struck home when even the leaders of his own dissolute 
set, who gloried m their excesses, and vied in servile imitation 
of the " gentlemanly vices " of the Prince of Wales, who re- 
garded as an '* outrageously good joke " the abandonment of 
Husan on Egyptian shores, grew loftily disdainful, and looked 
askance at the officer on whom even a siispicion of ungentlemanly 
connivance with a common incendiary rested ? 

Well rid of the black-eyed fury who had clung to him so 
closely, Major Tempest had aired his new honours in London 
and Bath, had toyed with his whiskers, and flicked his boots with 
a jaunty dandyism superlatively bewitching; and finding that the 
cock-pit, the prize-ring, and such gentlemanlike resorts drew 
largely on his coffers, resolved to sell his freedom, his attractive 
person, and his glorified name to the highest bidder. He had 
fallen, metaphorically, at the feet of a Miss Noble, whose robes 
had the rustle of bank-notes, whose jewelry had the chink of 
golden guineas ; and the lady having smiled from the open bath 
on the major in the lounger's gallery, and graciously accepted 
his proffered hand as an escort to her sedan, or danced vdth 
him at the assemblies, he drew his self-complacent inference, 
and, scented like a civet, betook himself to her abode in the 
stately Crescent to throw himself hterally at the lady's feet. 

Luke Bodman's arrow had sped to its mark swifter and surer 
than that of Cupid. Miss Noble's door was closed against him. 
A hawker's catchpenny, containing a supposititious " Dying 
Speech and Confession of the Notorious Luke Bodman,'' was 
placed in his rejected hand by the hall -porter. 

It put an end to his love-making, and sent him back to his 
regiment panting once more for the glorious excitement of war. 

But even then another stab awaited him, deeper and sharper 
than all. 

As a burning-glass concentrates separate sun-rays to a focus, 
so the trial of Bodman and his confederates had drawn together 
witnesses from widely sundered places, and reunited those who 
might never otherwise have met again. Not only had Eosanna 
Wilton been blessed with the unexpected restoration of her 
soldier-husband, but at a most fortunate time and place for estab- 
lishing the validity of their disputed marriage. 

Very indignant was the good chaplain on hearing how and by 
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whom their wedlock had been denied, since no one knew better 
than Gilbert Tempest when and where it had taken place ; and 
Leo Chamberlain had no doubt the vicar's son abstracted the 
missing leaf from the register-book. 

Very readily he supplied the couple with a fresh certificate ; 
to which the clerk of St. Peter's, who had on that occasion done 
duty for Beckingham, appended his signature ; and Ruth Hamlen, 
the bridesmaid, hers ; whilst for lack of young Jim Malin's sprawl- 
ing cross was added that of James Malin, the elder ; Peter 
Beckingham, and Hamlen, the schoolmaster, affixing their names 
in clear characters by way of corroboration. 

Madam Penruddocke was exceedingly kind to her dependent. 
Finding that it was Eosanna's desire to rejoin her husband, and 
share his fortunes, whatsoever they might be, although the 
Manor House was at the time crowded with guests, the Rev. Leo 
and Mrs. Chamberlain amongst the number, she waived her claim 
to Rosanna's services, adding a considerable gratuity to her 
wages on departure. 

The affair of the disputed marriage had got wind. The 
Wiltons returning from Pewsey to take coach at the Castle Inn, 
Marlborough, en route for Salisbury, found not only Peter (wait- 
ing, snuff-box in hand, to travel his few miles of road with them 
before he said farewell, and settled down to his humble duty in 
loneliness), but Velvin, acting as spokesman for fellow- tradesmen, 
to present Rosanna with a paper respectably signed, as a testi- 
mony to her unimpeachable character. From Madam Penrud- 
docke, and from tiie captain, she already bore private letters 
addressed to Colonel Kerr, tending to the same end ; but this 
voluntary action on the part of Velvin and the neighbours so 
touched her grateful heart that she could only thank them through 
her sobs. 

Such credentials might alone have created a revulsion in their 
favour at head- quarters, even had they not been preceded by a 
communication from the Rev. Leo Chamberlain and his wife, both 
of whom protested against the great wrong done to a modest 
woman and an upright man by wilful malversation ; and now 
Colonel Kerr held it a point of honour to assign Rosanna place in 
the barracks with other soldiers' wives, Mrs. Kerr being pleased 
once more to extend over her the aegis of her patronage. 

A regiment is a community wherein no member stands alone, 
where no one can hold himself aloof or isolated from his fellows ; 
and that which concerns the individual, more or less concerns the 
body politic. 

No sooner had Jesse reported himself than Sergeant Spackman 
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made it his business to convey the report to Major Tempest, with 
a grin which spoke of mischief in prospective. But Gilbert's 
satisfaction died out on unexpectedly meeting Kosanna Wilton as 
she left the colonel's quarters in company with an orderly. 

As the day progressed, so rose his chagrin. Spackman took 
a malicious pleasure in retailing tormenting news concerning the 
Wiltons to his irritable oflScer, as a sort of compensation for the 
many kicks and few halfpence dealt out to him so long. But the 
waters of Marah were never so bitter as the wine Major Tempest 
filled for himself that afternoon at mess, when his brother- 
officers, with scarcely an exception, showed him the cold shoulder, 
and it was broadly hinted that his presence in the regiment was 
anjrthing but an honour. 

Of course the choleric blood of the Tempests could not remain 
quiescent under insult. He grew haughtily resentful, and 
demanded satisfaction, but no one would condescend to accept his 
challenge ; and that, there might be no misconception wherefore, 
Colonel Kerr, in a private interview, gave very sufficient reasons 
why he should retire from the 62nd Wiltshu-e Foot. Where- 
upon he suddenly discovered that a foot regiment was beneath 
his notice ; and exchanged into the 18th Light Dragoons as 
speedily as might be, retiring to town on leave in the interim. 

Sergeant Spackman looked rueful and disconsolate — perhaps 
the only one in the regiment who did — and thereupon Gilbert 
effected a double exchange ; whether moved by the fidelity of 
his humble ally, or a desire to keep his pliant tool at hand 
under his finger and thumb, is not easy to determine. Gilbert's 
majority dwindled to a captaincy, and Spackman lost his three 
stripes in the transfer, and became a private once more ; but 
he gained a horse to ride on, and retained the privilege of being 
kicked and cuffed by the master it was his pleasure to serve. 

It was glorious, no doubt, both to master and man to swagger 
about the streets of London in their new uniforms, but a little 
of the glory faded when Captain Tempest encountered Major 
Langley at a music-seller's door in Bond Street, laughing and 
chatting with a party of ladies whose chariot was in waiting. 

The ladies were Madam Penruddocke and her daughters, and if 
Major Langley had forgotten ** that little affair of the court- 
martial," Gilbert saw by the frigid reserve of the ladies, as be 
passed unacknowledged, that Luke Bodman's revengeful outcry 
had floated to their ears, and was not unlikely to travel to his new 
mess-table. 

In the stables, Spackman becoming hand and glove with one 
oi the regimental farriers, whose dialectal tongue had an affinity 
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with his own, made the unpleasant discovery that the said 
farrier, Jim Malin, was the sworn foe of the man who had lured 
away his sweetheart, Susan Bodman. 

Of course Spackman laid the news before his master along 
with his shaving-tackle, and got a sound buffet for his pains. 
It was no pleasant hearing for the new captain of Dragoons, 
who found that he had escaped Scylla only to be caught in 
the whirl of Charybdis. 

Major Langley was, however, too gallant a gentleman to 
spread reports inimical to a brother-officer amongst those with ' 
whom he must come into daily contact ; and as Gilbert Tempest 
was reputed brave to recklessness, knew the points of a horse or 
hound, could do his devoir to a dame or a bottle, sing a rollick- 
ing song, tell a racy story, give a pungent toast, and kept 
a good main of fighting-cocks, he was voted a pleasant com- 
panion by two-thirds of the mess, and his qualities being 
precisely of the class to find favour with the ** first gentleman in 
Europe," he obtained ready admittance to the select circle around 
the Rrince, and sunned by the smiles of royalty, basked in the 
beams, forgot his own transgressions, and defied augury. 

What was a mere farrier in his own regiment to him ? He 
could crush the man under his heel. The gibbet had silenced 
Luke Bodman ; and as for that virago, Susan — ^well, it mattered 
not to him whether she had been carried off by the plague or by 
some devout Mahometan to revolutionise his harem — so long as 
Egypt held her he was safe. 

And so years rolled by — not peaceful years by any means. Jesse, 
no longer kept under by tyranny, cheered by his good wife and 
his friend Milsom, had risen a step, and was Corporal Wilton, 
promotion which served to kindle afresh his military ardour ; 
whereat Rosanna could only sigh and think of her dear little son, 
unseen so many vagrant years. She had, however, heard of the 
boy from her father and Philip, ay, and even from Ruth, who, like 
Milsom's betrothed , still waited unwedded, in hope and patience. 

Joe-Peter was still in Langley-Dale with Philip and his g^-and- 
mother, a sturdy lad, long since breeched, and a promising 
scholar ; so that Rosanna had some consolation to light her chosen 
path of often painful duty. 

The Rev. Leo Chamberlain, blest with a pious wife, was 
stimulated in his zealous labours amongst the soldiers of the 
garrison, and past troubles served but for fireside chat when the 
duties of the day were done. 

An acceptable legacy had fallen into the chaplain's married lap, 
and though never likely to be rich (they dispensed so freely), the 
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remembrance of former poverty was set aside ; much as Gilbert 
fonnd new paths for sin, and shut the gate of memory on old ones. 

No gate, however closely barred, can keep out a retributive 
ghost, as Captain Tempest at length learned to his dismay. 

The half-yard- wide playbills of Drury Lane Theatre (not the 
modem erection, but its predecessor) announced the benefit of a 
Mrs. Mountain for Wednesday, May 15th, 1805, when their 
Majesties' servants would act the comedy of " The Soldier's 
Daughter ;" a new comic sketch " All for Fame ;" and the comic 
opera of " The Poor Soldier ;" a few songs, bravuras, and a 
" Lyric Address " being thrown in between. Mrs. Mountain 
being a songstress and a favourite, and the acting company 
including Dowton, Bannister, Cooke, and Mrs. Jordan, the 
house was full to overflowing ; and the military element in more 
than ordinary force, even for that war-struck time. 

The comedy had proceeded to the middle of the second act, 
when the attention of the audience was diverted from the stage 
to the royal box, and the Prince of Wales entered with a troop 
of gentlemen fresh from the dinner-table. The noble George 
Frederick was not then in the best odour with the people. When 
the loyal moiety of the spectators rose to welcome him with 
cheers, the other half kept their seats and sent a low thrill of 
hisses through the house in partizanship to a most unhappy 
Princess. But when cheers and hisses alike subsided, and 
loyal demonstrants sat down again, and the interrupted play was 
resumed, one showily-dressed woman in the pit remained stand- 
ing, with fiery black eyes fixed on a face at the back of the Prince's 
box. She was a woman in feature and form too remarkable to 
pass unnoticed, as there she stood with panting nostrils and 
eyes aflame ; and round the royal box ran comments on her bold 
beauty — the beauty of a Judith. Presently the eyes she sought 
to fix rested on hers, and their expanding pupils seemed to blot 
the pale blue Irids out. Captain Tempest's heart turned craven ; 
his very lips blanched. Susan, she who at least had borne his 
name and passed as his wife — illiterate as she was — she who 
had been left behind in Egypt as a worthless castaway, stood 
there before him, a breathing statue of Ate. 

A hurried excuse of sudden illness — and he edged his way 
from the box, not daring to remove his eyes once from the 
face of the woman to whom half the pit were crying " sit 
down," until he had cleared the doorway and was in swift 
retreat ; but not until a hackney coach bore him away from 
the precincts of the theatre could he be said to breathe freely. 
What a relief it was to him to find Spackman hurriedly 
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packing his baggage, and the regiment assembling for instan- 
taneous march. Never did his limbs cross a charger for a moon- 
light ride with more satisfaction. ** Madam Susan is baulked 
this time, by Jupiter ! " he cried with glee, though not a star in 
the firmament, not a glowworm on a hedge-bank, but seemed to 
him luminous with the fierce fire of Susan's angry eyes. 

The year sped. The battle of Trafalgar was fought and won, and 
the hero left not only an undying watchword to his country,. but 
his glory, his daughter Horatia, and the daughter's mother. (The 
grateful country appropriated the (jlory^ and left the mother and 
child to starve !) Another year opened its eyes on the death 
of England's great statesman, WiUiam Pitt. Napoleon, who 
assumed the right to enslave whole nations, and hold their kings 
in thrall, jealous of England's supremacy at sea, had issued the 
imperious decree for the blockade of the British Isles, and of 
every port where our manufactures were admitted, thinking to deal 
a death-blow to the " nation of shopkeepers." The Emperor^ 
who dabbled in astrology and owned no God but Destiny, saw not 
the rising of an adverse star, but went on, blinded by Glory, to 
his fate. His eagle overshadowed Spain, its protecting claws 
were struck deep into the country's bleeding heart, and the parti- 
tion of Portugal was planned ; but England stepped into the 
breach, and sent its red- coated reapers to the harvest of battle in 
the Peninsula. 

Junot, Buonaparte's favourite aide-de-camp, had without invita- 
tion crossed the Portuguese frontier, and (warring ostensibly 
against the English traders in Portugal, with declarations of 
peaceful friendliness to Spain upon his lips) gave orchards and 
vineyards to destruction, homes and sacred sanctuaries to plun- 
der and spoliation, cities to sack and ruin, the inhabitants to 
insult, tho cowed people submitting helplessly to this minion of 
a despot, who dealt with them as insurgents. The British 
Minister and the Portuguese Royal Family alike fled to the fleet 
in the harbour as Junot entered Lisbon to confiscate British 
goods, convert convents into barracks, quarter his troops on the 
inhabitants, and drive them insane with insults and exactions 
from which suicide was too often the sole refuge. 

Britain appealed to, sent her answer by Sir Arthur Wellesley 
in the shape of men, money, and munitions ; true he had only 
ten thousand soldiers to cope with thrice tho number, but there 
never was British soldier or sailor of that day who did not think 
himself a match for any three ** Munseers." 

Certainly Corporal Wilton, who had recovered sight and 
strength, and who was a unit of the contingent landing at 

BB 
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Mondego Bay with Sir Arthur, held that opinion, and his large 
muscular frame justified the belief; it never occurring to him 
that his size made him a better target for musketry. But the 
art of killing scientifically had not attained its present magni- 
ficent proportions ; shots, as a rule, fiew haphazard, and the Bifies, 
or Sharpshooters, as they were called, were few in number. 

Was it a glad surprise or a gloomy one for Jesse Wilton to 
watch the slow disembarkation of the 18th Light Dragoons, and 
to see the well-known face of his old enemy, altered as it was by 
dissipation, at the head of his company ; and as if to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, red-headed Spackman in the troop. It was 
certainly a pleasure and a surprise to descry his old friend Jim 
Malin, the stout young blacksmith, amongst the farriers, with 
features aged and moulded into lines of stem determination. 

Unseen and unnoted by the corporal, amongst the impedimenta 
of another corps landing with a later contingent on those fatal 
shores, came Susan Bodman, a masculine, red-faced virago, a 
striking contrast to the brave little wife of Major Langley, who 
had left her children in England to share the dangers and the 
victories of her own gallant dragoon. 

It was enough for Jesse that Bosanna had been allowed to 
follow him. He was no longer the frank, open-hearted being on 
whom this story opened at the gateway of St. Mary's, Marl- 
borough, though he loved his wife. A long course of injustice, 
which had usurped the name of discipline, had so warped the 
man's nature that even the affection and piety of Bosanna 
were sorely tried now they were re-united. What might 
be the influences or consequences of the warfare into 
which he was about to plunge she dreaded to think. She who 
had been too tender to see the poultry killed for market — how 
was she to face the ghastly horrors consequent on battle ? 

She had asked herself this question, but the answer of her 
heart was, " Can I desert my husband now, when not only 
his life but his soul is in peril ?" 
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In contemplating the horrors of war before she elected to accompany 
her husband, Bosanna could only draw on her imagination ; the 

actuality into which she \i?^A, \w& it were, plunged, made her very 

pulse stand still. 
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Her first experience may date from Bolica, where, if the <$rack 
of rifles and boom of artillery stunned, the ghastly sight of the 
wounded as they were brought in utterly appalled her ; she felt 
as if she should herself die of her shuddering terror and sickness. 
Some ivomen of the regiment laughed at her timidity, assuring 
her she would ** get used to it after another engagement or two." 
Used to it ! Used to the sight of bloodshed and butchery I 
Used to the coai*seness and license of camp-life ! Every sense of 
the woman's delicate organisation repudiated the assertion. 
She might pray for strength to endure and grace to keep both 
herself and Jesse uncontaminated ; but her very prayers could 
only be sent up to heaven from a full heart beneath sealed lips. 

At the first sign of battle the females had been passed to the 
rear with the baggage, and to Bosanna's dismay, whilst on her 
trembling knees, with closed eyes and hands to her ears, a 
taunting voice had mocked her. It was Susan, flaunting and 
bold as ever, with strident gait and cheeks aflame, and only big 
white teeth and glowing eyes to tell what beauty had been. Susan, 
familiarised with war beneath the hot shadow of the Pj^amids ; 
Susan, who falling lower and lower, yet held to her gibbeted 
father's legacy of revenge, and clinging to the army had at last 
fallen in the track of those whom she hated. Hatred, like war 
itself, often flourishing best when it has smallest base. 

Susan it was, who, with a spirit-kcg slung to her shoulders, 
called aflrighted Bosanna a milk-faced Methodist, and bade her 
buckle on a canteen and make herself useful instead of drivel- 
ling at prayers ! It was a meaningless taunt from an envious 
heart ; a seed meant to germinate to the other's destruction. 
It fell on purifying soil and bore fruit, but not of Sodom. Struck 
by the word '* useful," Bosanna asked herself if there were 
womanly duties she was leaving undone whilst yielding to the 
weakness of nature, and be sure ere long she would gain the 
mastery over herself and her repugnance, out of her very pity 
and charity. 

It was, however, no amazon who sprang to Corporal Wilton's 
embrace when the sun had set upon a battle won, but a woman 
nerving herself for repulsive duty. 

Jesse, inflated with the fresh glory of victory, put aside all 
other conversation with his wife as he lay by the camp-fire 
despatching his rations and lauding British valom*, but the 
mention of Susan did cause him to pause : ** What I Her here ! 
Are we never to be rid of her ? There's sure to be mischief 
where that impudent huzzy comes. I hope Jim Malin won't 
stumble across her ! He's too goodioi \2ci&Vi^<&^ qHV^slK^ 
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They were rid of her much sooner than they anticipated, but 
not before both Jim Malin and Captain Tempest had encountered 
her, the one to his sorrow, the other to his rage. She had fallen 
foul of Jesse, too, and threatened to ** be even with that milk- 
and-water madam of a wife of his who was too proud to answer 
when spoken to ; " but the corporal took her up sharply, telling 
her that his wife's name was too good to be soiled by her mouth. 
At the same time he exhorted her to change her course of life for 
her own good. A scornful laugh and an intimation that she was 
able to take care of herself — and she turned away. It was long 
before they met again. 

Junot, well aware of the moral influence of such a victory as 
that at Holi9a, alike on the Portuguese inhabitants as on the 
English troops and his own army ; expecting Wellesley to come 
thundering down on Lisbon (as, indeed, was his intent), and 
eonvinced that the city was no longer tenable, gathered his whole 
force together, and pushed forward with all haste across the 
mountain range of the Torres Yedras. 

It was the twentieth of glowing August when, advancing 
towards Vimiero, he discovered the English in possession of the 
heights above the village, unconscious that they also occupied 
the sides of the ravine in which it lay, and through which the 
little river Maceira ran to the sea. 

He had supposed the army on its march to Lisbon, as it might 
have been, had not the conquering General been stopped to 
guard a disembarking commissariat, and await the landing from 
a frigate of a senior officer, to whom, of course, his command 
would pass. 

Meantime French cavalry, darting hither and thither, harassed 
the British outposts, kept the movements of Junot hidden from 
prompt Sir Arthur, and cutting down sentinels, carried off a 
number of shrieking women from the rear, Susan amongst the 
rest. 

Morning broke on a British army trim and orderly, ready and 
waitng for tbe enemy. At seven the French were up and 
stirring, and then fierce battle raged on the plateau-like heights 
and in the unsuspected valley between ; the mountain-stream was 
tinged with blood ; the sides of the ravine were strewn with dead 
and dying, when, after four hours' desperate conflict and a 
cannonade which dimmed with smoke the glory of the sun, 
Junot' 3 great army was totally routed, and the English were 
in hot pursuit. 

Had the tardy General in the frigate landed a few hours 
earlier, Vimiero might not have been a glorious victory scored 
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to the British ; as it was, he appeared only in time to blunt 
the edge of Sir Arthur's sword with the sadden ** Halt !*' thrown 
like a rock in the pathway of pursuit when our dragoons were 
"cutting up the flying columns of the French.*' Our soldiers 
were recalled ; our women were not recovered, nevertheless a 
victory was won. 

Long before the last sabre had been sheathed women were 
flying bareheaded over the plain, rushing down the slopes, or 
clambering up the heights — with hopes and fears battling at their 
breasts — in search of husbands amongst the living or the dead. 
Here and there a frantic shriek proclaimed what had been found, 
and a female sank down to lament beside a ghastly object on the 
ground. 

Erosanna made one of this adventurous band. Anxiety for 
Jesse's safety overcame all other considerations, and with no 
screen from the blazing noontide sun but a kerchief loosely tied 
across her linen cap, she braved alike the rampant chargers 
flying riderless, and the hideous spectacle a glorious victory 
had made. White as her own cap, she took her way mid 
dead and dying, pausing even in her haste to give a draught of 
water to a wounded man. 

She found her husband safe, with barely a scratch, and Milsom 
with him, superintending the removal of wounded men from the 
churchyard, where they had fought and fallen, to the temporary 
hospital in the village. And then, in her thankfulness, she set 
herself steadfastly to her task of mercy — a bravery only appre- 
ciable by those who have a like shuddering horror at the 
sight of blood. Backwards and forwards to the stream she 
ran with fresh water to assuage that terrible thirst which 
comes when the veins run dry. Here and there she eased a 
limb, or bathed a wound, or wiped a dewy brow ; whispering 
words of hope or Christian consolation to the sufferers, herself 
sustained she knew not how. 

An Irish surgeon seeing her so employed called her to assist 
him; and though her heart sank as she saw ragged wounds 
exposed, or the doctor's emphatic "Spit, sir, spit!" followed 
by hemorrhage from the lungs, or the cool plugging of the bullet 
hole with a bit of lint as he turned and left the soldier to his 
doom and passed to those who might be saved with care, she 
obeyed his call and his instructions, helping where she could, 
getting many a practical lesson in return ; and soon was deft at 
bandaging or drawing slight sabre cuts together ; and if her 
heart revolted from her painful task, she felt herself repaid by ^ 
thankful lips and eyes. 
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She was growing faint with the strain upon her nerres, the 
hideous sights, the sickening smell, and her own want of food 
(having tasted nothing since the dawn), when from the officers* 
quarters a dragoon came riding at full speed, crying out for 
a doctor. Here and there a surgeon, without coat or vest, and 
with rolled-up shirt-sleeves, paused to answer him, but no one 
left his duty on the field. 

" I want a doctor for my wife, sir,*' said he, checking his 
horse close to Rosanna, who at once recognised Major Langley. 
*' I would give twenty — fifty pounds for a doctor ; she may 
die without assistance." 

"Is it her furst, sirr?" asked the surgeon, phlegmatically, 
hazarding a guess, as he examined a splintered arm, and decided 
on amputation. 

"No, sir. The third." 

" Thin sui'e enough, sirr, anny owld woman in the camp 
may help the lady. Surgeon O'Hanlon could not lave his 
du^ on the fayld for all the dhirty money ye " 

" Can I be of any service to Mrs. Langley, major ?'■ inter- 
rupted Rosanna, springing to her feet. She had recognised him 
even through the disfiguring dust and grime of battle. 

" Shure an' ye may, ye're a handy body ; an' if the lady 
knows ye, all the betther !" thrust in the doctor, quick to perceive 
the two were no strangers ; and taking the major's surprise for 
assent, he muttered some cabalistic instructions in her ear, and 
assisted her to mount behind the officer with the cool assurance 
he had previously displayed in engaging her assistance with the 
wounded. 

Wasting no more time than sufficed to remove her ensanguined 
apron and cleanse her hands, Rosanna was speedily beside the 
painful couch of Millicent, as efficient a substitute as time and 
circumstances permitted. 

A mischievous messenger, supposed to be Spackman, had 
come from the field with the abrupt intelligence that Major 
Langley was killed ; and the sudden shock had brought this 
sufiering about. 

When the stars came out, a wee baby-girl, with not a trace of 
nails on toes or fingers, had come into this stormy world, and 
never a doctor had found leisure to look in upon the lady. She 
had elected to follow in the wake of war ; and this was her first 
rough lesson. How many lives had gone out for the little one 
that had come in ! 

Rosanna, brave as she was tender-heai-ted, mindful of the 
Irresponsibilities thrust upon her, was not unmindful of the 
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anxieties of Jesse, and despatched to him a message which 
calmed natural fears, and left him free to celebrate victory after 
his own fashion. 

In less than twelve hours Sir Hugh Dalrjrmple had arrived 
from Gibraltar to take supreme command, and Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, the victor of Viraiero, had to vail his crest to generals 
of inferior calibre. 

Before another movement could be made the results of 
his victory were apparent. An envoy from the retreating 
French came with an escort of cavalry into the British 
camp to propose an armistice. This Wellesley opposed, but 
his two seniors had no mind the Sepoy-captain, as he was 
dubbed, should win honours too easily. The armistice was 
granted, and was followed by the Convention of Cintra, and by 
the retirement of Sir Arthur, the recall of Sir Hugh Dalrymple, 
and the resignation of his colleague ; and then Sir John Moore, 
he who had fought under Abercrombie in Egypt, was left to 
cope with enemies to whom the weak policy of his predecessors 
had given, in the concessions at Cintra, time to consolidate, 
strengthen, and refresh. 

When he marched his army out of Lisbon in October, he 
expected to combine at Burgos with reinforcements from England, 
and with the armies of Spain. Orders were either insuflScient or 
misunderstood ; the expected combinations were never properly 
made. Marshals Ney and Soult harassed, beat back, and dis- 
persed the several contingents, until finally Napoleon himself 
hurried to Madrid to complete their work ; a work over which 
Pity might weep its fountains dry. 

When Sir John prepared to march from Lisbon adequate 
conveyance for baggage was not to be obtained ; he sought to 
remedy the evil by leaving the women and children safe in 
the city, with a needful supply of stores and provisions. Stores 
were passive, and were consequently left. Women and children 
were not passive ; tears and entreaties were stronger than the 
orders of the general ; women and children were kept tvith the 
army ; — that which should have fed, and clothed, and sheltered 
renumied behind. 

Officers as well as men connived at this, unable to restrain 
themselves or to resist entreaties. Major Langley, who had 
learned what war meant, implored his darling little wife to 
rejoin their dear children in England with her babe, or at least 
to remain in Lisbon until he returned victorious. ** I cannot, 
I cannot ; I should die a thousand deaths in your absence. I 
cannot be separated from you," was her half-frantic reply. 
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And so she went, without even a nurse ; her tiny seven-months' 
infant at her breast ; herself strong at heart if fragile of form. 
Alternately on horseback or in a mule carriage this delicately 
nurtured lady rode ; by no means the only one so journeying. 

As for Kosanna, she had gone from the iirst innately conscious 
that her husband would be lost to her and to himself without 
her presence. She had been torn by conflicting duties; but 
satisfied that her child was in good hands and doing well, she 
resolved to cling to her soldier through weal or woe. The 
licentiousness of camp life appalled her; but she kept herself 
neat in person, pure in mind, and (Jesse having again risen) the 
wife of Sergeant Wilton, unincumbered by children of her own, 
had ample opportunities to win others to kindness and good 
works through her example, and her motherliness to stray little 
ones. That she should be left behind, she who nursed the sick, 
cooked for the hungr}% prayed with the dying, exhorted the 
frail, was not to be thought of ! What was to be encountered 
not the most far-seeing could forebode. 

It was winter-time, and snow was falling incessantly, yet on 
the army went through rocky defiles, along roads which were 
so only by name, floundering through mud in which even 
artillery stuck fast. At length the frontier was passed ; on the 
11th of November Salamanca was reached, and the army which 
was there to emancipate Spain was glorified and hailed with 
rejoicings. 

Here, however, Sir John was met with news of defeated 
allies, and here he was kept waiting, first for artillery, then for 
Baird's detachment, then for slow-moving Juntas. Spanish 
patriotism, ready and glowing on the lip, was tardy and cold in 
the hand. 

One day in the Great Square of Salamanca Jesse encountered 
an ill-clad creature, gaunt, and half insane with dissipation 
and French brutality. She was flinging mud and foul abuse at 
a gay oflScer of Dragoons, whose horse was caracoling to the 
admiration of Spanish damsels leaning over balconies or peering 
behind jalousies. She had caught at the bridle of the horse, 
and the officer smote her sharply across the shoulders, but she 
would not let him pass. Then, galled by her outcries of his 
name, and of her rights as his wife, he set spurs to his horse, 
and she would have been trampled under foot had not Jesse 
darted forward and dragged the poor wretch by force away before 
Captain Tempest rode her down. 

Jesse, shocked at the pitiable condition of Susan, who seemed 
to have little recollection jf him, took her, without hesitation, 
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to his quarters. In the ragged, filthy, degraded creature before 
her, Rosanna saw no enemy, no rival, only a poor, forlorn cast- 
away, needing pity and Christian comfort. 

Eosanna mingled her tears with the public fountain close at 
hand, as she fetched water to cleanse the woman once so 
scrupulously clean ; and from her own poor stores brought 
homely garments to replace her loathsome rags. She set food 
before her, and as she ravenously tore it, Jesse returned with 
Malin by the arm. 

What was the sight to him? To the man who had longed 
to make this black-eyed drab his own honourable wife? He 
had seen her before the coming of the French at Vimiero, and 
then she had urged him to revenge her wrongs and his own. 
He needed no urging now — now that the black eyes only lit 
with fitful and fierce flashes of memory. 

She had been soothed to quietude by the kind acts and words 
of Rosanna, though she scowled at the women who came 
crowding round. But when Malin, in the old familiar tongue, 
broke into passionate invectives and swore with bitter oaths to 
be revenged on the author of this misery, scorning Mrs. 
Wilton's reminder, ** Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord ; I will 
repay," she clutched bis ai'm, and, breaking into a loud, discord- 
ant laugh, caught at the one word vengeance, and at the man's 
uplifted arm, and bade him " tear the foul villain's heart out." 

It was in vain for Rosanna to remonstrate. Jesse himself 
threw fuel on the fire: **rd have killed the beast myself had 
I come across him the other day when my blood was up. It's 
not for you, wife, to take his part !" 

The other day to which he referred was the one following 
the entrance into Salamanca, when Gilbert, flushed with wine 
firom the table of a patriotic grandee, encountered Rosanna by 
the before-named fountain, and flung his arms around her, 
vowing he would carry her off to his quarters. In vain she 
might have struggled in his embrace — such scenes were too 
common to attract attention or provoke interference — had not 
other officers fresh from the same hospitable board come up, 
Major Langley amongst the rest. 

** For God's sake, Tempest, what are you about ?" he cried. 
"That is a modest woman !" And at the risk of provoking a 
quarrel he forcibly released her Irom her assailant, and bade her 
hie home. 

She, knowing her husband's hasty temper and his many pro- 
vocations, held her peace, but other tongues were busy, and 
Sergeant Wilton was almost as difficult to restrain as the farrier. 
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Hark ! Drums were beating and soldiers mustering for the march. 

The drums beat in the depth of bleak December, not for 
victory, but retreat. Retreat without sufficient clothes or pro- 
visions, through a country where the inhabitants only hailed 
success, and were as ready to butcher friends as foes. Retreat 
with a helpless burden of women and childi-en, thi'ough deluges 
of rain that drenched and chilled, without means to shelter, fliel 
to warm or cook their scanty victuals, harassed by the French, 
their baggage deserted by Spanish drivers or carried off by the 
peasantry, or destroyed to save it falling into worse hands, as 
£25,000 worth of dollars, wrung from overtaxed England, were 
rolled in a cask down the heights to break and scatter like dross. 
The sick and wounded dropping and left behind upon the road 
to die of famine, the dagger, or the sword ; our half-clad soldiers 
demoralized and committing outrages to vie with those of the 
atrocious enemy, and the officers too wanton or too weak to 
restrain their men. 

LI fared it then for delicately-nurtured women, for the 
infatuated mothers who had brought little children to this pande- 
monium of horrors and deprivation. Sir John, pressing on to 
Calcabellos, where his reserve took up a position, had to leave at 
Bembibre a * guard over hundreds of soldiers and camp-followers 
helplessly intoxicated in that immense wine depot ; the place 
swarmed with muleteers, marauders, drunkards, women, and 
children. There was a cry, ** The French !" There was a rush 
to the road, a shrieking scuffle to escape, brutal imprecations, 
and down upon and amidst the mob came the enemy's cavalry, 
cutting and slashing right and left, and trampling indiscriminately 
under hoofs all in their path. On weijt mingled victims and 
butchers — ay, even until they approached the British columns, 
and the infantry turning drove them back, Jesse and Milsom 
both performing prodigies of valour in the conflict. 

At Villa-Franca Moore's army had been preceded by Baird's 
division, who had broken into wine-stores and houses, insulted 
the inhabitants, driven the bakers from their ovens, broken their 
own spirit-casks till the streets rap ankle-deep, and the com- 
missaries could not fulfil their functions. Moore's forces fell into 
like excesses ; but he took his officers to task, and to enforce 
discipline hanged in the market-place the first man he afterguards 
found plundering a magazine. The man, drunk and disreputable, 
called aloud on Captain Tempest to speak for him and save him ; 
but the fiat had gone forth, and Bill Spackman was hoisted up, a 
warning and an exemplar to his comrades in his death, what- 
soever he had been in life. 
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Then, the enemy approaching, Moore recrossed the vine-clad 
ridge from Villa-Franca to return to Calcabellos, over a narrow- 
arched stone-bridge, which spanned the Guia's small, deep stream. 
Here, amidst vineyards and stone walls, he had posted two 
thousand five hundred infantry, amongst whom were Jesse and 
Milsom, now sworn friends, and soldiers to the back-bone. 
His riflemen and cavalry were placed on a hill two miles 
beyond the river to watch the junction of two roads. 

And here the Dragoons made a gallant dash at the advancing 
French, reckless Captain Tempest driving them before him, 
hacking and hewing as if he himself had held a charmed life, 
whilst French and English fell by hundreds, and horses ramped 
and tore riderless across the rough roads and vineyards, and 
Major Langley lay crushed and mangled beneath their hoofs ^ 
a senseless lump of clay, w^hilst his poor wife, hushing her wailing 
baby to her breast, trembled in Villa-Franca, and was hurried 
forward with the mass that struggled to escape, all unconscious 
that he who had been her glory and her joy was gone for ever. 

Over the bridge in wild disorder French and English rushed 
pell-mell together — cutting, slaying, trampling down friends and 
foes alike indistinguishably. But the French were beaten back, 
and there was breathing time to hurry on through wet and cold, 
and from point to point, sick, famished, weary ; men, women, 
and children dropping exhausted and dying in the snow. How" 
Rosanna was sustained she could hardly tell ; she had a strong 
will and a brave heart, and did her best to comfort others. But 
she saw" sights which filled her soul with pain, which dulled her 
own physical sufferings, and the language of her heart was one 
perpetual cry to God for pity and for mercy. 

By the roadside near Nogalles she had a terrible shock. Lying 
upon the cold snow with feet and bosom bare to the piercing 
winds, her pale hair in disorder, her features pinched and white, 
the lovely lady of Langley Hall, sparkling, vivacious Millicent, 
silent and chill ; and oh ! more piteous than all, her tiny babe 
striving to draw the milk of life from a dead breast. 

There was little time to think of, or care for, the dead mother. 
Rosanna took the morsel of life to her own warm heart, wrapped 
it in her rag of duflfel cloak, and conscious only of warmth, the 
whine of the infant stilled, and sleep, which was 7iot death, 
sealed its eyelids. 

No wonder women and children fell and died ; the march had 
been forced for thirty-six miles, during which Rosanna had seen 
nothing of her husband, and knew not whether he was living or 
dead. It was not until she, with benumbed and bleeding feet. 
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reached Lngo, where Sir John resolved, like a stag at bay, to 
make a stand and give battle, that she heard from the parched 
lips of Jesse of Spackman's fate, or knew that he and Malin had 
once more come across Susan, huddled up, stiff and cold amongst 
the snow, an empty spirit-flask in her rigid hand. Bat he had 
himself been wounded, and in care for him and for Mrs. Langley's 
infant she had not time to link their fates with retributive 
justice. She was ever more inclined to pity than condemn. 



CHAPTER XLVm. 

CONQUERORS. 



Waiting ! Waiting for battle with a powerful enemy who knows 
his strength and your weakness, and will not accept the challenge 
until famine shall have made success a certainty ! Such was the 
position of Sir John Moore amongst the warm baths of Lugo. 
No intelligence from Coruima of transport ships in sight ; 
scarcely another day's provisions in the commissariat ! 

He had no alternative but to decamp with all celerity under 
cover of the night, deluding the enemy with brightly-burning 
watch-fires left behind, and depending on mere bundles of straw 
dropped here and there (like Hop-o'-my-Thumb's crumbs of 
bread) for way-marks to guide his troops in safety amongst the 
devious paths and intersecting walls of stone which made a 
labyrinth of the rocky road to Corunna. 

At midnight the columns marched out of the town in admirable 
order, all things considered. 

But if " the stars of heaven " fought against Sisera, the very 
elements surely fought against Sir John Moore and his colleagues. 
No sooner did the army begin to move than a blustering wind 
arose, tearing rags to tatters, and scattering the imperfect clue 
of straw : the sluices of the sky were opened, and rain and sleet 
came down and soaked those whom the pitiless wind buffeted 
and pierced to the marrow. Very thankful, then, was Rosanna, 
whose endurance had already been tried to the uttermost, that by 
the joint influence of Sergeants Wilton and Milsom she obtained 
rest and shelter under the tilt of a crowded waggon drawn by 
mules. Yet her heart misgave her as she saw the crowd of 
hapless, half-clad wives and children condemned to plod wearily 
through the darkness, the mire, and the storm ; and but for the 
sake of the little orphan she cherished under her cloak, it is more 
than probable she would have resigned her place (not of comfort, 
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but of less discomfort) to some one apparently weaker than her- 
self. When daylight broke, the rear columns were still dangerously 
near to Lugo, threatened by the French ; but the advancing 
enemy was again beaten back by the reserve, which had done 
good service during the whole of the flight. On ! on went the 
main body, drenched, famishing, fatigued, barefooted, marking 
the line of march with dead and dying, and frenzied maniacs, 
who lost the track and fell behind to perish miserably. Not 
one of these wild creatures but reminded Jim Malin of Susan, 
keeping warm the wrath he cherished in his breast against the 
ruthless Captain Tempest, who himself looked for a majority to 
reward his distinguished bravery whilst covering the retieat. 
Long before Betanzos was reached a halt was imperative, and 
for six hours the men lay down and bivouacked in the mud and 
the rain ? 

Think of it, ye who lie on dainty couches and talk of Britain's 
glory ; think how it has been purchased ! Think of these 
thousands of her soldiers in such an utterly exhausted condition 
as to make six hours' repose a luxury, even on the bare ground 
in the mud and in the wintry rain ; and think alike of their 
excesses and privations ! 

Terrible were their sufferings ; but still more terrible were the 
sufferings inflicted on the peaceful inhabitants of the roadside 
houses when General Baml gave permission for his di\ision to 
take shelter therein. 

Shelter was not all they took. What left they behind but 
desolation and tears ? 

After the most wanton pillage and excess, a disorganised 
mob of ruffians entered Betanzos in place of orderly troops. 

Thankful, then, was Eosanna that her husband and his friend 
were under other leadership ; better far that they should endure 
hardship and privation than sin so grievously against God and 
humanity. 

A day's halt at Betanzos served to mass the army, refresh 
the weary, sober tlie drunkards. Bosanna took advantage of 
the pause to wash the puny babe, which had survived in its 
orphanhood where stronger and finer children had succumbed. 
In the face of every hardship she had nurtured and kept it as a 
sacred charge, a legacy from the dead ; a " little one," of whom 
she must some day render an account to the Lord Christ. 

Betanzos was but a few miles from Corunna, and as they 
neared their destination the Commander-in-Chief looked anxiously 
out seawards, where the ocean waves rolled, and dashed, and 
broke white-crested, hoping to embark his enfeebled army before 
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the ovei'whelming hosts of France came down upon them ; but, 
as though doomed to disappointment, he beheld no signs of the 
expected fleet. 

Perched like the eyrie of an eagle on a rock, Corunna overlooks 
the broad Atlantic, where its billows come sweeping on with a 
roll and a swell to the turbulent Bay of Biscay, and its approaches 
landwards are almost like the path of the eagle — in the air. Ele- 
vated bridges over the Moro, rocky defiles, and precipitous 
mountain passes met the tramp of bleeding feet, the hoofs of 
foundering beasts. Still flagging nature rose to the ascent, and 
by the 11th Sir John Moore was lodged in the Citadel; behind 
him the enemy, before him the sea, with never a British vessel 
in harbour or offing. 

The inhabitants of Corunna were willing and active in 
strengthening their fortifications when Sir John set them about 
it, though they knew his purpose was to depart, and they could 
look for small thanks from the advancing IVench for services so 
rendered. 

Advancing! aye, almost on them : and simultaneously the long 
delayed fleet, kept back by tempest, made its appearance. And 
now Sir John Moore's colleagues, regarding the errfeebled condition 
and protracted sufferings of their own men, counselled negotiations 
with Marshal Soult for permission to embark and leave him undis- 
puted master of the situation. 

** What ! risk denial ? Nay ; he would stigmatise retreat as 
flight, and say I was afraid," was the language of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, as he resolved to fight, and buoyed his followers 
up with previsions of victory, though he had only 14,000 jaded, 
dispirited, and discontented men to oppose a force of 20,000, 
well-equipped and flushed with success. 

It is impossible to present the area of a battlefield in a bird's- 
eye view to the general reader unacquainted with the ground. 
Let him imagine a city on a towering rock above the sea; a 
harbour at its base, mountain ridges one within another, with 
smiling villages in intermediate valleys between, and narrow, 
lofty viaducts thrown over a guardian river to the south, serving 
as keys to the lock of which these separate ridges are the wards. 

The outer and loftier of these sierras spread too far for English 
occupation ; Sir John had to content himself with an inner and 
lower ridge — in part exposed to cannonade from the opposing 
heights — with the village of Elvina in one of the valleys 
between, and a smaller village on an intermediate road; and 
thus their smaller force was, as it were, hemmed in by the gather- 
ing masses of the enemy strong in artillery and cavalry. 
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Strong, that is, had they been posted upon a plain ; on the 
rugged mountains they were an encumbrance. 

Sir John had ordered all his lame and worn-out horses to be 
shot, to keep them from the enemy ; and when the transports 
came, embarked during the night the bulk of the guns, the sick, 
the wounded, and most of the women and children. 

Almost as orders for embarkation were given the first cannon 
opened its black, ill-omened mouth, and thundered out defiance. 
But night had galloped on to noon before the French had filled 
the circling heights and Soult prepared to crush the English as a 
nut within a pair of steel nut-crackers. 

Few were the guns retained by General Moore, many the 
cannon of the encompassing foe. One of their batteries on the 
heights above the harbour and the Moro's mouth belched forth 
its fiery rage against the laden transports, and was answered 
quickly back. And now on rugged rock, and planted slope, and 
grassy vale, fierce contest raged, and men were mowed down, 
shot down, cut down, trampled down ; dead and dying, friend 
and foe went down together, drums, trumpets, and cannon 
with discordant din drowning the groans and heart-rending 
cries wrung from tortured human beings. 

Fierce and fast the battle raged, fiercest in and around the 
village of Elvina, where the Wiltshire detachment had been 
posted. Down came snorting troops of French cavalry, cuttmg 
and slashing as if men were com before the reapers ; and back 
the infantry were driven, and the French were masters of the 
village for the second time. Swiftly to the rescue came General 
Paget's reserve, and his colonel having fallen wounded to the 
rear. Tempest, whose majority had come when Major Langley 
fell, led on his Dragoons with a fierce light in his blue eyes, 
as if his soul was satisfied and bloodshed was a joy. 

Had he a single thought of a Nemesis tracking hitn when 
he cast a wicked look of gratified malice on the form of Jesse 
Wilton, as the wounded sergeant made an effort to crawl out 
of their course, and his charger beat the soldier down, and 
left him there to die beneath the tramp of other rushing 
hoofs. 

And so he might have died had not the man had a true 
friend, who, darting forward; dragged him out of the press ; until 
a random shot brought Milsom himself to the ground, where 
they lay bleeding together. 

Another pair of eyes had seen the action from the vory midst 
of the Dragoons, another pair had kindled with the evil fire of 
hate ; and as the French were put to rout, and Gilbert Tempest 
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rode an exulting victor back into re-captured Elvina, proud of 
his own prowess, basely rejoicing that Eosanna would be left 
defenceless, exhilarated with anticipations of reward for bravery 
— a noble steed ran riderless, dragging by the stirrup its ignoble 
master, shot through the lungs from behind , by a farrier from 
his own troop, dying a double death as he was battered alike by 
the rugged ground and the same hoofs which had gone down 
so pleasantly on Jesse ! 

He was still alive when the flying steed was stopped ; alive 
to hear, but not to speak ; alive to hear that the regiment was 
"well rid of him;" alive to hear that a glorious victory had 
been won, but a life " worth fifty such as his " been sacrificed 
in the winning. Greneral Sir John Moore had been carried in 
a blanket from the field, his shoulder frightfully shattered, bat 
alive and conscious of the glory he had achieved in turning 
defeat to victory ; and had died, hoping his ** country would do 
him justice." 

Almost at the same moment Gilbert Tempest closed his acconnt 
with Glory, as his own soldiers had summed it up whilst he had 
ears to hear and a moment to repent. 

Glory ! In what had he gloried all his years but riot and dis- 
sipation, and the cruel side of war ? Glory ! Had he any looking 
forward to the Glory of the world to come ? 

A woman, with a lantern in her hand, an infant swathed in a 
shawl strapped to her shoulder, hurried painfully from group to 
group stretched out on that last field, the evening shadows 
hiding much of the hideousness of the scene. Alas ! carnage had 
grown familiar since the day of RoU9a, if not a whit less horrible! 
There were other lanterns dotting valley and steep like vagrant 
stars, as doctors and others went their rounds of mercy ; and 
there were marauders prowling like beasts of prey, stripping the 
senseless dead, and " silencing '* the dying, and to them the 
misty moon was light enough. 

She was within three hundred yards of Elvina when the light 
of her lantern fell on the battered head of a man stripped to his 
crimsoned shirt ; two of his fingers cut away — no doubt for the 
costly rings upon them — and she was turning away sickened to 
look elsewhere, when a ray of light fell on the side of the up- 
turned face, and she lq;iew that Gilbert Tempest's clay lay there 
before her — ^knew it by the scar which crossed his petted 
whiskers ! 

Her lantern dropped, she clasped her hands together invol- 
untarily, and an agitated " God for^ve him !'* broke from her 
lips like a prayer above ttue de^t^. 
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Not far away, nearer the village, her lantern showed a man of 
most repulsive aspect, laden like a beast of burden with swords 
and pistols, golden epaulettes and raiment, bendin<y over what 
seemed a huddled heap of slain. As she approached a le» was 
drawn up comulsively — a living form lay there. With a cry 
which rang across the valley, she threw herself between the 
fiendish plunderer and his prey, only in time to save the upper- 
most from the upliited hammer of the loathsome wretch. 

The man turned vindictively upon her, mistaking the burden 
upon her back for one like unto his own. But Bosanna*s scream 
roused the sleeping child, and another cry went out with hers 
and made the startled ruffian pause. 

Such men, however, are not easily deterred, and with a 
brutal oath he turned the wounded man over, about to strip 
his garments off, heedless of her remonstrance. She knew 
not whom she defended, had known only the uniform of 
her husband's regiment ; now she beheld the paUid face of 
Sergeant Milsom, and — horror of horrors ! — her own Jesse 
stretched beneath, livid and gory. 

At such a time a woman's shriek is little heeded. Her 
previous cry for help had, however, brought assistance, and the 
desperado fled at the simultaneous advance of Surgeon O'Hanlon 
and the farrier Jim Malin, whose exclamatory shout died away to 
a whisper as he bent over Jesse like a brother, yet did not dare 
to lift his conscious eyes to hers lest she should read the dread 
secret of his, and he should hear again from those pale lips, 
*' Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord — 1 will repay !" 

Sergeant Milsom's wound was comparatively slight, though a 
bullet had been lodged in his hip. Jesse's injuries were more 
severe ; a sabre cut had bared his scalp, a bullet pierced his 
shoulder, and ribs had given way before the trampling hoo& ; 
but there was no hemorrhage from the lungs, and good-natured 
Surgeon O'Hanlon, who had often found work for Rosanna since 
the field of Vimiero, gave her hope that with so good a nurse he 
might yet " help to give thim Frinch blaguarrds another sound 
dhrubbin' before long." 

** God forbid I " she could not help ejaculating. ** I should think 
he had seen and felt enough to sicken him of fighting for what ho 
calls * Glory !' " 

" Thrue for ye, Misthress Wilton ; but by y'r lave, th' tiger's 
ownly half a tiger 'till he has tasted blood, but, bedad, he's twice 
a tiger whin his hown's bin dhrawn !" 

During this brief colloquy the two wounded friends had been 
placed in their own blankets to be carried hammock-^v^^ \si \kss^ 
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hospital transports in the harbour. And ahnost at the same 
hour — whilst Gilbert Tempest and the common slain were left to 
the mercy of the elements, of the enemy, and of the mountain 
wolves — the gallant chief who had paid for victory from the red 
mint of his brave heart, wrapped in his own military cloak, with 
the hilt of his sword yet lying where it had fallen on his shattered 
shoulder, was being slowly lowered into the shallow grave which 
Glory had dug for him on the ramparts of Corunna. 

The first friendly faces that greeted Rosanna on her return to 
England were those of the Rev. Leo Chamberlain and his wife, 
who stood together on the Hard at Portsmouth to watch the 
landing of the troops, and to say a word or two of Christian 
sympathy to the sick, the wounded, or ber-^aved, as the boats 
brought them by turns ashore. She was so altered that until 
she spoke she was unrecognised, but then both she and the 
infant in her arms received a special welcome, notwithstanding 
rags. 

It looked sickly and delicate, and no wonder, considering 
through what hardships, what privations, its voluntary nurse had 
gone, what struggles had been hers to nourish and keep life 
within its baby frame. They naturally concluded the child was 
her own. It was not until she had seen her husband landed and 
comfortable in hospital that she accepted their kindly offer of a 
temporary shelter, and, seated in their snug parlour, told the 
lamentable story of little Milly's birth and orphanage, whilst 
Mrs. Chamberlain's tears flowed freely, and the Kev. Leo fidgeted 
in his chair, ascribing the frequent use of his handkerchief to a 
recent cold. A little Leo in the nursery perchance stimulated 
the emotion of these sympathetic souls. Mi*s. Chamberlain offered 
to relieve Rosanna of her charge ; but the motherly heart of 
the sergeant's wife had grown to the helpless little morsel, and 
she could only decline with thanks, and say she could not part 
with it except to its relatives. 

Yet she was not too proud to accept the welcome change of 
raiment for herself and child which she found by her bedside the 
following monjing ; so much had her self-respect suffered from 
unwashed habiliments. 

It was from her lips Mrs. Chamberlain and Marion Tempest 
gathered such facts as were known to Rosanna of Major Tempest's 
career in the Peninsula, and his final end. She was unaware 
that he ha«l met his death from Jim Malin and not from a 
Frenchman, and Lis supposed heroic fall atoned for many sins. 
Naturally, inquiry drifted to Susan Rodman and her deplorable 
end ; but neither the c\i«^\BWi uot\^'w^i^ ^^ ijktepared for tbe 
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observation, '^ Susan said she had left a child in England, and 
insisted that she was married. I wonder if it was true ?" 

Very grave and sorrowful grew the chaplain as he listened to 
Eosanna's recital of the horrors she had witnessed, the sufferings 
herself and others had undergone, a gravity which deepened 
with every visit he paid to the military hospital, and every 
fresh personal experience he heard. His heart bled for the 
poor fellows and their families, but a deeper fount was stirred 
^s he thought of all the sin which war engendered, and the souls 
which bartered heaven for a chimera. 

Before Jesse or Milsom was discharged from hospital the 
chaplain had received news which stunned him. His fox-hunting 
brother had been thrown from his horse in leaping a fence, had 
pitched on his bald head, and flung the baronetcy to the bett€|r 
man with all the trophies of his glory in the way of encumbered 
estate, race and hunting caps, antlers, and fox-brushes to boot. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

FROM GLORY TO GLORY. 



Hidden amongst the rocky Yorkshire hills, a few miles west of 
the ancient town of Halifax, a tumbling tributary of the river 
Calder turned a huge water-wheel, which again set numberless 
wheels in motion within a grey stone edifice bearing the 
significant name of ** T ' New Mill." A much smaller aijd older 
erection some fifty yards higher up the stream was known as 
*'T' Owd Mill," although from the sounds of hammers, saws, 
and lathes at work within, and the smoke from a new furnace- 
chimney at one end, it had evidently been diverted from its 
original purpose. 

The former was the woollen factory of Mr. Robert Langley, 
who had turned a younger brother's portion to good account ; 
too proud to be dependent on the master of Langley Hall, though 
not too proud to soil his fingers with greasy wool, or to employ 
his talents usefully in manufacture. 

Yet the brothers had continued to live together in amity within 
the square-built Hall far up the rugged dale, the occasional advent 
of Major Langley 's lovely little wife in no other way disturbing 
the arrangement than in bringing fresh life and beauty into the 
secluded household, and leaving behind tiny feet to patter on the 
stone floor and staircases — ^tiny dimpled hands to slide into the 
strong warm palm of the bachelor uncle. 
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The tenant of the discarded mill was our old friend Philip 
Wilton, and the whirling machinery at work in the new one was 
his invention. Robert Langley had done a good thing for himself, 
and for Halifax, in securing and fostering the genius and per- 
severance he had had the acuteness to discern, and that whilst 
the demand for army clothing exceeded the supply by old pro- 
cesses. Mr. Langley, the manufacturer, was in a fair way to 
make a fortune beside which the patrimony attached to Langley 
Hall sank into insignificance. Yet he never failed to ascribe the 
rapid development of his business to his discovery of Philip 
Wilton. 

The obligation and its recognition had been mutual. If Robert 
Langley had found a genius for mechanics and fostered it, Philip 
Wilton had certainly repaid his patron with machinery, which, 
placed under one roof, did more work, and better work, with less 
labour and less cost than when half the processes were performed 
in the cottages of the workpeople on the hill-side. If the old 
mill had been surrendered to the growing needs of the young 
machinist, had not his machines made the larger mill a necessity 
for the manufacturer ? In one respect the advantage had been 
all on the side of Philip. Association with a man of superior 
culture had not failed to refine the manners and enlarge the under- 
standing of the younger; and long before Dame Wilton had 
become reconciled to the bare, grey, cold-looking stone house 
which had been provided for her, or to the different customs, 
habits, and speech of the people amongst whom she was thrown, 
Philip had lost much of his vernacular, and in his mother's partial 
sight was " every inch a gentleman." 

At all events, he was doing his best to make a man of his 
nephew Joe-Peter, now a sturdy schoolboy twelve years old ; 
for whom he was careful to provide all the educational advantages 
of which he had himself felt the deficiency. 

What was the verdict of pretty Ruth Hamlen, when in her 
ripened womanhood she opened her father's door on a bright 
May morning to the lover she had only seen thrice in eight 
years ? She was kneading the dough for that rare luxury — a 
batch of white bread — against her coming wedding feast, and 
went to the door with her arms up to the elbows in flour to 
ascertain who was there so strange as to go through the 
ceremony of knocking. Philip was not expected for a couple of 
days, nor until he spoke, and walking forward extended his arms 
to embrace her, did she recognise him. As she afterwards said, 
" I was quite ashamed of my floury hands when I saw a strange 
gentleman standing there, in top boots, and a ruffled shirt, and a 
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fine new suit of brown broadcloth, and I had only time to drop a 
curtsey, and ask, *What did you please to want, sir ? ' when he 
put out his arms and said, * Ruth, my love, don't you know me ? ' 
and then I knew that the gentleman was Philip — my own Philip ; 
who has been so good and. kind to his mother and to Joe-Peter, 
and so true to me all these years, when there were real ladies in 
Yorkshire he might have had for the asking." 

•A.y, good, and kind, and true through years which had not 
been all smooth and flourishing. Never inventor yet carried his 
ideas to successful issue without painful thought and frequent 
disappointment, and Philip was no exception. Days of laborious 
toil had followed nights of laborious study ; the work of weeks 
had oft to be abandoned as fruitless, and patiently recommenced 
on surer principles until success was achieved; and then, and not 
till then, did he think it right to take his dearly-loved Ruth 
from her father's hearth to the home he had made for her in 
the north. 

A greater surprise than he had given Ruth awaited them both 
on the eve of their wedding-day. 

Philip had not allowed a second day to pass without revisiting 
Silbury and old friends around the ancient hill. A gig hired at 
the Castle Inn had afforded Ruth and himself one of those 
pleasant tete-a-tete drives which linger in memory for a lifetime. 
The day was sunny, and so were their prospects, and the 
sunshine in their faces was reflected in those of the Malins, who 
had had good news of their son, and were proud to be invited 
to the wedding of Mr. Philip. 

Basking in the sun on Peter Beckingham's step lay a great 
dog, either too old or too indifferent to raise his head when the 
gig stopped at the wooden gate. But when Philip gave the 
reins to Ruth, and dismounting drew the horse to the side of 
the fence, and secured it there before assisting her to alight, 
Gruff raised his head, winked his bleared eyes, sniffed the air, 
and rising to his unsteady legs, gave as gleeful a bark as his 
wheezy Inngs would allow. It served to bring Peter himself 
limping to the door, to peer through his spectacles at the arrival 
so announced. Peter himself was getting old now, but a tempe- 
rate life had served him in good stead, and though the best of 
the village work had gone over to a young man who had been 
his own apprentice, he could still patch and mend, and so eke 
out his small stipend as clerk. He was not penurious, but he 
never drew on his small, secret hoard, for which he had a sacred 
purpose. 
• Since the death of Betty Colt he had lived alone with no com- 
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pahioD save Grnff, yet his hmuble abode was neat and clean as 
any woman could have kept it. "There's no trouble unless you 
make it/' he had begun to say once more, " and when my 
Bosanna comes back there must be a comfortable home for her !'' 

Always " when his Kosanna came back " — always ! The 
words were ever on his tongue, the thought was ever in his 
heart, and blent with his devotions ; and when i^e gig stopped 
and Gruff made an effort to bark, he went to the door with only 
one expectation. ** I thought it was my Eosanna come back," 
he said, adding with a faint sigh, as Philip and Euth shook hands 
and entered the cottage with him, " but there's no trouble unless 
you make it, and she'll come back some day — some day before 
long." 

He was proud to receive them — proud of the fine young man 
who thanked him so gratefully for the instruction which had 
been the first foundation of his fortune, and though he was proof 
against all solicitations to resign his clerkship and accompany 
them to Langley Dale, he was gratified by their desire to have 
him at the wedding. Accordingly Philip, who had business with 
a woollen manufacturer in Denizes, again hired the gig a day 
prior to his marriage, and on his way back to Marlborough called 
for Peter Beckingham. 

In the lane there was quite a crowd, which parted to make 
way for the horse and gig, without recognising in the well-dressed 
gentleman the young wheelwright who had been reared in their 
midst. Alarmed lest some accident should have befallen the old 
clerk, he threw the reins to a loitering lad, and leaping hastily 
out, hurried up the walk, no Gruff appearing to make any 
demonstration this time. 

Voices came through the door, which stood ajar. Pushing 
it open he walked in. Gruff lay at the feet of two dusty 
travellers, beating his ragged tail on the hearth in intense 
Satisfaction ; and Peter, who had spread his table with bread 
and cheese, milk and honey, sat with his brass snuff-box in his 
nand on the opposite side of the hearth, beaming with infinite 
happiness. 

His Bosanna had come home at last ! It mattered not to him 
that she came back poorer than she went, burdened with a 
child not her own, and a sick husband discharged on account 
of his wounds. Had he not been saving up for years in anticipa- 
tion of just such a home-coming? 

His eyes were brimful of grateful tears which dimmed hia 
spectacles, and when Philip entered he was saying, "Never 
mind, my dears, there's no trouble unless you make it ; yon will 
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be a blessing, and not a burden to me ; I*ve got enough laid by 
for all of us, till Jesse can turn his hand to something." 

*' Jesse ! " echoed Philip, and then the two brothers stood 
face to face, hand clasped in hand, whilst Bosanna took the 
other extended palm, and with a pang contrasted the two 
brothers as they confronted each other with eyes full of sad 
significance. Pale, emaciated, prematurely grey, with a plaister 
on his scalp, and his arm in a sling ; his uniform frayed and 
discoloured, his boots gaping at the seams, her once stalwart 
Jesse, who had looked so brave as a volunteer and a soldier 
before the war, was the very antithesis of his prosperous younger 
brother ; he who had been of so small account in his mother's 
esteem in the old days on the farm ; he who had pursued in so 
unpretentious a manner the path of duty and the arts of peace ; 
he who had bridled his passions and remained unmarried, lest 
in those uncertain and trying times he should bring trouble and 
perplexity alike on the mother and the maiden he loved. It was 
not because he loved Ruth little, tut that he loved her much, he 
had tried her faith and affection so long, and she, knowing 
that, had been well content to wait. And now as those two 
brothers stood together — the strong younger one, who had fought 
his way upwards from ignorance and insignificance, to education, 
position, and respect ; and the broken-down elder, who had 
flung away his advantages, dragging his wife after him into an 
abyss of degradation and misery^a painter might have selected 
them as models to exemplify the effects of Peace and War. 

With what sad eagerness Philip listened to the story of 
that terrible campaign with those living exponents before him ! 
And how anxious were they to know the secret of his visible 
advancement! But nothing equalled the general amazement, 
when mutual confidences evoked the discovery that Robert 
Langley was Major Langley's brother, and that Millicent's 
baby, then laughing and crowing in Rosanna's face, had an uncle 
in Philip's patron, and two orphan brothers in Langley Hall. 

Those were not days when a complete outfit could be procured 
ready-made at any moment for any occasion or ceremonial. 
Thanks to the kind Chamberlains, Rosanna's attire was once 
more neat and respectable ; yet it was scarcely that in which she 
would choose to appear at her well-to-do brother-in-law's 
wedding. But Philip took care nothing was lacking which Marl- 
borough tradesmen could supply, and the very presence of a 
convalescent hero from Corunna caused the wedding to create an 
excitement in which the minor matter of costume was overlooked. 

A programme, including a long journey by a succession of 
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stage-coaches, for which places had to he taken and booked 
beforehand, was not to be set aside by prudent people who had 
any thought for anxious expectants at the other end. The bride 
took an affectionate farewell of her father (himself on the eve of 
a second marriage), and was borne aw^ay by her enraptured 
husband to be the light and life of his pleasant and substantial 
northern home. 

On all accounts it was judged expedient for Jesse and Eosanna 
to remain behind for a brief space ; for rest, for renewal of old 
associations ; to satisfy the unspoken longings of Peter Becking- 
ham's unselfish soul ; and to give Philip time to prepare both Dame 
Wilton and Squire Langley. Rosanna's own maternal yearnings 
were hardly taken into account ; she had stifled her anguish so 
long that a few more days could not matter much now that she 
knew her boy was well and thriving ; and she saw her old father 
brighten in her presence. 

When Jesse was discharged on account of his wounds, Milsom 
was granted a furlough ; and the friends met in the shepherd's cot- 
tage on Oare Hill, where the sergeant had found his Mary still con- 
stant te her plighted word, and still resolved te remain unmarried 
until he was discharged. In vain he entreated ; she was not 
te be moved any more than she had been maved by the jeers 
and scorn of acquaintance te surrender her lover and taie a 
bettei offer. He begged the Wiltons to add their voices to his, 
and Jesse tried his eloquence to prove a soldier the most desirable 
of mates. But Rosanna was mute ; and her silence was more 
eloquent than any gloze of Jesse's or John's. She could not 
urge another woman to brave a lot such as hers had been, knowing, 
as she did, how war transformed the very best of men. 

A youngster just breeched was weeding in the garden as 
they passed through ; and in the midst of their talk the boy 
came in. 

Patting his curly head, Rosanna asked the little fellow his 
name. To her surprise he answered, ** Gilbert Tempest ; but 
aunt calls I Gilly ! " 

It was the child Susan had in her arms the day she found 
Jesse a deserter by the cottage hearth : a child disowned by the 
father, abandoned by the mother, and kept out of compassion by 
Mary Hinton and her brother, both refusing to accept payment 
£rom Luke Bodman in his lifetime, lest they should handle money 
not honestly earned. They expected Susan to return some day 
to claim it ; and the news Milsom had brought of her death 
and that of Major Tempest perplexed the shepherd and his 
bister both. 
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" Do you believe Susan was really married to that fellow ?" 
interrogated Jesse. 

" Her aelways zaid her was," answered Mary, " and Zue left 
a papper wie I, vor I ta tak care on, az her zaid wur tha 
marriage lines." 

** If that be so," promptly spoke Rosanna, " this child will be 
Major Tempest's lawful heir. You should apply to his relatives ; 
they would see justice done, and give the boy a proper education." 

** My zakes, I ne'er thought ov that ! But wheer be any ov 
his vine kin, I wonder !" 

Boganna supplied such information as she could, at the same 
time suggesting the rector of Pewsey as the best person to 
communicate with Mrs. Chamberlain on the subject of her 
stepson's child. The advice was followed, and though in 
a court of law Susan Bodman's delusive "marriage lines" 
would but have been so much waste paper, to the Bev. 
Leo Chamberlain and his wife they were not presented in 
vain. Little of the property Gilbert Tempest had inherited 
remained for his son, wheuier legitimate or otherwise ; but all 
the spendthrift had not squandered was set aside for the child, 
who was duly sent to an efficient school, where he might be 
trained to shun the vices of his progenitors. 

And here we may as well add that not until after the battle 
of Waterloo did Mary Hinton again behold her soldier-sweetheart. 
Then, however, on his discharge — though a wounded arm long 
incapacitated him from arduous employment — Mary kept her 
word, and married him, content to labour for both until he 
grew strong or came into his pension, for which, and for his 
medal, he had to wait almost as long as he had waited for 
his wife ! 

The Wiltons had taken Oare Hill on their way to Fyfield 
Manor House ; and a farmer's cart gave them a lift as far 
as Pewsey. 

Madam Penruddocke received Bosanna graciously — but Jesse 
as a hero ; and whatever of martial enthusiasm his wounds had 
extinguished, kindled into flame as she glowed with loyalty and 
patriotism, and spoke proudly of the sons she had given to the 
service of her country. 

The Misses Penruddocke, still roving " fancy free," and vowed 
to celibacy, were little less enthusiastic ; but the compassionate 
regret they exhibited for the fate of Mrs. Langley could not check 
their self-satisfled thanksgivings that they had kept their inde- 
pendence free from the trammels of matrimony. 

There was a sweet little sister-in-law doing wifely and motherly 
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duty amongst her little ones in Tilshead Lodge, who had 
begun to feel a captain's half-pay all too narrow ; yet who would 
haye repudiated with womanly fervour such a conclusion. If 
they gloried in th^r spinsterhood and freedom, and thought the 
village poor, their schools, their books, their flowers and birds 
sufficient sphere for usefulness, the wife of Captain Penruddocke 
gloried in her marital bonds, and, though no longer able to shine 
in society as when Miss Lowther, had a matronly dignity of her 
own, and upheld that of her husband, although her nursery saw 
more of her than courtly drawing-rooms ; and the delicate 
fingers, always so deft at fancy-work, embroidered little frocks 
and caps, industriously and frugally, to spare her husband's purse, 
yet leave no want unsupplied. 

For himself, he chafed in inactivity, no longer desirous to 
remain a captain on half-pay, in the seclusion of a country seat, 
but anxious for the stir and bustle of garrison life, and a share of 
the honours of active service. He had, however, been consigned 
a second time to the reserve, and for some occult reason was 
kept there when his wDl was good to serve his country and shed 
his blood, if necessary, in its defence. Possibly the admission 
of Gilbert Tempest to the circle around the Prince Begent might 
have had some mysterious influence on Captain Penruddocke's 
fortunes ; who knows ? 

Philip Wilton had long desired to translate Peter Beekingham 
from his solitary cottage to Langley Dale, and had been met with 
triple reasons against the change. He must pursue his vocation 
whilst he had breath to say " Amen !" — ^He must keep a home 
for his Kosanna — he must die where he could be laid in his 
Susannah's grave. 

Now Bosanna had returned, Philip had offered Jesse 
a lucrative post, for which he was well fitted, and Dame Wilton's 
home had also been kept open for them. The cry of nature 
called the son to his mother, the mother and father both to their 
son. Yet Eosanna hesitated to leave her parent in his advancing 
age, and the old man watched the struggle between two duties 
with an anxious eye. Squire Langley had built a small 
church in the Dale for his tenants and workpeople, and the 
clerkship was offered to Peter. Bosanna added her pleadings 
to Philip's letter. 

Peter shook his head, limped about his garden and the 
churchyard, and wasted an immoderate amount of snuff in 
considering the question from all points. His only link to Wilt- 
shire now was the grave of his dead wife ; and he pondered the 
words of Bosanna between his pinches of snuff : *'It surely matters 
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nfot, father, where our bodies are laid ; souls will re-unite in- ever- 
lasting glory wherever the worn-out garment of flesh drops oflf ;" 
but he had not made up his mind to migrate when Bosanna and 
Jesse set out to Fyfield. 

They were away a couple of days amongst former acquaint- 
ances. On their return they found Peter in his leathern apron, 
sitting on his bench, an awl in one hand, a taching-end in the 
other, regarding with piteous attention his four-footed friend 
Gruff, stretched upon the heferth wheezing and panting out 
hi» last breath. The dog turned up his eyes as they entered — 
it was a final effort — the eyes closed, and poor old faithful Gruff 
was gone. 

Tears streamed down the cobbler-clerk's furrowed face ; he 
looked up at his daughter and son-in-law. "It's all over with 
Chruff," said he ; " he'll never wag his tail to meet me again. 
He'll carry no more shoes home. I've lost the only friend I've 
had since old Betty died of grief. I don't care what you do 
with me now." 

And so, as soon as the vicar could find a substitute, after 
sundry leave-takings — which proved that Peter Beckingham 
had many more friends than he had calculated — and a solitary 
farewell of a grave in St. Mary's churchyard, like a tree uptom 
by its roots Peter was transplanted to fresh soil- ; himself uncon- 
scious of all the kindly influences which had been fostered by 
and around him ; unconscious of the good seeds he had dropped^ 
or the fruit they would henceforth bear. 

Like an exile went that grey-haired man of seventy-five, feel- 
ing as if his work was done, and only death remained for him. 
But he found that he had gone from loneliness to life ; that kin- 
ship was stronger than friendship, and that the new soil was 
more congenial than he had anticipated. Cobbling was at an 
end ; but there was no lack of ignorance to be instructed, no lack 
of irreligion to be kindly rebuked ; and he soon, with his grand- 
son at his elbow, might be found on summer evenings with a 
group of factory children around him, revealing the alphabetical 
mysteries of the horn-book, or stimulating desire to " search the 
Scriptures," by the narratives he culled thence for their behoof. 
Then he was the general pacificator of Langley Dale, his dictum, 
"There's no trouble unless you make it,'* falling like oil on 
angry waters. 

Mr. Bobert Langley had at first required corroborative evi- 
dence that wee Milly was truly his orphan niece ; but a sight of the 
child was sufficient. Not only in diminutive configuration, but in 
feature and flaxen hair, the mother's image was revealed. And 
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though Bosanna made no account of preserving the infant, 
regarding it as a perfectly natural action, calling for no special 
comment on her part, Mr. Langley, who had the facts of the case 
from Colonel Kerr, thought otherwise, and showed his apprecia- 
tion substantially in favour of her own son Joe-Peter. 

The large stone house of Prudence held them all — all but Philip 
and his wife, who had another dwelling nearer to the town ; and 
in the healthful mountain air Jesse soon regained his strength 
and vigour, and became a capable manager of the machinist's 
workshop, when Philip himself (as not unfrequently happened) 
was absent obtaining orders. 

It might have been thought that the soldier would have been 
" tired of war's alarms," and settled peaceably down in the bosom 
of his family for the remainder of his days. But no ! Europe 
was convulsed to its centre, and its throes shook even remote 
Langley Dale. True, the Tiines was three days old when it 
reached Halifax ; but what matter ? The news on its single sheet 
was fresh to those who never got it earlier, and pulses throbbed 
as hurriedly over battles fought a month before as though the 
smoke of the cannon had not dispersed. 

Jesse had the scent of the war-horse for " the battle afar off;" 
the quiet routine of business life in the Dale grew more dis- 
tasteful as his strength returned, and, as if to justify the remark 
of Surgeon O'Hanlon, as he read of the successful passage 
of -the Douro, and the battle of Talavera, a craving seized 
him to be a hero amongst the other heroes under victorious 
Wellington. 

Rosanna grew apprehensive as he talked of the glories of Boli9a 
and Vimiero, ignoring the terrible experience he and she had 
had, and Philip was annoyed to find him constantly at the 
" Bishop Blaize," drinking and disturbing the minds of others 
with his glowing pictures of engagements in which he had taken 
part. 

He had not been more than six months settled in his 
new home when he had occasion to go to Halifax to purchase 
timber for his brother. It was about the middle of January, 
1810, when the days were short and dark. He went on horse- 
back, taking money for payment, and was not expected back 
until the following day. That day and night passed without his 
return. Yet he was not always punctual, and it was not until 
another night came without bringing him that Bosanna' s fears 
took shape, and she insisted that he had been robbed and 
murdered by the way ; then Philip set out in quest of him, to 
return little wiser than he went. 
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The wood had heen bought and paid for, that was all they 
knew ; all they learned until sorrow had wept itself out. 

Halifax, like all other manufacturing centres, was alive with 
soldiers. As Jesse left the timber-yard he unfortunately encoun- 
tered Jim Malin, whose regiment was about to leave the town 
next day. Of course they fraternised at the nearest tavern. 
Jesse's passion for Glory had a fresh stimulant ; he enlisted 
under a feigned name, and was swallowed up in the vortex of 
war, like chaff in a whirlpool. 

At the close of the prolonged and frightful Peninsular War, a 
battered, disabled wreck found his way to Langiey Dale, so 
altered only the most loving eyes could have recognised him. 
He had lost an arm, and was almost lame, yet as his shadow 
crossed the threshold Rosanna flung her arms around him and 
wept upon his breast. 

She had forgiven his second desertion, forgiven all the anguish 
he had caused her, content to receive him back even as he was. 
And then it flashed upon him that she — the dutiful, the loving, 
the forgiving — was crowned with a higher Glory than any fame 
could wreathe around the brow of war's most lauded chieftain. 

Perhaps his eyes had been opened to see Glory in its true 
light by one he might least have expected to meet under the 
canopy of battle-smoke. 

The Rev. Sir Leo Chamberlain, Bart., had been so wrought 
upon by the pictures of misery and rampant sin through which 
Rosanna and others had passed that, with the full concurrence 
of his pious wife, he left her and his family secure in their com- 
fortable ancestral home whilst he joined the army, a volunteer in 
the cause of Christianity. This was shortly after Sir Arthur 
Wellesley had again taken up the command of our army in the 
Peninsula, and before Europe knew him as Wellington, the 
only General to cope with Buonaparte. What anguish, what 
agonies the good pastor suffered through every sense of sight or 
sound only the angels could tell. His heart bled for misery he 
beheld ; his soul revolted from atrocities he could not prevent ; 
but he went about his missionary work with a pitiful and prayer- 
ful spirit ; and certainly not only alleviated bodily suffering, but 
reaped a rich harvest of souls where generals reaped only bodies. 
It was he who had sent Jesse home to Rosanna cured of war's 
fever, aiming after a glory not bought by the sword, ready to 
recognise its halo round unselfish heads. And surely such halo 
must have rested on the head of Leo Chamberlain (the head 
bleached with painful labours amongst the sick, the wounded, 
and the dying), when he returned to his wife and children after 
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the war was over, and Waterloo a memory, a hero whose name 
has never fonnd its way into one of Glory's annals, though he 
marshalled souls from Glory unto Glory, and his peaceful 
victories endure unto eternity. 



THE END. 



A p;p:e n d!i x. 



About the year 1849, the editor of the People's and Hovoitfs Jovrnal 

offered a prize for the best tale in six chapters, illustrative of Mr. Gilk's 

tableaux, " The Life of a Soldier." The pictures were suggestive, and to 

a peace-lover the subject striking. I at once roughed out the outline of a 

tale, to be entitled " Glory ! in Six Phases," or rather roughed out a first 

chapter, or "phase," ana left mottoes to indicate the other five. We were 

then living in Yorkshire, and my husband, busied in founding Mechanics' 

Institutions, apart from his editorial duties, provided other work for my 

hands and pen. My incipient story was set aside and forgotten. Sorting 

old papers in 1876, the crude MS. came to light, and appeared to me to be 

worth reconsideration. About that time a proposal was made to me for a 

serial story, " wanted immediately." I fell back on my scimp outline of 

" Glory," and its proportions grew. Visiting at Fyfield Manor House, I 

had become acquainted with items and incidents of family history which 

Mrs. Penruddocke kindly permitted me to use ; and thus the locality of 

the novel was established. And to that lady and her daughter, the present 

Miss Lsetitia, I stand also indebted for much local information. I may 

here, likewise, acknowledge the courtesy with which Wm. Cunnington, 

Esq., the learned Wiltshire archseologist, and C. A. Wheeler, Esq., the 

author of " Sportascrapiana," answered queries of mine. 

Though my novel is essentially fiction in plot and detail, it will be seen 
that I have taken leaves from local as well as general history, and that 
several of my incidents and characters were as real as their chronicler. 
Amongst the former I may name the Savernake Field Day, the fire at 
Devizes, for the origin of which / account, the double enlistment and con- 
sequent d el ; the courtship and Portsmouth adventure of Captain 
Penruddocke, and tlie long courtship of Milsom, the Waterloo pensioner. 
And I think I should mention, as a singular coincidence, that my story 
was far advanced when Mrs. Durnford, formerly of Marlborough, informed 
me that the old clerk of St. Mary's Iiad been a cobbler and his daughter 
a seamstress ; and that an imbecile hawker went about, named Nancy 
Beckingham, who had been robbed of her savings, which she kept in a 
teapot, was persecuted by the boys, who called after her ** a rat, a ra'j," and 
that she greeted the Rector of St. Peter's with, " Make way for the devil 
and his imps." From an imaginary being Betty Colt became at once 
tangible and real. — I found my heroine on Gilk's tableaux, her name on a 
Savernake Forest gravestone ; I had John Pounds in my mind when I drew 
her father ; the coincidence in both cases was accidental. 

In the serial form and' the three- volume edition of "Glory," I described 
Thomas Penruddocke as captain in the 3rd Scots Fusilier Guards ; and 
as such Mrs. Pem*uddocke alone remembers her gallant father; but in 
Egypt and in the Army List of 1810, the regiment was only the 3rd Foot 
Guards. The distinctive appellation was given later, and 1 may say — to 
correct a common error — was called Scott's Fusiliers, from the name of 
the commander — not because it was Scotch, or ** Scots," as now spelled. 
The same inexorable Army List strips m^ heroes of the 18th Light 
Dragoons of their hussar jackets and designation, although more than one 
historical authority cites earlier occasions on which the corps distinguished 
itself ; the term Hussar being use^ . It was no uncommon thing to sentence 
a soldier to five, six, or even eight hundred lashes in the old flogging days 
of the army, and I believe higher numbers are on record. The sugfi;estion 
of the heaviest punishment by the youngest officer in the court-martial is 
a fact as also the fainting of spectators during execution. 
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The Book is an excellent piece of workmanship — typographically 
and artistically— and distinctly adds to the reputation of Manchester as a 
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careful work which can be turned out from a provincial press." — Athenaum. 
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Uniform cheap re-issue of the 

NOVELS OF MRS. G. L. BANKS, 

Author of " God*s Providence House." Each with Frontis- 
piece and Vignette, by Messrs. Chas. Green, J. D. Watson, 
R. Bruce Wallace, and G. C. Banks. Handsomely bound 

in cloth, 2/6. 

•* This writer deserves to be read." — Athenaum. 

The Manchester Man. 

By Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks. 
Fourth edition. 

"Realism that reminds us of Defoe; has no little artistic merit; 
exceptional interest. The author has sketched the hero from his cradle 
to his prime, with an appreciation of a noble but natural tyipc of manhood 
that is very rare in a woman.*' — Times. 

*' Mrs. Banks's novel is well-constructed, and has a good deal of varied 
incident. The story is rapidly carried from point to point, and some of 
the scenes are described with remarkable vividness and intensity." — 
Saturday Review. 

***The Manchester Man' is an extremely readable and diverting 
novel ." — Academy, 

*' The characters, such as Jotty Brooks and Mrs. Clowes, are admir- 
able. This writer deserves to be read." Athetutum. 

"No- romance writer could have rivetted more forcibly the attention 
of the reader than Mrs. Banks has done, and no novelist could produce 
more interest or describe love scenes better than the author of * The 
Manchester Man.'" — Court Journal, 

*' The story is well constructed and full of incident, excitement, and 
picturesqueness. The characters, too, are real and admirably varied. It 
is the best fiction dealing with Manchester life which has yet been 
written." — Manchester City News, 

Stung to the Quick. 

A North Country Story. [On Sept. ist, 1881.] 
By Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks. 

** Well told; is exciting; has interest; touches of real life and 
character. " — A thenceum. 

*' Mrs. Banks writes forcibly and clearly ; her descriptions are. careful 
and her characterisation good." — British Quarterly Review. 

'* Mrs. Banks has here produced a novel that will take rank with the 
best books of the season." — Morning Advertiser. 

" An honest, straightforward picture of English life in the famous old 
city of Durham." — Statuiard, 
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" Mrs. Banks has employed her local knowledge to some advantage. 
A capital picture of the middle-class society of the city which is renowned 
for its *old maids and mustard.' Pretty pen and ink sketches of the 
picturesque. A plot equal in some respects to the best of Miss 
Braddon s." — Newcastle Chronicle. 

** We congratulate Mrs. Banks on having produced an exceedingly 
clever book, in faultless English, the interest of which never flags for an 
instant. Has an especial attraction for Durham readers.*' — Durham 
Chronicle. 

** The work will be read with intense interest by those that love to 
revel in excitement.'* — York Herald. 



Glory. 



A Wiltshire .Story. [On Nov. ist, 1881.] 
By Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks. 

"Full of character, well contrasted, and well maintained. — It is 
deserving of high praise." — British Quarterly Review. 

''It is impossible to indicate half the salient points in this clever 
story, which is alike reftiarkable for its careful elaboration and for its 
strength and vigour . . . and for her life-like drama of Glory, Mrs. 
Banks certainly deserves the warm thanks of the public." — Morning Post. 

" The great merit of the book is the vivid way in which it reproduces 
not only the outward characteristics of the lives which our fathers lived at 
the beginning of the present century, but their habits of thought, the 
currents in which their opinions flowed, their ways of looking at things, 
often strangely differing from our own. Whatever character we come 
across is described not only with life and vigour, but with a certain intense 
reality, and easy familiarity, as if the writer were speaking of her own 
experience, and from the intimacy of a personal intercourse." — Guardian. 

** We have seldom come upon a story that takes a stronger hold upon 
the reader's attention." — Graphic. 

" The pictures of English life at the close of the last century and 
during the earlier years of the present are well drawn, and the sketches of 
actual warfare, if of necessity not so real, are certainly vigorous. It would 
not be easy to And a story that keeps the reader's attention more fixed 
than does ' Glory.' " — Spectator. 

" A powerful novel. Mrs. Banks's work has none of those ephemeral 
characteristics that are supposed to be distinctive of fiction from the 
female pen.*' — Sunday Timet, 

** Perhaps the best character in the book is Rosanna, a true gentle- 
woman. Her heroic fortitude and unwavering affection for her husband 
are very beautiful, and admirably pourtrayed." — Durham Chronicle. 

'' Mrs. Banks in this novel has made a distinct literary advance upon 
all her previous productions. The style is at once easier, and yet, in effect, 
more powerful and impressive ; the character painting is finer, more 
delicate, and more real." — Manchester City News. 

"There is a capital story in 'Glory.* Some pictures of countiy life 
and of town life are admirable." — Scotsman. 

"The Realist's Wiltshire Novel * Glory.' ''--Marlborough Times. 
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Caleb Booth's Clerk. 

A Lancashire Story. [Jan. ist, 1882.] 
By Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks. 

"Mrs. Banks's books are generally remarkable for their accarate 
drawing of scenes of north-country life." — Academy. 

"It may seem to be somewhat exaggerated commendation to say — 
although it is bv no means too much to do so - that what Sir W. Scott did 
for his native land Mrs. Banks is doing for Lancashire, by clearly and 
cleverly showing to the world the peculiarities of a county which ranks as 
one of the highest importance in our country." — Belfs Messenger. 

**Mrs. Banks's stories are good; studied and written with much 
honest care and with much vigour. ' — British Quarterly Review. 

** The most amusing fact in the book must, we think, be a true story. 
There is considerable action and interest in the narrative." — Guardian, 

'* There is plot enough in * Caleb Booth's Clerk ' to furnish forth half- 
a-dozen ordinary novels, and these of the most thrilling description." — 
fohn Bull. 

*' A novel of no ordinary power and intellect.'* — Sunday Times. 

Wooers and Winners ; or Under 

the Scars. 

A Yorkshire Story. [March ist, 1882.] 
By Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks. 

"Must be recommended as an excellent novel to all who care for 
manlier food 'than that wherewith novelists commonly supply them." — 
Graphic. 

** An extremely clever plot that has a strong and wholesome vigour in 
it. Mrs. Banks's writing is throughout vigorous and stirring, there is no 
puling sentimentality in her love passages, there is no lingering on the 
confines of delicate questions in her pages. Has a bracing invigorating 
effect upon the mind, as pleasant as it is rare." — Lloyd* s Newspaper. 

*' There is no novel-writer of the present times who knows so well how 
to describe north-country manners and scenery. Life-like reality, tinctured 
with just sufficient romance to hold the reader entranced." — BelCs Messenger, 

*' Mis. Linnaeus Banks can at all times succeed in amusing, and she 
has not failed to do so in 'Wooers and Winners.' There is no want of 
incident and pleasing description."— iS'araw/w^r. 

** A fresh flavour of the time and place, Yorkshire in the early da3rsof 
railway enterprise and social reform, hangs about the story ; and the 
wanderings of her geological and botanical enthusiast, Mr. Thorpe, give 
the author opportunities for descriptions of the scenery and tints of local 
colour." — Daily News. 

" Mrs. Linnseus Banks is doing for Lancashire and the West Riding 
what George Eliot has done for the Midlands. * Wooers and Winners' 
must be recommended as an e^celleut VLOweV— Graphic, 
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More than Coronets. 

By Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks. [May ist, 1882.] 

"An exceedingly well- written story." — Birvtingham Daily Gazette, 
** Almost fascinating."— ^^j/«rr» Daily Mercuty. 
''By Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks, a lady well known in the North of 
England for her literary abilities." — Shields Daily News, 
*' Much interest." — Liverpool Daily Courier. 

Ripples and Breakers. 

Br Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks. 
Poems. Square, Cloth, 8vo, price 5s. Illustrated by John 

Proctor and G. C. Banks. 

''Mrs. Banks writes with fluency and animation. Her view of 
sentiment is pure and earnest." — Athetueum, 

Price 6d., in Paper Cover. is. in Cloth. 
IS. 6d. in Cloth, Interleaved with Plain Paper. 

Hey wood's House of Commons, 

Giving the following particulars : — 
Votes polled by successful and unsuccessful can- 
didates; votes polled at the 1874 election and bye- 
elections; number of voters on the registers, 1880 and 1874; 
population at last census; politics of the members; area 
in square miles of boroughs and counties ; amount paid in 
property and income tax; amount paid for inhabited 
house duty ; official return of expenses, 1874 election. 

Price 3s. 6d. 

Manchester in Holiday Dress. 

By R. W. Proctor, author of " The Barber's Shop." 
A picture of the Amusements of Old Manchester. 

"There was one theatre in the town at the time portrayed in Mr. 
Proctor's sketches, situate in Marsden Street, and an exchange ' built at 
the expense of the Lord of the Manor, * where dramatic performances often 
took place. It was a strange state of things for a town so important and 
wealthy, but though the principles of self-government were not in full force 
in those days, the principal amusement was well understood, as will be 
seen from a perusal of these pages. These sketches, a republication, we 
believe, are well written, and the handsome volume will prove an acquisition 
to those interested in the study of local, dramatic, and social history." — 
Manchester Examiner tmd Times. 
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Three handsome vols., with steel portrait, price i8s. 
Large paper (loo only printed), price £\. 17s. 6d. 

THE LIFE AND POETICAL WORKS OF 

John Critchley Prince. 

Edited, and the Life written 
By R. A. DOUGLAS LITH60W, LLD., M.D., F.8.A., &c. 

[From the Manchtster Examiner and Times.] 

The unfortunate poet, whose works are now collected, probably never 
dreamt that they would appear in so handsome a form, much less that a 
volume would be devoted to a record of the few miserable incidents of his 
most unromantic life. Born at Wigan in 1808, son of an intemperate 
illiterate man, Prince was brought up in the atmosphere of poverty and 
distress, which enveloped him, except for short intervals, through the 
whole of his unhappy career, while he never fairly rose above the handi- 
craft, reed making, which he learnt from his father. Even under such 
difficulties his early love of reading enabled him to educate himself, but as 
if his small strength of will had expended itself in his early struggles, he 
was never able to permanently lift himself above the mean temptations 
which surrounded him. There is a melancholy appropriateness in Prince's 
lines which Mr. Lithgow has placed on the title page of the life : — 

" I might have been." Oh, sad suggestive words. 

So full of hidden meaning, yet so vain ! 

How sadly do they sound on memory's chords. 

And waken feelings of regretful pain 1 

I might have been a wiser, better man. 

With signs of well-won honour on my brow. 

Had I adhered to Nature's simple plan. 

Or reasoned with myself as I do now. 

True, that my life has been with ills beset — 

Early neglect, and poverty and gloom, — 

Witnin those shades — how well remembered yet— 

My mind found neither sustenance nor room ; 

Yet, with instinctive longing for the right. 

It sought for fitting food, and struggled towards the light. 

Among the many tragic histories of poets' lives, none could be more 

utterly sad than John Critchley Prince's last years, when he could no 

longer find sufficient employment by his reed making to ke'ep soul and 

body together, and even begged postage stamps to send appeals to friends 

for money, and was glad to earn a few shillings by writing rhyming 

advertisements for an Ashton tailor. It is a marvel that during such a 

life, among such unsympathetic surroundings and such sordid domestic 

influences, so much bright and musical verse should have been written ; 

poetry, indeed, which gives the author so high a place among our local 

poets. The contrast between the poet's life and his works is a terrible 

proof of the degrading power of intemperance, and of the poet's weakness 

of will, Wigan, Blackburn, "L«T\^^\\\^«A.e, and Hyde are the scenes of 

the great part of Prince's life*, lYieieloit, svm^Vj \^o ^Qfc\.\a& stronger rocal 
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claims on the interest of Lancashire men. Even if he had not at one time 
been the friend and associate of so many whose names are intimately 
connected with Manchester literature, and if his poems had not from the 
first aroused great interest, the story of his life would have assuredly led 
many readers to examine his verses now. The two volumes of poems 
contain the collections published under the names * Hours with the Muses,' 
'Dreams and Realities,* * The Poetic Rosary,' 'Autumn Leaves,' and a 
number of miscellaneous poems, showing sometimes how the poet could 
throw the halo of his imagination to beautify the meanness of his 
surroundings, but even oftener how capable he was of rightly appreciating 
better things, as in the sonnet written in Carnarvon Castle. The editor 
has done his task carefully and well, and in writing the biography has 
told nothing of weakness but what was necessary for truthfulness, and has 
exercised all charity to excuse and explain faults, and throw merits into 
relief. The three volumes form a worthy and beautiful memorial of a 
remarkable genius, whose good works live after him, while his faults are 
interred in his grave. The paper, printing, and get-up are all that can be 
desired." 

Price 5s., 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. 

Musings in Many Moods. 

By John Bolton Rogerson. 

**Mr. Rogerson, we believe, is not one of the humblest of the Lanca- 
shire bards, but he has, nevertheless, had to exercise his poetic taste in 
subservience to stronger requirements, and, if we are not misinformed, in the 
midst of some struggle. This, however, has only served to give breadth to 
his experience, to enlarge his sympathies, to deepen his religious 
impressions, and refine the feelings of one who seems to be by nature 
amiable, and a lover of the true and beautiful." — Spectator, 



Price IS., 102 pp., elegantly printed. 

Songs and Ballads. 

By Charies Swain. 
Price 2s. 

The Mind, and other Poems. 

By Charies Swain. 
Price IS. 

Dryburgh Abbey, and other Poems. 

By Charies Swain. 
A new and enlarged edition. 
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One Vol., Crown 8vo, Cloth. Pp. xcvii. and 267. 

Price 6/-. 

A NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION 



The Old Church Clock, 

By the late Rev. Richard Parkinson, D.D., Canon of 
Manchester, Principal of St. Bees Theological College, 
and Vice-President of the Chetham Society. 

With a Biographical Introduction, 

By JOHN EVANS. 

From a large number of highly favourable notices by 
the London and provincial press, the following, from the 
Liverpool Daily Courier, is selected, as it presents the most 
salient points of interest in the present edition : — 

"Though the 'homely little lale' of 'The Old Church Clock' 
poiKSses peculiar inler? st Tor Manchester men (fot the Oli! Church referred 
Id is, ofcouise, that in Cottonopolis, and not that which looks over the 
dock quays of Ijverpool), it must be tbuod pleasurable reading by many 
other people eveu beyond the pale of ihe Chuicb. Neatly forty years have 
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elapsed since the edifying narrative first appeared in a serial form in the 
'Christian Magazine,' and over 20 years have rolled by since the author, 
at the age of 61 years, ' passed away quietly to his rest,' about eleven 
months after his paralytic seizure while preaching in the Manchester 
Cathedral. But 'The Old Church Clock' has not been deprived of 
interest by the death of Canon Parkinson, Principal of St. Bees College. 
Rather the contrary, for the new editor has prefixed to it * An Old Church 
Worthy ' — a biographical sketch of the late canon, who was so widely and 
deservedly respected and revered. Of the story of *The Old Church 
Clock ' little need be said at this late period, but we may quote the opinion 
of the Rev. Canon Raimes, that ' there is so much good sense, practical 
wisdom, true religion, and humanity in the work, that it ought not, to use 
Swift's expression, to be allowed to go down amongst the dead men.' As 
a matter of fact, the story went through four editions in the author's life, 
the fourth being issued in 1852, but its scarcity and value quite justifies the 
republication. It was while preparing a paper on Canon Parkinson for 
the Manchester Literary Club that Mr. E^ans renewed his acquaintance 
with the admirable story, and was again impressed with 'the simple 
beauty of its design, and the healthy tone, both religious and secular, which 
pervaded its pages ;' and a large number of persons encouraged him in 
republishing the work when he obtained the sanction of the Canon's 
executor and eldest daughter. The biography prefixed to the story had 
been prepared by a careful and loving hand, and the narrative of the * Old 
Church' worthy's exemplary life and career will find many interested 
readers. While the biographer has done justice to the subject, the 
publishers have satisfactorily fulfilled their part of the work. The volume 
is well printed and neatly bound, is provided with a considerable number 
of illustrations— portraits of persons and places, a likeness of Canon 
Parkinson serving as frontispiece - and this circumstance increases the 
value of the book. An appendix provides a good deal of interesting 
information, and a copious index simplifies reference to special portions of 
the work." 

New edition, continued to the end of the Beaconsfield 

Administration. Price 6d. 

The Roll Call. 

A political record of the years 1775 to 1875. By 

Arthur C. Yates. 

From Mr. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. — *'0n arriving here I have 
found your tract, for which pray accept my thanks. On referring to some 
of the points with which I am personally connected, I find them clearly 
and happily treated." 

From Mr. W. E. Forster, M.P.— "I am much obliged to you 
for your pamphlet, which will be of real use to me for reference." 

From the Bishop of Manchester. — *'It is just one of those 
results of painstaking labour that are most useful to anyone who has to 
deal in the subjects to which it relates, and which are not always 
procurable at the moment one wants them." 

From Mr. John Bright, M.P. — "It will be useful as a book of 
reference." 
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Price 6/- Cloth, Nine Illustrations, pp. xxix. and 256. 
Large paper edition {150 printed), 10/6. 

Bennett Street Memorials. 

[From the ManchaUr Examintr and Times, Jan. l6, 1881.] 
"This handsome volume, which is fairly described by its second title 
■s a record of Sunday School work, must be considered as 2 contribution 
lo the annals of the dty of Manchester, and will be found interesting in 
difTerent ways by various classes of readers. It contains a full, historical, 
and statistical account of one of the largest and most successful of the 
Sunday Schools which did so much for Lancashire ia the days of 
educational darkness and neglect, which are now, we hope, passing into 
oblivion. We have also biographical memoirs of the principal founders and 
workers of the school in past times, at least one of whom, Benjamin 
Braidley, is well known in local annals, whilenearlyallof them m;ited with 
deep rel^ous feelings that overwhelming sense of duly which foreigners 
have sometimes attributed to Englishmen as a national chaiacteiisdc 
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New Edition. Price is. 

The Finger Post to Success, 

Being advice to youths about to enter a commercial career, 
by WiUiam H. Ablett. 
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Price 3s. cloth, bevelled, with photo portrait. 

James Watson. 

A Memoir of the days of the fight for a Free Press in 
England, and of the agitation for the People's Charter. 

By W. J. Linton. 
[From the Daily Telegraph, Nov. 18, 1880.] 

** * James Watson,' by W. J. Linton, is * a memoir of the fight for the 
Free Press,' published by Abel Heywood and Son, Manchester, Mr. 
liejrwood, himself, since mayor of the great cotton metropolis, was 
engaged in the hard contest and a sufferer in person, and he is therefore 
an appropriate agent in distributing a record so honorable to a noble fore- 
runner and comrade. Mr. Linton's testimony to his deceased friend carries 
back the public of our day to a time which, though only * sixty years since,' 
seems very remote, and though intensely real, looks dim and shadowy to 
those who profit by tl^e labours of its heroes and martyrs. James Watson, 
who lived and fought amongst them, was one of the purest and most dis- 
interested of the band. *If he had not much fun in him,' writes Mr. 
Linton * no word a girl should not have heard was ever on his tongue ; 
his manner, though grave, was cheerful ; patient with opposition ; never 
querulous ; considerate for others in all respects ; stoutly set on his own 
way, but tolerant of those who went differently; not harsh, albeit hard 
against tyranny and vice. Vice of himself he knew not. If ever there 
was a virtuous man it was he. His moral conduct was irreproachable.' " 
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Chronicles of the Manchester City 

Council, 

From incorporation, October, 1838, to September, 1879. 

A complete list of Councillors and Aldermen, showing 
the wards served, the years of election, and if the office has 
been contested, the number of votes. There is a similar 
list of wards with the names of Councillors progressively 
elected, and in the case of contested elections the names 
of the candidates and the number of votes given to each. 
Next an annual list of the council with the number of its 
meetings, and the attendance of each member, and 
particulars of the votes at the diflferent elections of the 
years. 

*'Mr. Simpson's laborious compilation contains many points of 
interest, and will be useful to all who are concerned in municipal 
records." — Manchester Guardian, 



12 Abel Heywood & Son's Publications. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 573 pp. price 6s. 

History of England under the 
Normans and Plantagenets. 

By James Birchall. 
A History — Politica:!, Constitutional, and Social. 

** This is an excellent book in English history, and supplies a want 
which has long been felt by teachers." — Edttcational Guardian. 

"In no one volume that we are acquainted with will the student find 
so much information as in this. . . . Altogether, the work is one of 
great merit" — Bookseller, 

Second edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 394 pp., price 4s. 6d. 

Histoiy of England under the 

Tudors. 

By James Birchall. 
Second edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 433 pp., price 5s. 

History of England under the Stuarts. 

By James Birchall. 

" On the whole, the book is one of the very best works of the kind 
that we can point to, deserving commendation as an honest effort to 
ascertain and report the truth." — Athenmtm. 

** We have been greatly pleased with both the plan and arrangement 
adopted in this volume, and the mode of working it out." — Manchester 
Examiner and Times, 

Price 7s. 6d., completing the work. 

England under the Revolution and 

House of Hanover. 

By James Birchall. 

As a library history for study or for occasional reference, no books 
within moderate compass and price are to be compared to these compact 
volumes. 



Abel Heywood & Son's Publications. 13 

OF THE 

Manchester Literary Club Papers. 

With Illustrations by William Hull, Robert Langton, 
William Walker, W. H. J. Boot, and George Evans. 
Price Seven Shillings anci Sixpence. 

CONTENTS. 

The Primary Data of Knowledge - Henry H. Howarth, F.S.A. 
The Libraries of Lancashire and 

Cheshire Wm. E. A. Axon,F.R.S.L. 

Special Collections of Books in 

Lancashire and Cheshire - - J. H. Nodal. 
Editors and Contributors - - - Henry Franks. 
English Almanacs during the 

Second Stuart and Revolutionary 

Periods Abel He3nvood, jun. 

Annals of the English Gipsies 

under the Tudors Henry T. Crofton. 

Thackeray : the Humourist as 

Preacher John Mortimer. 

Wit and Humour Rev. W. A. O'Conor, B.A. 

Charles Dickens and Rochester 

(with thirteen illustrations) - - Robert Langton. 
Relationsof Literature to Painting - George Milner. 
Fancies and Fashions in Art - - Charles Rowley, jun. 
In Robin Hood's County - - - John Mortimer. 
Lancashire Dramatic Authors - - E. Romaine Callender. 
An Autograph of Coleridge - - John Eglington Bailey, F.S.A. 

Biddulph Old Hall 

The Bibliography of Rochdale - - Lieut.-Col. Fishwick, F.S.A. 
With other Papers, chiefly in abstract, by William Walker, W. H. 

J. Traice, John Evans, Charles Hadfield, Charles Hard wick, 

Alfred Perceval Graves, Ward Heys, Charles Madeley, the Rev. 

Stuart J. Reid, and Robert Read Wilkinson. 

[From the Westminster Review,'] 
** We are always glad to see the Papers of the Manchester Literary 
Club. Some of them are quite equal to the best articles in our best reviews. 
The present volume is full of interest. It deals with a variety of subjects." 

Price 3d. 

Book Rarities of the Manchester 

Free Library. 

By W. E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. 
Reprinted from Vol. i of the Club's Papers. 1875. 



Abel Haywood & Son's Publications. 




Price 6/- cloth, large paper, io/6, 

The Chimney Corner. 

By EDWIN WAUGH. 

A Series of short Stories and Sketches, with an autotype 
frontispiece, from a drawing by John Hoghton Hague, 
and a vignette by Randolph Cafdecott. 

[From the Atkenaum, April 26, 1S79.] 
" The boolt is a collection of short studies and tales in the Lancashire 
dialect, varied here and there by Irish brogue. A reader ought not to 
read such a book straight through, but pick out the plums at leisure 
times. Let him begin with one called ■ The SwaOowed Sixpence,' and he 
will certainly go on." 

Price 3d., in wrapper. 

The Sexton's Story of Joe's Adventure 
In a Grave in Rochdale Church-yard. 

A capital story, abounding in mirthful passages. 
By Edwin Waugh. 



Abel Heywood & Son's Publications. 15 

Second edition. Price is. wrapper, 2s. cloth. 

Sketches of Lancashire Life and 

Localities. 

By Edwin Waugh. 

Contents : — Ramble from Bury to Rochdale. The Cottage of Tim 
Bobbin, and the Village of Milnrow. Highways and Byeways from 
Rochdale to the Top of Blackstone Edge. The Town of Heywood and 
its neighbourhood. The Grave of Grislehurst Boggart. Boggart Hole 
Clough. Rostherne Mere. 

F'cap; 8vo, 6d. 

Old Cronies ; or, Wassail at a 

Country Inn. 

By Edwin Waugh. 

Containing new Songs, the humourous tales of ** TV Wick Seek," ** The 
Painter's Story," *'The King and the Volunteers," and other traits and 
sketches. 

*' Racy dialogue and genial humour, both characteristic of the author, 
are conspicuous in this story." — Manchester Examiner, 

"The tales, &c., are sure to be intensely popular." — Leeds Mercury, 

F'cap. 8vo, 6d. 

Jannock; or, the Bold Trencherman. 

By Edwin Waugh. 

Containing the incident of the Man who ate the Goose, the Parson and the 
Wasps, and an interesting account of the daily life of the Rev. Robert 
Walker. 

"Humour, poetry, graceful description, and touches of true pathos, 
are qualities always to be found in Mr. Waugh's writings, and are 
especially conspicuous in this." — The Critic. 

Price 3d., on toned paper. 

The Old Coal Man. 

A sketch. By Edwin Waugh. 

"The good, generous, kindly aspect of human nature found in the 
poor and uncultured is presented to us in a humorous dialogue, followed 
by an affecting tale, which strikes the reader like all Mr. Waugh's tales, 
by its life-like truthfulness." — Lancaster Observer, 



1 6 Abel Heywood & Son*s Publications. 

F'cap. 8vo, IS. 

A Green Nook of Old England, 

" AN ODD ANGLE OF THE ISLE." 
By Edwin Waugh. 

A very interesting account of a visit to the old town of Ipswich and 
its vicinity ; the birthplace of Constable, and other places of note in the 
neighbourhood. 

" His sympathy with nature is no less vivid in Suffolk than in 
Lancashire." — Manchester Examiner, 



Price 3s. 6d., cloth, with a portrait of the Author. 

Poems by Samuel Bamford. 

Author of " Passages in the Life of a Radical. ** 



Price I OS. 6d. 

Handbook of the Public Libraries of 
Manchester and Salford. 

By William E. A. Axon. 
Contents: — 

I. The Chetham Library. 2. The Portico. 3. The Owens College. 
4. Salford Fre^ Libraries. 5. The Athenaeum. 6. The Mechanics' Insti- 
tution. 7. Bible Christian Church Library, Salford. 8. Liteiary and 
Philosophical Society, and other Scientific Associations. 9. The Medical 
Library. 10. The Exchange Subscription Library, ii. Lancashire Inde- 
pendent College. 12. The Friends' Library. 13. The Corporation Library 
at the Town Hall. 14. Holy Trinity Church, Salford. 15. The 
Cathedral. 16. The Free Reference Library. 7. The Free landing 
Libraries. 18. The Overseers' Library. 19. The Unitarian Home 
Mission Board. 20. The Royal Infirmary. 21. The Schiller Anstalt. 
22. The Foreign Library. 23. The Law Library. 24. The Radford 
Library at St. Mary's Hospital. 25. An Historical Epilogue. 

Also appendices on the following subjects : — The First Book printed 
in Manchester. Humphrey Chetham's Church Libraries. Book Rarieties 
of the Manchester Free Library. The Bellot Collection of Chinese Books. 
Literature of the Manchester Athenaeum. Hints on the Formation of 
Small Libraries intended for public use. The Art of Cataloguing. 



